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PAOLO GALLICO 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, PEDAGOGUE 








MUSICAL COURIER 








[ INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND; MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN. ); ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT | HANNA BROCKS 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, Voice Expert Coach Repertoire ART OF SINGING SUPRANO 
Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured Aetiow Be beve work 4 this some Mary 172 West 79th Street, New York | Concerts ~Recitals—Instruction ee 
Tale ordan, arie orristy, Jane eilson, John abs . | Studio: 135 West 72nd Street, N : 
; MRS. BABCOCK tarnes Wells, Leroy Weil, Helen Porter Sleeper Lelephone, 7993 Schuyler ie Phones Columbus 5364 sind 
Telephone, 2634 Circle z and Samuei Roberts. e ipiakbeas LEE SIS a 
Carnegie Hall, New York 70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St pata altars 
eS New York Cit "| ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
Aer Tel. Circle 1472 ART OF SINGING | LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
J. H. DUVAL METRUPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ART OF SINGING 
TEACHER OF SINGING ; i 1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 25 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Italian and French Opera | HE B¢ IC E SI UDIO we - Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
32 Metropolitan Opera House Building $7 West 73th St.. New York. : PIS TBR oe Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
New York | : Tel. Schuyler 1337 | I} RANC ES F¢ IS | ER is SA ae See » 
| Sussn S. Boice, Sovrano. Teacher of the Art Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists | 
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oi Singing. Voice als by appo “nit, 
Singing ce tria ¥y appomtment Concert Acevmpenyieg JESSIE FENNER HILL 
M. F. Bl RT S( I 106 IL | | Studio: 334 West 84th Street, New York | ae Wi si oa if i ey a 
Musica! §S } Tclephone, Schuyler 1049 TEACHER OF SINGING 
s ight Singing, Ear-Training, usical | Sten WALTER I BOGERT Metropolitan Op.ra House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
raph Normal course in Public and Private d 4 a “ siuieel jectiansieatiien can’ thew Wea Pie : sdpwey: 
yay, ine TK. one, nnsylvania 2 


en hool sic vecial coaching for c ch als, | one og - 
chool Music, ‘Special couching for church trials, | ART OF SINGING ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
| 
| 











Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place, 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4834 Morningside CONCERT SOTEACHER OF SINGERS | ‘ nes echaiin 
. Coaching and Repertoire DUDLEY BUCK 
Studios: snide anon . ereerue 
| ve > ) Tc ’ 4 ny Metropolitan Opera House, New York City | TEACHER OF SINGING 
MRS. k¢ IBINSON DUFI Phone Bryant 1274 | ¥ q he 
16 Durvea Place, Brocklyn West End Avenue : : : : New York 
Oost Flatbush 4393 | Phone, Schuyler 6870 
: Appointment only 


446 pa ebninmeschiinsiiteibiieatesil 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Studio Building, 58 West 57th St. | VOICE 


Phone, Circle 2297 13, Kast 78th Str et : 
T.lephone Rhinelander 


\RL M. ROEDER pee Ee ee re ITZ FREDERICK SOUTHWICK | VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
TEACHER OF PIANO BENNO KAN PROWI : (ft | CONCERT BARITONE | VOCAL STUDIO 
Technic— Interpretation—Theory ACCOMPANIST AND COACH and TEACHER OF SINGING |58 West 70th Street : : : : New 
Normal Course for Teachers Teacher of Piano and Theory Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City | Phone, 8955 Columbus 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City | 
109 Main St., Orange, N. J. Telephone, 1274 Bryant 


lence 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York | 2 tL > “ 
‘ ISABEL LEONARD Mw. ARIE MIKOVA 
| 
| 


ng i ADR See VOICE TEACHER AND COACH F 
a ADELE RANKIN me soi PIANIST 
MME. ANITA RIO CONCERT SOPRANO Phonetics and Breath . ia Mgt. Music League of America, 
? Teacher of Singing | Studio: 502 Carnegie a : ¢ : New York] fast 3 Stre New York 
SOPRANO Studio: 1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera | Te iabene. Circle 1350 | Stud ying) ae ot we Ser aes 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils House Bldg., N. Y. Residence: 50 West 67th Street, New York | >to: Madison Avenue : : New York 
182 Madison Ave. Phone 2634 Penna. 3 ; 


Hill, New York | | 
| l IT) STHRP INS y . Tr y 
ERNEST CARTER |WARD-STEPHENS /DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
PLIRDON R¢ IBINSON f 4 \ * SP INDUCTOR } ART ISTIC SINGING ) Teacher of International Artists 
aN THE ARI OF SINGING COMPOSER-COND | 5 East 35th Street, - New York | ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
Vocal Expert and “Diagnostician 15 East 69th Street, New York City | Phone 9828 Murray Hill 1132 W ae i LY PROV a > York 
r : 4 a olbrock Curt : oe tn Ps . = 32 est 74th Street, :: :: New ork City 
I nent of the Dr. H. Holbr urtis Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 Phone Columbus 0180 G. E. Patten, Seey, 7 


j 
method for vocal defects and impaired voiccs. 


‘Co en rk ith D Curtis for many ears.) | eae > Ann . on 7B | 
ey Studio: 345. Vent 75th St.. New York, 7 HEL WA rs¢ IN USHER |-——— silaidilens acl Ba Ree Eee TO 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST ' 


Phone: Cotmatins 2506 AM x GR. ANT, Returned from Three Months’ Coneert Tour in Europe | MME. MINNA KA UFMANN 


Opera “uesdass 23:30 as Accompanist for Sue Harvarc 
pera Recitals, Tu rat 127 West 78th Street, New York City 
A nits Bae’ i Vocal eee ee Telephone Schuyler 3660 } Instruction Lehmann Method 


PHILIPP MITTELL 78 West 55th St., New York City. 1601 Carnegie Hall : : : : : New York 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyck Studies, 939 Eighth Avenue, — 
New York City ct thaliana ae | 
Telephone Circle 2130 CHRISTIAAN KRIENS indorses aod Praises very pigaly 
ve ——— COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S . cape “O08 e Avr 
INSTRUCTOR VIOLIN INSTRUCTION SAMUEL SPIVAK 
is be . "ACR TT Conductor Kriens Symphony Club | RN FECT Ga SS iF . "Te, : ‘ hs 
MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI Wises ‘imepioam tdnaek tes hea Papers. A| : Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer | J IANIST AND PEDAGOGUE hts 
VOCAL TEACHER AND OPERA COACH few vacancies for string and wind instruments 1476 Carroll St., : : +: Brooklyn, New York | 4511 15th Avenue : : : : Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| he f Maria Casetortt, coloratura 303 Carnegie Hall } Telephone Decatur 2525 Tel. Blythbourne 3054 
aly act oS : T-lephone 1350 Cuirele 


Metropolitan Opera House Building } 
New York City Ee 


1425 ° Broadway $3 $ 
Bridgeport, Conn., Studio: 46 Cannon Street SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA ceeeesiensenenmnianennetnaens eablicnaiptanentadtined salbliasianiaihi 


MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER | 1 AURA E. MORRILI 
Yt: rar . ro “mm Ip im PIANIST ; INSTRUCTION Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and . . 4+ AVLUOIN iaeed 
VELYN FLETCHER-COPI Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of Cecil Arden TEACHER OF SINGING 
s to New York to personally establish the 120 Carnegie Hall, Woo Wark. Tel. Circle 1350 Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 148 West 72nd Street 
Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self Expression, a Bie ee hone, 2118 Columbus New York 


992 Murray 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 


| 
5 
| | J. Cartall, Seey. 


Appointment by mail only. 


11 W. 114th St. Phone Cathedral 7150 tie ark : z a ae ea Sa es 
esi : —~!|WILLIAM THORNER MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
‘RANCIS ROGERS VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE | MME, KATHRYN CARYLNA 
FRANCIS RO Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York Teacher < - ‘ 
‘ 3 eacher of voice in all its branches. Defects 
CONCER'I BAR TORS AND TEACHER ti ye Se Telephone, Murray Hill 699 of tone production eradicated 
OF em a i Pet ES it Bit eh ial” ow Fry = “=e Italian Lyric anette 
+ East 62nd S t, N > r 1 257 est 86th Street, York 
As ee “"Fdesheus, 6923 Rhinelander MILLIE RYAN . > TAD Telephone, 5910 Schuyler acs 
Or ae GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
gua rek Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire Res | al Miemeatibaa Coins Company Prat mae "ges RRR cake stats 
- -RESSO) IN LLER Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York will accept pupil ; j . 
E. PRESSON MILLER act ances: «cos ree an tes fs eR ven Ce THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING Telephone, Riverside 3469 vee PLAYING, PIANO AND 
OICE CULTUR 


Hall Tel, 1350 Circle a WoL SOW Rick ee Ree Nib 85 wh Le 


> Carnegie 
230 E. 62d St. 


—}!ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
tls , Heat SCHOOL OF SINGING CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES pomplets musical education given to students 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS Studio: 257 West 104th Street “All Can Sing if They Know How to Breath.” oe. Fe i, Wa CARR, sate 
TEACHER OF SINGING SARE TY SP etree 15 West 67th Street, New York City , ite fe 
122 Carnegie Hall Phone 2951 Columbus —_ 
: MR. FRANCIS STUART TEESE (ED DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
FLORENCE E,. GALE ne Aone BOLL FREDERICK E. BRIST( LL Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
, Ar LL Bee Aa TEACHER OF SINGING PP Aa ee taf certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
SOLO PIANIST Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. ; TEAC HER OF SINGING and a limited number of pupils. 
Recitals and Concerts “Being in full possession of my mo-thod of 43 West 46th Street, New York City Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Instr uction, Leschetizky Method singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ nnivenpditiadhnnntiidiaapi . Phone, 4778 Morningside 
West 69th St., New York Francesco Lamperti. Un § it, N » Sactre tatty a 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City} VON DOENI 1OF F. ALBERT n Summit, N, J., ondays and Thursdays) 
2 “ ; - f ex nena PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
: — meres = 7 ICES THEELER KNIFSZNE 251 West 102d Street, New York > scr Y 
JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB FRANCES W HEELER KNIESZNER ees en: oe York LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
. Formerly Mme. Germain 4 : " PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Teacher of Violin, Orchestra Conductor , 7m E 
Tuvenile and Adult Orchestras Coach and Teacher of the Art and Science ————_————— | New York: 38 West 91st St. 
Gottlieb Institute of Music of Singing. a . s Brooktyn: Academy of Music 
Voice and Piano Departments os 439 West End Avenue, :: :: New York City FREDERICK RIESBERG, A, A, G. O. 
East 7% Street Rea Re. ke ea ea seteiiuiaie PIANO INSTRUCTION 


el, Rhinelander 4345 
; : 1339 Uni Street} WILBUR A. L UYST rE R Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 


iklyn, N. Y., Studio: 
- Style; Liszt—Technic, Head of piano depart . -_YTS 
— Specialist in Sight Singing ment, + gta Seneol of Music and Arts, 150 MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Ca) iverside Drive el. Schuyler 3655. Courses VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
: us 
MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY “A Maker of Readers.’ No instrument used sonal dren, 408 Wat T30ih Stel Pls in New York till May 15, 1923 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION lioth class and individual instruction bon 1530 ‘ Audu- In Europe June until October, 1 1923 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent Class courses begin Oct, Ist. Private any time Address The rab rel, - West 54th 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City | Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield ; ~~ Tel, Circle 2306 


ep de 'F wnnihctanneitie “a CARL FIQUE 


oat eo . -Oo oc N S EMN J Prano. 
HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY | MISS EM MMA THURSBY KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE | BRUNO HUHN 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING se ‘ pe andy : p sikssbs “y ~ 205 West 57th Street, N York 
5 Brand Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y, Will receive a limited number of pupils Dramatic Soprano Te. Cis some, ew Yor 
sees, Srenewey? aa ' 'y. Residence: 34 Gramercy Park FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE Elementary in ‘heen Si Le 
inging Lessons 


Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., . s f 
Phone, 3967 Fordham Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
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VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 
INSTRUCTION IN CELLO 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
—— ve Bas - 0 Gives 


he N. Y. 
Phone Stone 122 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital W. Melfi 
Studio: Ursuline Academ illen $ 


Private Address: The Apt. 
W. McMillen St., Cineinnath” Ohio. 


GEORGE HAMLIN ‘SiSsRr 

TENOR 

instruction In Singing and English Diction 

November ist to May 15th: 1070 dison Ave., 

New York; June ist to November ist: Lake 
Placid, Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Concert nee ee Barcus, 


December 21, 














1426 Bi a ork. 
Studio, 3 E. asth treet, ow York. 
Telephone 8391 Murray Hill 





ALBERT MARSH|* 


Teacher of Oboe 
24 West 45th St., - - New York City 





F ® TENOR-COMPOSER 

OR Concert Recitals 

Ht 319 W. 95th Street 
5 Tel. River 8764 





COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Gotel Hardin: ry. 203 West 64th St. 
New York City Phone 2160 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT| |, 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ETHEL WRIGAT 


coarate FUSON “T° 


Oratorio, Recital, ya ag 


232 West 75th St. ew York City 
Phone, Columbus anss 














MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils Accepted 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera Association reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 

112 East 59th Street, Studio A. 
New York City 


; N ADWORNEY “a. DRAMATIC CEA KALTO 


t 
00 wont ti Si Sapesce,N 
Tel. 1375 to” 











RALPH cox 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


44 BOMMEL 


Tel. Audubon 1673 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R I C Phone 7277-] Prospect 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Concert Baritone 
lnctruction 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. 


CONTRALTO 
519 Lincoln Place 





Peers 





Philadelphia 








ie GRAVES ATKINS 


Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 





New York 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (Si'Muste 


merROreLi TAR OPERA HOUSE STUpICS, 128 Breese. ee Tork 


RUSSELL J. ENCLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals of his songs—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


HAYDN OWENS 


OS ee ee 











1227 Kimball Bullding = =” Chieago 
SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive, New York 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a opens, as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Write 
for deocsiotive folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall, 
Residence Studio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


.—— 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 











‘ of 

JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appointment Only 


PZZ>PTO“ 





Natl, Soe &Slegee SS. WALTER 


gi, KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. CLarlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 











Jeanne 


Le Fee Farduly 


Teacher of Singing 
Recital and Operatic Mezzo- 
Contralto 
Paris - New York 
124 West 88th St., New York 
Phone 1368 Schuyler 
(Special courses of French and Italian 
iction under competent instructors) 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI"’ 

By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can't Be Fooled 


$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Publisher—JAMES T, WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TRANSIER 


pPIANO RECITALS | 
uit. " “iret Peietinel a4 
Waterloo, 











lows 
Eastern Representative 
Jean wae Ci Fifth Avenue, 








Mme. Mime.Hildegard Hoffmann 


eae mal atI¢¢ 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


ory 5 with oe nay Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
motbapecwnn Steinway Hall 





Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


many other successful Lg Teachor ot Lael Tewreoe? ad 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, 1 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 


P Wadsworth 1989 (Private) 
hones { Wageworth 4550 (Apartment) 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


— hagas ~~ eee and 
F will Pace Advanced 
ion 161 East 176th St. 


Tel, 2052 Tremont 


TE OF 
} wa broad. y 
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A 
" RAF T 
T 
care of - TENOR - Oratorio 

Care o Phe La Forge 
R 14 West 68th § New York City 
Ww Concert 
W GEHRKEN Sener, 
R ‘Able technic and fine command.’ 
R Brooklyn Eagle. 
= “poe, aining unique reputation.”— 


Y 
587 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SEE AD. 
ANOTHER 
PAGE 


BoncisVALERI 


POTTER 


Contralto 
Concert - Oratorio- Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 


MISERENDINO 


4 abel and TEACHER 
2020 Broadway New York City 
Telephone 6737 Columbus 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
897 Livonia Avenue, rooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone, Glenmore 6082. 
Concert 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘xi: 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


» FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N. Y. 
N Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. L, N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 

















Chicago, Il. 

















SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, $329 Circle 


3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 
BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hal! New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Mesea 
Rdecational Reais” 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avease, H. Y. 


LAURIE MERRILL 











Soprano 
COSTUME RECITALS 
Hotel Bretton Hall, B’way & 86th St ao a. CoN 


Tel, 1000 Schuyler 


tation HOFFMANN, 220 


Home Address: St. Pau!. 
ARCHIBALD 








Concert 
| SESSIONS “=~ 
—Coach 
Organist-Director “All Souls,” 


537 West 12ist St, N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside. 


RUBANNI san 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - 








rmcz>e | m=20C> 





Chicago 





HAZEL 


GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 


Studio: 8 West 92nd Street 
Yew York 
Telephone Riverside 0118 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Address 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 


E-moa A. “DAMBMANIN] 


— “Te an wie all ‘Vosel instrostion 
arneg a Wr 
Stud vaio, 187 W. 03d &t., Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PiANeT 
Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El] Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave, New York. 














Management: 








AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Studio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel. 9080 Morningside 











JOSEPH f 


VITO. 


Harpist 
= 


A true American artist, 
Available for engage- 
ments during and after 
the present season. Lim- 
ited number of pupils 
accepted. 
Address c/o Symphony 
Orchestra, 














Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musical Iiustrations by the Greatest Authorities 


Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For all information applv to the President 


a 1790 Broadway, New Verw 





MUSICAL 


A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 20 West 45th Street New York City 


Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
New York City 








Office and Warercoms; 667 Fifth Avenue . ° 
Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
author of “The Art of Singing” 


Pupil of the famous 
Fernando DE LUCIA 
Seneule he FRB . - aa 
a escape bim. He pe corre pour 
nase) shouting 
Cteeolint Bageo and yt ol come 
Sontehation and cn, de, | by appointment only. you know that you can buy it for 
Studio: be Weoset baie sini City 15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
J. WARREN the master wrote it ? 
That is the achievement of Century 


ERB 37 West | et Tied Street Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
Bw 4 bag} 7 oe ee 


“ Madrigale, ° 
EDITH MILLIGAN W h ld Trovatore, Tomevee- 
Piaalst, Accompanist 
ee ieder 0 
— atmaeineie! . ¥. Tel. 820 Morningside 


* Barcarolle, 
§ preeiress DIEHL 


Melody in F,”’ “But 
meorws and Recitals 


R 















SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


U know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 














“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
Py Marche de Con- 
“i Puritani,”’ “The 
Brock, i “La Scintilla,’* 
“Mazurka No. 2,'""The Palms,”* 
and practically all the other 
etandard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music, select the dealer 


H. WW. Maurer 
who has Century. You'll pd phe del, 


Specialiet in VIOLIN TECHNICS 
masic at a real deal with 
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JUDSON PROPOSES AN ASSOCIATION 
OF ALL CONCERT MANAGERS 





At Meeting of National Musical Managers’ Association Mr. Judson Invites Organization to Join with the Newly Formed 
Associated Musical Bureaus of America—His Plan Outlined in Full—Loudon Charlton’s Views 


At a meeting of the National Musical Managers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Republican Club on December 14, Arthur Jud- 
son made a statement regarding the new organization recently 
formed under the name of the Associated Musical Bureaus 
of America, a complete account of which was given in the 
December 7 issue of the Musica Courter, page five, and 
invited the Association to join with him and the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau, which is not a member of the National 
Musical Managers’ Association, in this new undertaking. 
Mr. Judson had prepared a statement which, however, he 
did not read but only outlined. This statement in full 
follows : 

“In the past few months my firm has figured in two 
transactions, the general outlines of which have been ex- 
plained in musical periodicals, and both of which bear 
vitally on the entire concert-giving industry. The second 
transaction—that involving the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
—was completed only a few days ago. 

“The desirability of extending the operation of the 
principles upon which these transactions were based to 
all interests concerned in the business of concert-giving 
prompts me to take this opportunity to inform the members 
of this Association of the details of the plan and to extend 
to all who may see fit to accept them the advantages offered 
thereby. 

“T take it that it is needless to dwell on the conditions 
which prevail in this business—conditions which have given 
rise to serious discussions and numerous controversies, dis- 
cussions and controversies which, unfortunately, have not 
yet produced a solution. Yet these facts must be evident: 
that here is a business in which a maximum investment is 
required for a minimum return; a business in which the 
competition both in the producing and consuming fields is 
illogical and unfair; a business in which the subject of 
trade is able to dictate the conditions of trade. In brief, 
the continuance of business under such conditions is an 
utter impossibility. ¢ 

“A careful, analytical study of the whole situation has 
prompted a rearrangement of the elemental factors en- 
gaged in the business. Fundamentally, the plan entails the 
same commercial principles that obtain in any of the recog- 
nized industries of the world—on the one.hand, a pro- 
ducing factor; on the other, a consuming factor; and a 
selling organization as a commercial intermediary. 

“At the outset, let it be understood clearly that it is 
not the aim to interfere in any way with the consuming 
factor—the local manager. The creation of the present 
organization contemplates a continuance and extension of 
relations with those men .and women and organizations who 
have borne tremendous sacrifices, who have weathered many 
storms in order that the business might survive. Our 
plan offers to the consuming factor an organized market 
in which recognized commodities are offered at standard 
prices—in short, we offer the one thing that the consumer 
must have: stability. 

“The selling organization that is to serve these local 
managers (and which will also function in the opening 
of new territory) is composed of a group of men of whom 
little need be said here, since at one time or another, the 
members of this Association have enjoyed the opportunities 
of business contact with them. These men, while operating 
in individual territories, are united in certain branches of 
their business. They have now formed a new organiza- 
tion, the Associated Musical Bureaus of America, under 
and by means of which they will serve the interests of 
music. Each member bureau will create a new selling 
organization, devoted exclusively to the placing of musical 
artists and attractions in the territories which they cover. 

“Under the contract between these men and my firm, we 
retain broad supervisory rights with a view toward main- 
taining the essential principles of our business. 

“The function of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau (which 
includes the Music League of America) is that of the 
producing factor. Under the terms of its arrangements 
with the Associated Musical Bureaus of America and my 
firm, the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau places at the disposal 
of the consuming element—the local managers—through the 
Associated Musical Bureaus the artists under its manage- 
ment. 

“To carry out the plan of organization which I have 
outlined, it seemed imperative that: my firm divest itself 
of the active management of artists, concentrating its func- 
tions on serving the local manager. Therefore our artists 
have been added to the list of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
and will be offered to local managers, along with those 
aftists. already on the Wolfsohn register, through the 
medium of the Associated Musical Bureaus. ; 

“Let it be understood that the producing factor in this 
lan by no means limits itself to the artists now listed. 
t will gladly receive artists from any source, subject to 
the conditions to which its own artists have agreed, and 
will offer them to the local managers through the Asso- 
ciated Musical Bureaus for similar distribution. 

“All of these transactions are aimed at a single goal— 
economy. The unified sales forces will make it possible 
for an artist to receive a sensible and economical routing. 
Engagements will be booked consecutively, eliminating the 
costly and enervating ‘jumps’ with which so many artists 
now have to contend. The season will be compact, eliminat- 
ing the combination of idleness and long journeys which 
now falls to the lot of too many artists. : 

“The plan purposes, in many instances, a reduction to 
the local manager in the fee per concert of artists, due to 
a saving in overhead expense. We purpose to establish 


uniform fees, prohibiting price discrimination in any form. 
We propose to set a value on every artist’s services and 
these services are to be sold to the consumers at only one 
price. We hope to eliminatae from the lists such names as 
may seem unworthy of an organization dedicated to a 
high standard. The benefit to the artist, resulting from 
these moves, is a better season with a higher income; to 
the local manager, a better series of attractions at lower 
fees—and consequently greater profits; to the wholesale 
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UTTER HE AREER 


season on November 1 at Carnegie Hall, H. EB. Kreh- 
biel, critic of the New York Tribune, as a caption for 
his review, said: “Ethel Frank’s Voice, Style and Dic- 
tion Equally Admirable.” It will be recalled that this 
singer was hailed by the London Morning Post as 
“the best vocalist that America has sent us in many 
, Chicago, 

ie Halt 


years,” Miss Frank sang at Orchestra H 
on November 17, and will give another Ca 
recital shortly after the first of the year. 


ETHEL FRANK, 
soprano, after whose first New York recital of the 
Ns 





manager, a stabilization of business conditions and a fair 
return on his investment. 

“The organization is already functioning. In behalf of 
my associates and the Associated Musical Bureaus of 
America, I offer to every member of this Association. the 
services of our selling forces. There will be no inter- 
ference with the relations between the manager and his 
artist. The er, as heretofore, will receive his com- 
pensation from the artist in return for his services in 
securing the contract for a season's appearances.” But 
instead of the old-fashioned competitive, destructive selling 
rivalry between managers, we offer fair and constructive 
placing of artists with local managers. Our only provision 
is that artists must be offered on terms consistent with the 
principles which we have established. 

“In furtherance of this plan, I suggest the formation 
of a committee, the personnel of which is to be agreed upon 
mutually by this Association and the interests which I 
represent, which is to co-operate with us in the determina- 
tion of fees and in the consideration of the subject as a 
whole. And to this end I offer the following resolution : 

“RESOLVED, that it is the sense of this organization 
that the proposition of Concert Management Arthur Judson 
serves the interests of everyone concerned in the business 


of concert-giving, and is approved and endorsed by the 
New York Concert Managers’ Association, and that ac- 
cordingly the president be authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee acceptable to the interests represented by Arthur 
Judson for the purpose of considering artists on the lists 
of the respective Management Members of the Association 
and the terms of distributing such artists through the selling 
organization—Associated Musical Bureaus of America—and 
that the Management Members of the Association be bound 
by the action of such committee.” 
Loupon CHar.ton’s VIEWS. 

When asked for a statement as to the attitude of the 

National Musical Managers’ Association toward Mr. Jud- 
(Continued on page 61) 


FAILURE OF DIPPEL’S OPERA 
SCHEME LEAVES MANY 
SINGERS STRANDED 


Lack of Working Capital Blamed by Impresario for Com- 
pany’s Collapse—Statements from Various Cities 
Interested Show a Difference of Opinion— 

Dippel Still Optimistic 


To those conversant with the situation, it was no great 
surprise to learn that, as briefly announced in last week's 
issue of the MusicaL Courier, Andreas Dippel’s United 
States Grand Opera Company had ended its season with 
the performance of Die Walkiire at Detroit on Saturday 
evening, December 9, after an existence of exactly two 
weeks. The official opening took place at Pittsburgh on 
Saturday, November 25, although performances had been 
given at Easton and Allentown, Pa., the same week, as the 
company was en route to Pittsburgh. The failure, Mr 
Dippel claims, was due to the lack of the same support in 
Cleveland and Detroit that he had found in Pittsburgh and 


Immediately after the closing of the company 
j 


Cincinnati. 
Mr. Dippel went to Pittsburgh, where he had found his 
heartiest support, and issued a statement. Up to Thursday, 
December 14, no financial relief had been afforded the com 
pany, it is said. Members who had no funds were still 
waiting in Detroit for money to pay their hotel bills and 
take them back to New York. A letter to the Musica 
Courier from a member of the company under the above 
date said: “The company seems finished. | am waiting 
for some money to get back to New York with. Mr. Dip 
pel, they say, is in Pittsburgh, but I doubt it, as he has sent 
us no word here and we are stranded.” 

Dirret’s STATEMENT. 

Mr. Dippel was indeed in Pittsburgh and issued a very) 
lengthy statement, which appeared in some of the local pa 
pers. It appears that he is still in hopes of keeping the 
project alive. Of particular interest are the paragraplis 
relating to the finances of the company, which sound very 
different from Mr. Dippel’s own stories of ample guaran 
ties from clubs and individuals as told by him before the 
season began. Those paragrahps read: 

INSUFFICIENT FUNDS 


“I take the full blame upon myself for starting this com 
pany with insufficient funds, but, being unable to raise a 
reasonable working capital, | was confronted with two 
alternatives, either to abandon my idea entirely, and be 
called a dreamer or a schemer, or to undertake with a ridicu 
lously small sum what heretofore has taken hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to accomplish. The fundamental 
error I made was my utmost confidence that, after I had 
shown my production, financial support would be forthcom- 
ing, and would furnish me with a comfortable working 
capital which would not have been lost, but would have 
enabled me to continue even if the receipts in other cities 
outside of Pittsburgh did not come up to expectations. The 


enthusiasm shown by the audiences in every city we played 
was a sufficient indication that the receipts would increase 
at subsequent performances.” 

In the statement Mr. Dippel thanks the Pittsburgh board 
of directors, the press and the artists for “their loyalty and 
kind offer for a reasonable compromise in a critical hour, 
which will be gratefully remembered when it comes to the 
point of resuming activities.” He gives some interesting 
figures, blaming Detroit and Cleveland for their failure to 
uphold their share of the burden of the circuit. Cincin- 
nati. he stated, had done its share, havine subscribed about 
$15,000 and “given him a guarantee of $20,000 for the first 
two performances by contributing $4,000 club money” (the 
United States Grand Opera Club, as the guaranteeing or- 
ganization was known), “and guaranteeing additional box 
office receipts of $8,000 for each performance.” 


CINCINNATI STATEMENT. 

Only one performance had been given in Cincinnati, on 
December 2. Five more, of various operas, were scheduled 
during the season. The sinele performance showed a fairly 

(Continued on page 65) 


Metropolitan to Visit Atlanta Again 


The annual week of the Metropolitan Opera in Atlanta 
has been assured by the completion, on December 12, of the 
guarantee fund of $120,000 for the week, the largest guar 
antee ever called for in twelve years of opera in that city 
In all the years, the guarantors have never been called on 
but once—last season—and then only for twenty per cent 
of their subscriptions. : 


Elman’s Engagement Cancelled 


News reports announce the termination of the engage 
ment previously announced of Mischa Elman, the violinist, 
and Mildred Stone. They were to have been married on 


Christmas Eve. Mr. Elman is now on a concert tour. 
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THE CITY OF WAGNER 


of the laying of a corner stone, the crown of the 

life work of Richard Wagner, and the beginning of 
his marvelous Theater at Bayreuth, Bavaria. Here, until 
interrupted by the outbreak of war in 1914, have annually 
been held festivals, presenting the works of the great com 
poser on a scale of grandeur and correctness unequaled 
elsewhere 

Taking train at that toy-like city, ancient Nuremberg, 
[ was slowly carried up a gradual winding road for fifty- 
ight miles through a charming mountainous 
ountry which well deserves the name of “Little 
Switzerland.” 

Here, more than fifty years ago, Richard 
Wagner, after untold privation, poverty and 
trugele, had found his way to the isolated 
village which, under his influence, has developed 
into an aristocratic city in the heart of these 
mountains 

It was evening when I arrived, but the long 
Bavarian twilight of late May offered ae 
tunity to wander about the town. Everywhere 
there was the impression of a departed glory; 
1 city dreamily sleeping until again awakened 
1y the magic strains of Lohengrin, Parsifal, 
lannhauser, The Nibelungen Ring, and other 
vorks of the dead composer. 

he contrast from the busy, feverish activities 
of German industry that I had left behind in 
he Rhineland and in Saxony, perhaps empha- 
ized this impression. 

There was no mistaking that I was in The 
City of Wagner, for I had but to look at names 
f streets, and signs on the shops—the latter 
lightly closed after five P. M. not to be opened 
until ten next snorning to assure me. I read 
the Wagner Bakery, the Wagner Wine House, 
Wagner Laundry, Wagner Baths, Wagner Beer 
Hall, Wagner Cafe, etc. 


Tue Gotpen ANCHOR, 


M AY, of this year 1922, marked the fiftieth anniversary 


Into the Wagner Cafe I sauntered; of its 
large number of tables but few were occupied, 
and the orchestra was playing, not the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus, but—jazz. To me it seemed like dese- 
ration, and | tarried not long, but sought my 
fat German bed in The Golden Anchor where 
many a world famous artist had slept before 
me in gloricus days gone by. 

Wearied after the long struggle with want, 
ind poverty in France, England, Switzerland 
ind in all parts of Germany, it was here in 

tayreuth that Richard Wagner laid the founda- 
tion of immortality for his work. 

With the name of King Ludwig II, the so 
alled “Mad King” of Bavaria, must ever be 
associated the matchless glory of Wagner. 
Ludwig was the patron, friend, without whom 
the great composer might in all likelihood have 
lived in poverty and died in obscurity. 

The then young and attractive King Ludwig 
surely sponsored his artists, and woe betide the 
traveler in many parts of Bavaria, who sug- 
gests that this idolized art loving king, was 
mad, or that his tragic death in the Starnberg 
Lake on that soft Whitsunday eve in June, 1886, was other 
than accident or foul play, and not the act of a bewildered 
and clouded brain. 

Germany is quick to honor her artists, poets, and mu- 
sicians, but slow to put her hand in her pocket and realize 
that poet, musician and artist must eat in order to live and 
compose, 

Had not royalty looked down from its throne, the great 
names of Schiller, Goethe and Wagner might have been 
lost to the halls of fame, 

The personality of the poet-composer, Richard Wagner, 
is inseparable from the memory of the “Mad King.” Up 
to the time when Ludwig summoned Wagner to his Court 
in Munich, the composer had struggled powerlessly. The 
sceptre of Ludwig, like a fairy'’s wand, changed all this. 

That Richard Wagner looked up to his benefactor with 
acknowledgment and gratitude, is sublimely expressed in 
the bronze bust of King Ludwig, which stands surrounded 
by luxuriant foliage before the entrance to Wagner's beau- 
tiful home, Wahnfried, in Bayreuth. 

A filigree iron gate rises above the sidewalk, and inside 
the garden a long, narrow path edged by gorgeous trees 
and foliage, leads to the dwelling before which stands 
Wagner's inarticulate thanks to the monarch, who lifted 
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him from poverty and obscurity, into the world’s high place 
of art which he occupies today. 

Dearly did Ludwig have to pay for his friendship and 
benefaetions to Wagner for bringing into the light of day 
the composer whose work he quite casually happened to 
see at the Munich Opera. Here once again, Germany, 
true to form, was quite willing to air the works of her 
young and unknown composers, but for paying, even in 
the price of black bread, that was another matter. 

To Wagner, Ludwig opened the road which the com- 





RICHARD WAGNER. 
A portrait by Verges. 


poser, now no longer young, had learned to regard as 
closed to him forever. The kind’s innate love for legendry 
fed with joy upon Wagner’s productions built entirely upon 
legend, and as the beautiful castle Neuschwanstein, the 
mecca of Americans visiting Bavaria, stands as a monu- 
ment to Wagner, so likewise, still and stately, stands the 





COSIMA WAGNER 
mute simple remembrance to his king and benefactor, be- 
fore agers home in Bayreuth. 

With the king’s favor “Wagner societies” were formed in 
all parts of the world, and the life-dream of Wagner for 
a great Festival Theater in which to produce his works be- 
came assured. 

Sharp tongues were not wanting in criticism. The king’s 
ministers were hostile, and resented udwig’s friendship 
for the composer, and especially the expenditure of court 
funds to further his projects. Thus it was that Munich 
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lost the opportunity of becoming a Wagnerian center. 
Bayreuth profited thereby. 

Wagner was practically forced to seek refuge from the 
king’s court and his ministers in Munich, who saw not in 
him, as did Ludwig, the hero of a new German art, but 
only an expensive parasite. 

Despite all ministerial opposition, in 1881—two years be- 
fore Wagner's death—King Ludwig assumed the protector- 
ship of the Bayreuth Festival Theater. Here, Wagner, by the 
king’s aid and favor, had built his marvelous opera house, 
and here his great life work, the Nibelungen 
Ring, was first produced before Ludwig ; here, 
too, the opera loving world has since come for 
many recurring summers to see and hear the 
greatest artists in Wagnerian presentations. 

As in the Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
in 1870, the Christus was literally taken down 
from the Cross in order to answer “Here” 
to the military call, so in Bayreuth, in 1914, 
in the midst of its summer opera festival, artist 
and artisan alike were summoned to the colors, 
and mobilized for war. 


Tue FestivAL THEATER. 


Hence quiet and silent for these last seven 
long years has Wagner's great Festival Theater 
on the top of the hill overlooking Bayreuth re- 
mained, still and insensible to the call of the 
music of the Master, and I am told will so re- 
main until the summer of 1924, when once again 
Wagnerian opera will be performed as in the 
days‘of yore. 

Approached by a long up-hill avenue bordered 
»y giant maples with gorgeous parks deep on 
either side, the great theater occupies a com- 
manding knoll, the center of a large bare cir- 
cle edged by majestic oaks and luxurious shrubs. 
Entrances to this circle are by two openings in 
the hedges. Surely a landscape architect of rare 
understandine laid out the place; no other than 
Wagner himself. Shaded resting settes show 
through the bushes. 

A stately yellow brick building rises from 

the midst of the masses of foliage. A colo- 
nial theater full of dignity and repose it is. 
As I approached it on this May morning the 
silence was awesome. The only suggestion of 
music, the only relief from utter quiet isolation 
and desertion, was the occasional note of a 
songbird. This spot that had so often been 
the scene of bright artistic gatherings was as 
quite and lonely as a cemetery. 
_ I walked around the enclosure to the extreme 
rear of the great building, and there far back 
and all but hidden in the trees was a little 
cottage. My knock at the door was answered 
by an old man. It developed that he was the 
caretaker; he had been with the opera. house 
approximately forty years, and he regarded 
his charge as a shrine. He exhibited real rev- 
erence as he unlocked one of the doors leading 
into the foyer. 

Narrow flights of stairs lead to different 
parts of the auditorium, those in the back being steeper 
than those near the stage, as the auditorium rises sharply 
from front to rear. 

The external appearance gives one the ype ag that the 
seating capacity is much greater than it actually is, for it 
seats but 1,600, more than one-half of the enclosure being 
taken up by the great stage. The acoustics are perfect 
and one seat in any part of the house is as good as an- 
other, each with an absolutely unobstructed view. There 
are no aisles, and plain folding wooden seats run in un- 
broken lines from side to side in the wide fan-shaped audi- 
torium. Side lightings from groups of big, round, electric 
globes are more useful than elegant. 

King Ludwig’s box occupies the entire back at the 
center, and is the one note of luxury. Here sat King 
Ludwig on that radiant night in 1876, when Wagner’s 
dream came true; and the work of twenty-five long years on 
his triology, The Nibelung’s Ring, was produced for the 
first time at the grand opening of the Festival Theater. 

Comparing this building with the plain theater at Ober- 
ammergau, whose one and only suggestion of elegance is 
also the Ludwig box, plush-lined and festooned with ever- 
green, this Bayreuth structure is rich in contrast. 

The Festival Theater provides for an orchestra of 125, 
in a “ fourteen meters deeper than the stage, extending 
partially under and partially anterior to it. Behind the pros- 
cenium, the imposing stage is fifty-three meters wide, forty 
meters in depth, and seventy-five meters in height. Im- 
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pressive indeed to me was that vast quiet stage, and thrill- 
ing, too, the picture of the idle set and properties of The 
Flying Dutchman—its great cursed black ship with blood- 
red sails set and standing exactly where it stood in 1914 
when the cast of singers were pom to more frightful 
tragedies than the mimic roles of o 

reat cylinders of rolled oe Rt "labeled like cans of 
preserves occupy the back spaces and corners of the mas- 
sive stage. Four thousand electric bulbs stand ready for 


FRANZ LISZT, 
Father of Cosima. 


The Fes- 
as though 


instant duty when the next season is ushered in, 
tival Theater appears in absolute readiness 
nightly performances were taking place. 


Tue Master’s Room. 


After exploring the stage the old caretaken directed me 
to what to him was the “Holy of Holies.” He said in a 


CASTLE NEUSCHWANSTEIN 


whisper, reverent and subdued: “I will now show you 
the Master’s room.’ 

It it a rather spacious simply furnishec 
stage. It looks out upon a lovely garden. 


piano, and here he composed and wrote. 


study off right 
ere is Wagner's 
The piano is old 
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THE CITY OF BAYREUTH. 
The arrow indicates the Festival Theater. 


fashioned and square. A piano it is, but it looks more like 
a large writing , for its top, extending well over the 
keyboard and covered with green and faded baize ha: 
writing desk effect. This arrangement permits the fingering 
of keys with the left hand while recording the score with 
the right. 

Suddenly the old man had an inspiration. He said: “I 
will show you my most precious memento of the Master. 
| keep it in my home.” Hardly had I time to answer, when 
he darted out, and to my consternation locked the door 


WAGNER'S GRANDCHILDREN 


behind him. I felt like Juliet in the tomb. He passed by 
the window in the direction of his little cottage. It was 
perhaps but a few minutes, but it seemed long to me ere 
his return. He reappeared bearing a large square package 
under his arm. He unwrapped numerous coverings and 
finally exposed, encased in glass, a blackboard on which 
was chalked in German in the Master's own hand the por- 
tentous words, “General Rehearsal Tomorrow Morning.” 


Tae WacNnerR Home. 


From the Festival Theater | retraced my steps down the 
long shaded avenue into the streets of the town; passed 


THE TEMPLE OF THE GRAIL (PARSIFAL) 
Bayreuth Festival Theater. 


the picturesque old Town Theater where in May, 1872, in 
celebration of the laying of the corner stone of the great 
theater, Wagner in person had conducted a rendition of 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony; further on through the 
rather handsome Wagner Strasse to the Wagner home, a 
house set deeply back in a garden. 

As I drew near the high iron grating which walls in the 
garden and house, | saw the figure of a man 5 Sag To 
in the street way. It was already evening, and for , 
even in this high altitude, severely cold; wraps and light 
overcoats were in order, but the approaching figure wore 
white trousers and coat. “Siegfried,” I instinctively said 
to myself. And | was right, it was Siegfried Wagner, 
son of the great composer. A man of middle age, fairly 


WAGNER’S HOMPE, VILLA WAHNFRIBED, 
showing bust of Ludwig II 


built and grey haired. Hardly the powerful 
figure of his father, but yet suggestive of the 
artist and musician. Proud he certainly was, and haughty, 
absolutely ignoring my friendly, “Griiss Gott,” the usual 
salutation of the Bavarian. 
servant maid was kinder, and while this son of the 

great Wagner, haughtily and disdainfully, with hands in 
pockets, strode up and down the public street in front of 
the house, the humble maid took me through the beautiful 
grounds, passing the memorial bust of Ludwig, and even 
into the sacred plot behind the house where lie the remains 
of the immortal Richard Wagner. 

Amidst the trees that he loved, 
lying flat, about two feet above the 
where he rests. 


small, well 
magnetic 


slab of granite 
marks the 


a simple 
earth, spot 


Césima WAGNER. 
A once handsome old lady, daughter of another great com 
poser Franz Liszt, Wagner's neighbor in Bayreuth, looked 
down upon me from an upper window; ninety years of 
age she still lives, Richard Wagner’s widow 

Four little grandchildren, sons and daughters of Sieg 
fried Wagner, were playing like little white shadows among 
the trees in the big garden. They looked like tiny walled-in 
princes, and in Bayreuth they are indeed regarded as akin 
to royalty. 

The front of the Wagner house bears a painting in pale 
colors of Wotan, greatest of the gods, and beneath it the 
inscription : 

WAHNFRIED 
which translated means peace. More freely translated, / call 
my house Wahnfried, for it is here that I first found peace 


Danise’s Peculiar Ambition 


Giuseppe Danise, Italian baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has the distinction of being one of the 
few opera singers who do not wish to be known for all 
time as opera singers. It is with scholarship rather than 
with song that he prefers to be identified. This, he says, 
is because life in its reality is so varied, so vital and so 
moving, that the make-believe world of song seems petty 
beside it. Another unique hobby of Danise is his effort 
to keep his public and his private life sharply separated 
He does not attempt to paint his daily life in the glowing 
colors of .his operatic roles. Rather, he prefers to be 
in opera the artist he is and a true master of bel canto 
But in his private existence he wishes to remain the scholar 
A little drab it sounds, but Danise confesses that some 
times the greyness of the scholar’s life is more interesting 
than the red of a brilliant operatic career. 
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CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES GIVES SOME 
VALUABLE POINTS ON SUCCESSFUL SINGING 


In Interesting Interview, the Distinguished Vocal Teacher and Choral Conductor, Tells of Experiences of Her Early 
Career—Inherited Gifts—First Pupil—The Culmination of Her Success and Method 


Copyrighted, 1922, by The Musical Courier Company. 


Clara Novello Davies is a@ most interesting person to 
She talks about herself in an impersonal man- 
which is a rare gift—and recounts series of events 
vould read like a Romance could they be collected into 
wk form, and in a spirit of unaffected spontaneity which 
a master of the pen could reproduce, That will not be 
attempted by the representative of the Musica Courter 
hose privilege it was to visit Mme. Davies upon. two re- 
t occasions at her spacious and elegant studio in Sixty- 
eventh street for the purpose of inducing her to give some 
letails of her famous method of voice placement, or voice 
as it should properiy be called, in advance of her 
which will come out within a few months, 
If you can picture to yourself a purely natural method 
aching singing, a method evolved without conscious 
izht of method (in this day tha’ is cursed with too many 
methods!) you can approach by this route the method of 
It is a method that is not a system of care- 
fully planned scientific formulas which have nothing to do 
th real art, but “the only way to sing.” That is, the 
way The science, in the case of Mme.» Davies, 
came in as a mode of confirmation after the device was 
mpletely planned and executed. 


1TiLe vicw 


nuiding, 


Davies 


itural 


Her [Nweritep Girts. 
was the result of instinct and educa 
youth from her father, who was a 
Welsh musician, choir director and organist, and 
rom her grandfather, a far-famed divine, accustomed to 
sudiences attracted by the power of his voice. 
Hers was the heritage of understanding. An instinctive 
knowledge of art in its association and contact with audi- 
that was the earliest knowledge born into this littk 
Welsh girl, who began her musical career at seven and was 
uccessful teacher at nine 
nbelievable!” you gasp. “Impossible!” And 
mild be but for the accidental circumstances that led up 
[he accidental circumstances were really a com 
ination of circumstances: a poor girl with ambitions to 
choir planning to compete in a prize competition, 
pity and sympathy on the part of the director, The director 
vas Mme. Davies’ father. In his choir was a poor girl, 
wn to womanhood, with a voice which she had 
vy to use. To compete for the prize at the singing 
girl's voice spoiling the general effect was 
and yet the director hesitated to tell 
She was very poor, from very 


But the plan itself 
eceived jn early 


so it 


dea ho 
test with this 
ot to be thought of, 
ier so. It would hurt her 
vly parentage 
Her First Pupt.. 
o he said to little Clara: “I wonder if you couldn't do 
mething for Lucy?” And then and there the little Clara, 
the now famous mistress of song, Clara Novello Davies, 
vegan her career as a teacher of the voice. She was in- 
tantly successful. She knew nothing, of course, either of 
the science of singing or of teaching. She had previously 
taught a little friend the Sonata Pathetique, and the father 
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of this little friend was so pleased that he bought his 
daughter a new piano and presented Clara a five-shilling 
piece—which Mme. Davies cherished for years, until a 
burglar broke in and carried off everything, including the 
five-shilling piece. 

And she had been playing the piano and singing from 
the time she was four. But the real discovery of her power 


to impart singing knowledge came when she was nine years 
old from the bellowing and nasal Lucy. “And,” says Mme. 
Davies, “her mistakes rubbed me so the wrong way that 


1 used to scream at her till my mother would come in and 
tell me it was not ladylike to be so noisy. But she learned. 
And she sang along with the choir when it took the cov- 
eted prize.” Which was nothing unusual, by the way, for 
Mme, Davies’ father used to take his singers to the Crystal 
Palace in London every year, and for twenty-two years 
Clara Novello Davies won most of the prizes at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales. 

“Make the public laugh and cry,” was the little girl’s 
admonition to her early pupils, and she has never seen 
reason to revise it. “Make the public laugh and cry.” Be 
natural, not a machine. All the mechanical singing in the 
world is not worth a bar of ‘real feeling. And in those 
days there was a more definite permit, so to speak, a greater 
sanction of what might, today (at least in America) be 
considered inartistic trickery. 

‘Was it so far wrong? After all, the great artist of 
today makes his public laugh and cry just as he did in those 
old days, and the artist without human sympathy and un- 
derstanding fails to exert any great influence for good, 
fails to lift up our hearts, as every art should do, 

But those are later reflections. In those early days they 
were merely instinctive. _Now the childish feeling has 
grown to a reality, justified by experience and scientific 
knowledge... .. To go back: Encouraged by her success 
this Lucy continued her studies. She became a singer of 
the first order and when another prize competition, this 
time in London, was proposed, she and her young teacher 
went and won. Imagine, if you will, a child sitting at the 
piano on the stage of the great Royal Albert Hall playing 
accompaniments for songs sung by her own pupil, and 
competing with grown-up teachers of all ages! It was 
surely a unique performance, and the success of it was the 
sensation of the day. The competition included Handel’s 
Hence Iris, from Semele. 

Alas! It meant not joy but sorrow for the little girl 
teacher. Her pupil, ungrateful, selfish, took the prize 
money, and promptly “forgot” the girl whose devotion and 
generosity had made her, “I have never seen her from that 
day to this,” says Mme. Davies, “and I was so shocked by 
her ingratitude that for a year I was ill.” Another instance 
that stands out in Mme. Davies’ life is in this country; 
however, those two cases of ingratitude sink into oblivion 
beside the number of grateful ones. 


THe CULMINATION oF Her Success. 

The years went by, and Clara Novello Davies became 
noted as a teacher of singers and equally as a director of 
choirs. Her success culminated in a festival at St. James 
Hall, London, with a choir of 300, Dr. Turpin at the organ, 
and twelve grand pianos, arranged for by the energetic 
manager, Daniel ayer. Besides the choral music, the 
Mendelssohn concerto was given on the twelve pianos, two 
players at each piano, and Mme. Davies conducting. “I 
would think that highly flamboyant and inartistic now,” 
said Mme. Davies, “but in those days people were less par- 
ticular, and I was young and ambitious and ready for any- 
thing. Paderewski who was to give his first recital in 
London the next week, was present and came up and con- 
gratulated me after the performance. Joseph Bennett, of 
the Daily Telegraph, gave me a full column, and said that 
my chair was the most wonderful body of singers in Eng- 
land. 

Her Success At THE Cuicaco Wortp’s Farr. 


“That gave me confidence,” says Mme. Davies. “You 
may talk of having self-confidence, of getting confidence 
out of.a knowledge of your own ability, but it is just some 
such thing»as that concert and the praise of the critics that 
are aes to make a career. After that I was ready for 
anythihg, and when it was prone - that I should take my 
choir to Chicago for the World’s Fair I faced the difficulty 
with certainty that all difficulties would be overcome. They 


were. In three weeks after the offer first came to me I had 
the y for the trip, and was soon on my way. I took 
sixty-five voices. You a imagine the undertaking ! But 


before I left America I had won several prizes and had 
made jthe entire cost of the trip and some to spare. My 


tour t core States was a stream of successes. 

“A t,, my way was plain. I was associated with 
the rtison Concerts with the greatest stars, even such 
as Pag rself; I went with my singers to the Paris Ex- 


ship at the Paris. Con- 


position; I “was "offered a proineae 
Sevres bowl, gold laurel 


servatoiré; ‘won all honors, a 


wreath, and’ Saint-Saéns acclaimed my so lard perfect". 
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CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


and my po omeaang 


magical. Then came the Royal com- 
mand and Queen V 


ictoria decorated me. 


Her Mernop. 

“And what is my method. Well, first of all, I began to 
teach so young, and with such a thorough musical knowl- 
edge, from playing the piano and conducting, that I devel- 
oped the natural before being spoilt by theory, and I made 
the application of the natural scientific. And then, on top 
of that, I never believed that any art could succeed without 
a spark of the spiritual, a large sympathy. I never put my 
faith j in mere cold, calculating technic, no matter how per- 
fect. If a John McCormack or a Caruso or a Chaliapin 
or any othér great artist wins the public, it is partly due 
to a real spirit of ‘giving.’ It is as if they stretched out 
their arms and took the public to their hearts in a warm 
embrace. It is real human love. Of course the voice and 
the vocal equipment must be there. But I never let the 
technical side crush out the human side. 

“Then, I never deceive myself as to what my pupils un- 
derstand. I insist upon my pupils writing down all that 
they have understood of each lesson. They do that at home 
after the lesson is over without any help from me. It is a 
test of what they have understood, and if the same ground 
has to, be pes over nb oa and again, it does no harm. There 
is no “use of ead until each step is thoroughly un- 
derstdod.” "ee greatest difficulty is to know how to learn. 

“Voice, of course 18 important. But nearly everybody can 
sing, and. the St pupil is the stupid ae Brain with- 
out voite -is bette Y Gon voice without brain. The clever 
pupil can imsigateh a beautiful tone until his own tone be- 
comes beau:ifal . The pure tone is perfected through a 
series of proces " 

“And there must be he * How can a singer amount 
to anything with a w The thing that makes a 
steady, strong tone is a good muscular development and 
knowledge how to use.it properly. But what use is the 
knowledge without the development? (Will an automobile 
run without gas? And so I insist upon physical ge 
and upon a proper body position. And I am sure that for 
pestis whose mother tongue is English, consonants are the 

st basis for proper voice placement. As a matter of 






fact, who uses consonants. more than the Italians? The 
tip of the is the first fhing to train. 

, “Of course ent best Janguage to sing! Who 
cond possibl “ft Just because opera has come 
mnorsly from Tealy does ‘prove that the Italian language 

onl ing The Italian language suits 
> Teall 18; lish 1 suits us who were born to it. 


nd who will deny the beauty 






Shakespearé,” rote, Englis 

08 it when. thal cen be sung ts well as it can 
"be do not § off with a method that is ab- 
solately opposed to its t pronunciation. But English 
is @ lang of opsigeyractis and, to teach it, consonants 

ian do I giveilt . Ning’ f 
“Why gives ing’ for exercises in singing 
instead of A elect is customary? Because ‘ning’ 
ins and finishes : consonant. During my thirty 
yeare teaching in ¢ I never gave exercises for the 
without a and end the note. It 


consonant 
brings about iperdest diction ae endless. breath control as 


“my s successful résults prove. One case in point : 
A and successful*singer at the present mo- 
ment appearing tetore the American its dididee. and this 
method with me in England for years. 


breath control are exceptional and he can sing endlessly Aes 
y the slightest fatigue, being the most marvelous worker 

sia exercises and lips and ‘I ever had in my 
stu 


In fact, he lived the method from morn till night, 
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and in accordance with the method very seldom used the 
voice. Whenever he was asked; ‘What method do you 
study to get such marvelous results in breathing and dic- 
tion?’ his answer always was: ‘The only way to sing.’ 

“What is placement? The breath sent up to the top of 
the head in one column of air, and the tip of the tongue 
and lips drawing it out with consonants, producing a tone 
without the slightest strain on the throat. In pege throat 
is not called upon to do anything but clear the way for 
the breath to pass through. And if the lips and tongue are 
exercised sufficiently with such words as ning, ming, ling, 
ring, nang, mang, lang, rang, nong, mong, long, rong, noong, 
moong, gZ, roong, etc., the column of air. inside the, 
body has no place to escape, the lips and tip of the tongue 
in- consonants drawing the vowels in the words with them 
into tone. 

“Of course, to bring this state of affairs to a successful 
issue it entails an enormous amount of practice of exer- 
cises for the tip of the tongue and lips. Indeed, one needs 
as much strength in the lips and tongue for singing and 
speaking as a flutist needs for his flutes. Then physical 
exercises for the muscles of the body to prepare the founda- 
tion must be carried out so much time daily, in the fresh 
air if possible, making it easy for the voice to flow out 
when called upon, the throat forgotten, so that when one 
wants to sing . can go on for hours to his heart’s content 
with no strain of any kind on the throat. All the other 
members of the body are doing the work. Then the co- 
ordination of the body and top of the head with the tongue 
and lips brings marvelous results, being able to manipulate 
the voice with ease in any degree of strength, particularly 
pianissimo sounds. 

“Having a !Woolworth foundation of breath in the body, 
it is sent direct to the top of the head, therefore relieving 
the strain on the throat absolutely and entirely. It is not 
possible to connect the body and top of the head with vowels 
without the lips and tongue drawing them together with 
consonants, ave you ever noticed when you press the 
tip of your tongue to the roof of the mouth that the throat 
opens, and when you open your mouth wide the throat 
closes? I consider ‘ah’ the worst yowel to practice with 
for the voice, and yet it is customary to practice scales on 
‘ah’ for so much time every day with the result that there 
is so much strain on the throat that by the end of an hour’s 
practice the voice begins to tire; whereas, had the strain 
been on the body and the lips and tongue the voice would 
not be tired. But it is a question of getting bodily tired of 
standing, or perhaps needing food or sleep. hen again, 
from a health point of view, how can one have any ailment 
with physical exercise periodically every day—inhaling with 
mouth closed, through the nostrils, and exhaling with the 
mouth open. After walking every morning take a few 
breaths at an open window, then a few physical exer- 
cises and you will feel the joy of living and your skin will 
become all aglow! Another point—too many clothes are 
worn! With physical exercises one is so invigorated, the 
pores of the body need air, and they revel in it. Until I 
discovered this method of singing I was delicate myself, but 
for thirty years never wrapping up in the coldest weather 
and during the whole of that time I cannot remember ever 
having had a cold. We must breathe into our bodies the 
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breath of life. I feel I have so much to say on this topic 
that I will bore you, but I am so anxious to give my mes- 
sage, so that people can be happy when they sing, and 
impart the feeling to their listeners, singing with heart and 
soul, with no thought of throat or any truction to the 
voice flowing out in 

“But with all the technic and consequently perfection of 
production and artistry, the greatest essential of all must 
be added—a lovi rsonality, showering love on the public 
as did our belov ‘aruso, hy is there no hall ever large 
enough for the great artist, John McCormack? Because 
he has added to his perfect singing a delightful personality, 
pouring out his heart and soul in his voice to the public 
that loves him.” F. P. 


Another Treat at Helen Maller’s Little Theater 
At her attractive Little Theater atop the Lexington Ave- 
nue Opera House, Helen Miller, on Saturday night, Decem- 
ber 9, entertained an audience, larger than usual, with a 
number of beautifully interpreted dances. While the pro- 
gram was titled The Greek Danse, and intended primarily 
to show again the finished performances of her talented 
pupils, Helen Mdller herself was the center of attraction. 
sually Miss Mdller contributes but one or perhaps two 
dances to these terpsichorean evenings; this time, however, 
she offered four and each time won the enthusiastic ap- 
pave of her audience. Beethoven’s Minuet, the Dvorak- 
reisler Tordian Lament, Sibelius’ Valse Treste and Sara- 
sate’s Spanish Dance were each exquisitely done. Miss 
Moller also ag a piano work by a young pianist, 
something she not heard before, 

So much has already been said in previous reports about 
her pupils that little new remains to be added. There were 
several new students and all did splendidly, with the assist- 
ance of Mary Cantor, pianist; Leon Goldman, violinist, and 
the Duo-Art Piano. 


National Concert Managers in Session 


The National Concert Managers’ Association, the organi- 
zation of local managers throughout the country, held a 
meeting this week in Washington, D. C. The sessions, 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, took place at the 
home of Mrs. K. Wilson-Greene, 2601 Connecticut avenue. 
Elizabeth Cueny, St. Louis, president of the association, 
presided. An account of the proceedings will appear in next 
week’s issue of the Musica, Courter. 


Beethoven Society Musicale 


A recent Saturday afternoon the Beethoven Society, Inc., 
held its annual Musicale at the Plaza Hotel, the soloist on 
this occasion being Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the Hungarian 
pianist, who was met by a most enthusiastic and receptive 
audience which demanded encore after encore. He was 
assisted by Marie Saville, soprano. 


Alice Louise Mertens Sings with Ampico 


Alice Louise Mertens gave a program of songs at the 
Ampico Studios recently in association with a lecture de- 
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livered by Sigmund Spaeth illustrating points of the lecttre 
with her vocal selections. Her fresh and vigorous con- 
tralto lent itself well te the rendition of the Lament of 
Isis by Bantock, and her pleasing and magnetic manner 
instantly won her audience and was greeted with enthusi- 
astic applause. Scott's beautiful Lullaby was interpreted 
with a delicacy and wealth of nuance that brought out its 
most intimate detail, and was followed by a no less charm- 
ing rendition of Cadman’s ever popular At Dawning. As 
an encore to this song Miss Mertens sang an old English 
song, As | Went Roaming, infusing it with quaint charm. 
In similar folk song vein was Mother Dearest, arranged 
from the Russian by Kurt Schindler, and The Mother 
Heart by Stickles. Both of these appealed especially by 
reason of Miss Merten’s forceful and imaginative reading, 
which made one feel strongly the sentiment of the words 
as well as of the musical setting. 

The Robin Woman's Song from Cadman’s opera, Shane- 
wis, offered the singer especial opportunity for the display 
of her powerful dramatic and picturesque manner, and 
demonstrated, too, her great wealth of vocal equipment. 
The same may be said of the Negro Spiritual, Hard Trails, 
sung as an encore. 

One of Miss Merten’s most enviable assets is her rare 
power of imagining herself into the picture she wishes to 
represent, and as the Indian woman, the Negro, the Rus 
sian peasant, and so on, she gives an inimitable and 
poignant presentation of the soul of the supposed singer, 
the character she assumes. She does this without resort 
to any inartistic tricks or any sacrifice of the vocal art that 
gives her warm and luscious contralto such deep sonority 
and impressive warmth. Mr. Spaeth could not have been 
better aided in presenting his ideas to the public. 

Gallico a Versatile Composer 

Paolo Gallico, pianist and the composer of the dramatic 
oratorio, The Apocalypse, began the study of music at a 
very early age in Trieste. After a few years he weit to 
Vienna, and was graduated with honors at the Conserva 
tory, where he studied piano with Julius Epstein, and 
composition with Robert Fuchs. His first professional work 
was as a pianist, touring Europe. He then came to the 
United States, and it is in this country that he has found 
his principal inspiration. Mr. Gallico has composed cham 
ber music, piano pieces and songs, an opera and several 
symphonic pieces. 


Nora Lucia Ritter Gives Concert 


On December 4 in Vernon room, Hadden Hall, Atlantic 
City, a concert for local charities was given under the 
auspices of Nora Lucia Ritter. This popular soprano herseli 
took part in the program and was enthusiastically received 
Other soloists were Mattie B. Bingey, soprano; Ruth Turner, 
pianist (a thirteen-year old blind artist); Roy Comfort, 
violinist; Marsden Brooks, cellist, and William Schwarts, 
pianist. Solos, duets and trios were all enjoyed. The pro- 
gram was concluded with Auld Lang Syne, sung by pupils 
of the Ritter-Bingey studios. A large: audience enjoyed 
the fine concert. 








Of all the grand opera material in young 
singers heard thus far this season, 
Mary McCormic shows the great- 
est promise. She has, besides an 
undeniably fine voice, lodes of 
magnetism and already knows how 
to reach into her audience in a 
definite manner that leaves no 
question behind it. THEODORE 
STEARNS, Chicago Herald and 


Examiner. 


MARY McCORMIC GREATLY 
IMPROVED OVER LAST 
YEAR.—EDWARD MOORE, 
The Chicago Tribune. 





Moyen rhow 
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One cannot help but marvel at the won- 
derful improvement Miss Mc- 
Cormic has made in the short space 
of time that has elapsed since her 
debut with the Chicago Opera 
Company. Prophecy concerning 
a young singer is usually unsafe, 
but we can prophesy concerning 
the Mary McCormic of the pres- 
ent. Her future should be bright 
for her natural ability will surely 
lead her far—PAUL R. MAR. 
TIN, Chicago Journal of Com- 


merce and Daily Financial Times. 


She made a very pretty picture and made 
a favorable impression on the listen- 
ers (at the opera), receiving much 
handclapping after her big solo.— 
MAURI € E ROSENFELD, 
Chicago Daily News. 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 
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DETROIT HEARS MANY CONCERTS, 
ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL 


Symphony Gives Six Concerts in a Fortnight—Frieda 
Hempel in Her Jenny Lind Program—Clara Clemens’ 
Historical Recital—Cameron McLean in a 
Sacred Concert 

Detroit, December 2.—The third pair of subscription 
concerts given by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra at 
Orchestra Hall, Thursday and Friday evening, November 
16 and 17, introduced Mme. Cahier as assistant soloist. The 
orchestral offerings were Wetzler’s overture to As You Like 
It and the Beéthoven fifth symphony in C minor, op. 67, 
conducted by Mr, Gabrilowitsch and Slovakian Rhapsody 
by Victor Kolar conducted by the composer, heard for the 
first time in Detroit. Naturally much interest centered 
about this number which won the prize at the Norfolk 
Festival. The resources of the orchestra were skillfully 
used for the effects desired. The audience manifested its 
unmistakable approval of the composer and his work. 
Wetzler's overture, also heard for the first time here, 
was given a fine rendition, the wood winds giving an un- 
usually good account of themselves. Mme Cahier was 
the soloist 

For the fourth pair of concerts given November 30 and 
December 1, Sergei Rachmaninoff was assisting soloist with 
the result that even standing room was taken at both. In 
compliment to him the program was all Russian, but quite 
different from the conventional Russian program. It 
opened with the overture to Chowantchina by Moussorgsky. 
This was followed by Gliere’s symphonic poem, The Sirens, 
and Capriccio Espagnol by Rimsky-Korsakoff. The orches- 
tra was in fine fettle. There was a delicate tracery of 
tone that was enchanting, making the climaxes all the more 
thrilling. Mr. Gabrilowitsch was recalled many times and 
the orchestra stood twice. 

Ihe third concerto in D minor, op. 30, by Rachmaninoff, 
with the composer at the piano closed the program, Again 
and again the artist was recalled until the rule of no en 
cores Was broken 


SuNnpAY PorpuLarR CONCERTS 


The attendance at the Sunday afternoon “pop” concerts, 
which are given by the orchestra under the baton of 
Victor Kolar, is most gratifying. Raoul Vidas, violinist, 
was the soloist November 19, playing concert piece in A 
major by Saint-Saens, The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of orchestral numbers by Lalo, Wagner, Mahler, 
Georges Schumann and Ochs, 

Mme. Schalder-Perutz, cellist, and Olive Nevin, soprano, 
were the soloists, November 27, the former playing Boell- 
man’s symphonic variations, and the latter singing Gretry’s 
Les Deux Avares and Onana’s Song from Christmas Night 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. The orchestral numbers were by 
ilumperdinck, Saint-Saéns, Percy Grainger, Moszkowsky 
and Ponchielli. The audience demonstrated its satisfac- 
tion unmistakably. 

Younc Propte’s Concert GIVEN 


The second of the concerts for young people was given 
at Orchestra Hall, Saturday morning, November 25, to 
an audience that filled the hall. Victor Kolar conducted 
and Charles Frederic Morse gave the explanatory remarks 
Mr. Morse held the attention of his young audience remark- 
ably well. Both Mr. Kolar and his men seconded Mr, 
Morse’s efforts admirably. The program was devoted to 
the classical period, Mozart, Gluck, Vivaldi and Rameau 
being the composers represented, 


Feimepa Hemret. Hearn in Jenny Linp Concert 


The long heralded Jenny Lind costume recital was given 
by Frieda Hempel in Arcadia, November 14. before an 
audience of nearly 5,000 people. Everything possible was 
done to represent the time of the original Jenny Lind con- 
cert. In addition to Mme. Hempel the assisting artists, 
Louis P. Fritze, flutist, and Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, were 
dressed in suits of the period. Young girls in old-fashioned 
gowns and poke bonnets acted as ushers and during the 
intermission, passed around cards with a picture of Mme. 
Hempel as Jenny Lind on one side and on the other a 
facsimile of the prize ticket purchased by Colonel Ross 
for the first concert in 1850. At the back of the stage 
hung a banner with an inscription, Welcome Sweet War- 
bler, The program was a duplicate of the original one 
even to the prize national song, Greeting to America, poem 
by Bayard Taylor and music by Jules Benedict. Added to 
this program were many encore numbers which were most 
graciously given, Mme. Hempel was in fine voice and 
gave the program in her usual charming and artistic manner. 
\ lady of '93, who had heard the Swedish nightingale at 
her first concert, came from a nearbly town to hear her suc- 
cessor. No one seemed to enjoy the concert more than she 

In addition to his impeccable accompaniments Mr. Bos 
gave two Chopin numbers and an encore by Chaminade. 
Louis P. Fritze in a solo/ group played Andante Pastoral, 
Boehm, and Minuet, Beethoven, both in artistic manner. 


Crara Cremens Gives Historicar Recitats. 


On successive Monday evenings, beginning November 13, 
at Memorial Hall, Clara Clemens has given the first three 
of her series of seven historical recitals illustrating the 
Growth of Song. Mme. Clemens’ ability as an authoritative 
interpreter of songs is too well known to need much com- 
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ment. Her programs are wonderfully well chosen and 
must have entailed an immense amount of painstaking 
labor. The feat of memory alone is remarkable. To each 
song Mme. Clemens brings i*s necessary atmosphere with 
the result that she presents a series of song pictures fas- 
cinating and delightful. The concerts are given under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musicale. 


Cameron McLean Hearp 1n Sacrep Soncs 


Friday evening, November 24, the Scottish baritone, Cam- 
eron McLean, gave an evening of sacred song in the First 
English Lutheran Church, assisted by Mabel Howe Mable, 
accompanist, and William Fishwick, organist. Mr. Fish- 
wick opened the program with the andante from Tschai- 
kowsky’s fifth symphony. Mr. McLean gave the rest of 
the program which included Star of Eve, Wagner; The 
Churchyard, Schubert; It is Enough (Elijah), Mendels- 
sohn; Land of Love and Glory, Elgar; The Blind Plough- 
man, Clark; Crossing the Bar, Willeby; Invictus, Bruno 
Huhn; The Lost Chord, Sullivan; Fear Ye Not O Israel, 
Buck; Why Do the Nations (Messiah), Handel, and the 
hymn Abide With Me. Mr. McLean possesses fine tone 
quality, gives careful attention to every nuance and pro- 
nounces his words in a distinct and intelligible manner. 
Mrs. Mable added much to the enjoyment of the evening 
by her usual fine accompaniments. 


TuespaAyY MusicaLe Gives First Artist Recitat 


Tuesday morning, November 28, the Tuesday Musicale 
presented to its members and guests, the first artist recital 
of the season. The program was Three Centuries of 
American Song, given by Harold Vincent Milligan, lecturer- 
pianist, and Olive Nevin, soprano. Mr. Milligan is a 
platform talker par excellence. He is very witty yet dig- 
nified and his lecture contained much of interest concern- 
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ing the growth of song in this country. Olive Nevin sang 
the songs of each century looking charming in the costume 
of the period. Her voice is always adequate and her inter- 
pretations were given in splendid style and with due regard 
to the ‘requirements of her song. The last number, April 
My April, by Mr. Milligan, pleased the audience so much 
that she graciously repeated it. 


Cuurcn CuHorr Concert 


The chorus choir of the Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of Dayton, Ohio, which is touring the country in the 
interest of better church music, gave a concert in Orchestra 
Hall, November 23. The leader, John Finlay Williamson, 
has, in the two years of his leadership, built up a choral 
organization very much worth while. The program was 
entirely sacred in character and was given a capella. There 
was a fine balance of parts, good tone quality and a 
proficiency in the fine points of good ensemble work. 


Notes 


The concerts by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra to be 
given in the public schools this season will be attended only 
by pupils selected by the teachers of music in the schools 
and will be considered as part of the curriculum. The 
first concert was given Thursday afternoon, November 23. 
Victor Kolar conducts the concerts. 

The Detroit Orchestra gave a concert at the State Nor- 
mal school at Ypsilanti, November 20, and in the evening 
at Ann Arbor, Victor Kolar conducted. 

Guy Filkins, organist of the Central Methodist Church, 
gave his regular monthly recital, November 20, He was 
assisted by Bertha Bright, contralto. 

_Frank Wrigley, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, gave his third recital, Tuesday evening, November 
21. A first sonata of Felix Borowski was a feature of the 
program. 

The Cathedral Choristers, 103 in number, gave a program 
of Russian music, November 26, at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Francis Mackay, organist and director, gave a short organ 
recital preceding the program. J. M.S. 
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TITTA RUFFO’S HOBBY IS STAMPS 





Celebrated Baritone a Collector of Importance—Talks 
Singing and Politics 

There are thousands and thousands and thousands of 
people who know that Titta Ruffo is a famous baritone, 
but there are very few that know he is a passionate col- 
lector of stamps. Eight albums, he has, full of them and 
they travel around with him wherever he goes, for work- 
ing at his collection is one of the principal enjoyments of 
his spare hours. 

He started the collection twenty years ago, when he 
was just beginning his career. In those days Ruffo did not 
draw the enormous salary that has since been his. He was 
just a good Italian baritone, at a baritone’s salary, and 
he used to deny himself little luxuries to save up and buy 
stamps. There were two rare stamps of Naples, in the 
days when it was a kingdom, in which he took special pride. 
He located them in a little shop, and went in and inquired 
the price. They cost about seven hundred lire apiece then— 
“They're worth nearly as many thousand now,” said the 
singer. So he started to save up the hundreds bit by bit, 
going back every few days to beg the shopkeeper to save 
the stamps for him; and the shopkeeer, being an Italian 
and loving opera, did save them until Ruffo could pay his 
fourteen hundred lire and take them away in triumph. 

There are some interesting stamps of today—or, rather, 
of the immediate yesterday; Fiume stamps, struck off dur- 
ing the d’Annunzio occupation; Austrian stamps, with 
“Venezia Giulia” and the date in 1918 printed across them, 
used by the Italians when they first occupied conquered 
Austrian territory. 

Then there are some Spanish stamps from about 1850, 
presented to the great singer by his fellow collector, the 
present King of Spain, as a souvenir of one of the occasions 
when the baritone sang at the royal palace in Madrid. 

** * 


But our talk, in the pleasant apartment on Central Park 
South which the singer occupies this winter, was not all 
of stamps. Ruffo looks in splendid health this winter and 
acknowledges that he is, in contrast to the ill health which 
kept him from showing himself at his best all last winter. 
He has just completed a tour of twelve concerts, that took 
him as far south as Tulsa and as far north as Boston, and 
in a few days he will begin his guest appearances at the 
Metropolitan Opera, his first role being in Ernani. 

He spoke with great enthusiasm of an experience at 
Kansas City. A young boy of seventeen, Barton Donaldson, 
came to him there with a letter of introduction from an 
important musical personage, and begged the distinguished 
baritone to listen to his voice. ‘What was my astonish- 
ment,” said Ruffo, “to hear coming from the throat of 
so slight a boy a great, big, manly baritone voice of most 
unusual beauty. It was a rare voice indeed. I advised 
him, however, to give up singing for at least two years 
and wait for his body to catch up with the size of the 
voice, otherwise I am afraid he will wear himself out and 
injure what is really a most unusual organ. If he will take 
care of himself, he should have a great future, for the 
voice is one of the most remarkable and promising I have 
heard in a long, long time.” 

* * * 


Then the talk turned to Italian politics, to Mussolini and 
of Fascismo. The baritone Ruffo’s face lighted up at the 
mention of the new leader. “Ah,” said he, “I knew him 
several years ago in Florence. He is a wonderful man, a 
thinker, a man of tremendous energy and driving power. 
My Italy was in a dangerous condition, but he has saved it. 
Nobody but a great man would have dared to face the 
Chamber as he did a few days ago and defy the Socialists, 
Mussolini does in five minutes what it takes most ministers 
two months even to think of doing. I have every confidence 
in the resuscitation of my beloved land under his leader- 
ship.” 

It was time to leave. 

“Come again,” said Ruffo, “when we both have more 
time. I want to talk more about Italian politics—and 
stamps.” H. O. O. 


James Sauvage Dead 

James Sauvage, at one time a baritone singer in English 
oratorio and member of the Carl Rosa Opera Company in 
London, and for thirty-nine years a singer and vocal teacher 
in this country, died suddenly at his home, No. 43 Lincoln 
Park, Newark, N. ). For a time after coming to the United 
States he was in charge of the vocal department of Vassar 
College, afterward making New York the scene of his 
activities. Among the singers of note who had been his 
pupils were Evan Williams, Gwilym Miles and Dr. Carl 
Dufft. 


Continued: Success for Lillian Croxton 


On Friday afternoon, November 24, the Drama Comedy 
Society presented a program composed of musical numbers 
and a dramatic presentation under the direction of Edyth 
Totten, who is its president. Mme. Lillian Croxton, color- 
atura soprano, was featured in a difficult vocal group. Her 
flexible and delightful voice was heard to advantage in 
Proch’s Variations, Naples Must Sing Forevermore by G. 
M. Curci, and ‘the Chanson Provencale by Dell Acqua. 
She was accorded an ovation and encores were demanded. 
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ANNA——LIZA——MARGOT 


DUNCAN 
DANCERS 


Return to America, Season 1923-24, 
of the World’s Most Beautiful Dancing Trio 


Programs of Classical Music interpreted in accordance 
with the highest consideration of beauty, dignity and 
artistry. No connection with any other dancing attraction. 





Now Booking—For Dates and Terms Apply to 
Sole Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
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LOS ANGELES MUCH IMPRESSED 
BY TOSCHA SEIDEL’S PLAYING 


D'Alvarez Wins Triumph—Lamport-David Recital—Cham- 


ber Music Society Concert—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal, December 11.—So successful was the 

t appearance of Toscha Seidel, violinist, in Los Angeles, 
that a second concert was immediately arranged for him 
by the popular impresario, L. E. Behymer, inning his 
way from his first number, this young artist received recalls 
at last amounted to an ovation. Mr, Seidel’s tone 
alive, and he and his violin are so much a part of 
each other, the audience seems forgotten. Because of the 
extreme virility of both tone and interpretation, the violinist 
at his best in the more unrestrained numbers such as 
the Hungarian Dance, but the old classics were given with 
beautiful dignity and a fascinating breadth of tone. Mr. 
Seidel had the assistance of Francesco Longo, who played 
understanding. and whose excellent technic was a 


which 


was 


with 
delight 
D'ALvanez Wins Triumpu. 

D’'Alvarez, contralte, assisted by Lois Maier 
piano, gave the first concert of the atinee Series 
of the Philharmonic Course under Mr. Behymer’s manage- 
ment. She was given a most flattering reception and won 
a real triumph in the rendition of an interesting program. 


Lamport-Davip Recita. 


Margu rite 
at the 


Lora May Lamport, a soprano from Boston, who sang 
with success a season or two ago with the Los Angeles 
Oratorio Society, and who has recently come here to reside, 

ave her first concert program before a Los Angeles audi- 


November 17, at the Ebell Club auditorium. The 
well known harpist, Annie Louise David, shared the pro- 
gram and the applause with the singer; and Lorna Gre g, 
accompanist, gave joy and satisfaction ‘by her delighttul 
work at the piano, Mrs. Lamport’s voice is exquisite in 
quality, limpid in florid work, and her songs were given 
with fine musicianship. The audience was completely 
captured by the artistic work of the harpist, and Mrs. David 
was recalled both for her own beautifully rendered solos 
her skillful accompaniments in a group of songs. 

CuHaAmBer Music Society Concert. 

A large audience heard the third concert of the series 
by the Los Angeles Chamber Music Society. This interest- 
ing group of artists, comprising Blanche Rogers-Lott, 
pianist and organizer; Jay Plowe, flutist; Ilya Bronson, 
cellist; Alfred Kastner, harpist; Sylvain Noack, first 
violin; Henry Svedarsky, second violin; Emil Ferir, viola; 
with the assistance of Richard Buhlig, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram of rare charm. One of the most effective numbers 
vas the Ravel introduction and allegro for the harp, with 
flute, clarinet, and a quartet of stringed instruments, 
Gonpre AND SoreLLe CHARM. 
following the Lamport- -David concert was 
a recital by a fascinating French singer of folk songs, 
Mona Gondre, assisted by Elsie Sorelle, harpist. Mona 
Gondre possesses a bewildering variety of facial expressions 
and is brsmming over with magnetism. Her dainty beauty 
was accentuated by her charming costumes, and she and Miss 
Sorelle were warmly applauded. 

Notes. 


ence on 


and for 


Immediately 


Abby De Avirett has still another young artist to his 
credit in the person of Pauline Venable, a gifted child 
in her early ‘teens, who scored a decided success in a recent 
recital, when she played with wonderful briiliancy, among 
other taxing numbers, the Beethoven sonata, op. 81, and 


Liszt’s thirteenth rhapsody. Mr. Avirett has opened a 


studio in the Kramer Building. 


Constance Balfour, soprano, assisted by Grace Freebey, 
composer-pianist, had a successful appearance before the 
Santa Monica Bay Woman's Club. Mme, Balfour’s luscious 
voice was heard to advantage in numbers by Handel, Mas- 


senet and Buzzi-Peccia, and a group of songs by local 
composers. The Four Winds, composed by Grace Freebey, 
was among the best-liked songs, and Mme. Balfour sings 
them extremely well. 


Raymond Harmon, a popular tenor of the Southland, 
has returned from a very successful concert engagement 
at Yuma, Ariz. Ww. 


(Additional Pacific Slope News on page 62) 


Berlin Critics Endorse Harold Henry, 
the American Pianist 


Haroid Henry, the American pianist, who is devoting all 
of this season to his concerts in Europe, continues to win 
the admiration and praise of the critics and the favor of 
the public wherever he plays. He has just completed a 
tour of Germany which, judging from the reviews received 
from Berlin and Leipsic, has brought him fresh laurels. Of 
the Berlin paper, the Deutsches Tageszeitung says: “He 
shines forth with a faultless, perfectly developed and even 
technic and brings a convincing power to his pianistic per- 
formances. A skillful mastery and real earnestness E aed 
acterize this piano playing which was received with lively 
applause.” The critic of the Deutsche Zeitung speaks of 
Henry's ability to enter into the “thought world” of Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Schumann “while he is also in the 
front rank of virtuosi,” and the reviewer of Die Zeit says: 
“a distinguished pianist. Understanding power, tempera- 
ment as well as touch meet the most exacting demands,” 
and adds “the general effect is delightful.” In Leipsic, the 
Tageblatt says: “Harold Henry proved himself a splendid 
technician but also disclosed his power to grasp the inner- 
most meanings of our great composers and to set them 
forth with wholesome freshness. As a Chopin player 
was knightly elegant and his performances gave interest 
to the modern impressionists. je a composer he appeared 
with a fantasy, Poem, and allowed his own ne individ- 
uality to be recognized.” “As a Chopin Jlayer he wins 
regard,” is the comment of the Neuiste Nachr ichten; “here 
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with the pedals he wins the most delicate tonal effects. His 
own Poem in most modern ultra-violet pleased uncommonly.” 


“Is There Appreciation of Good Music in the 
Small Town?” 


This question has often arisen among artists and probably 
could not be better answered than by the critic of Alle- 
gany, N. Y.,—a town of about two thousand—writing about 
the concert given there on November 17, by Josef Konecny, 
violinist, and his assisting artists:. He wrote: 


Josef Konecny presented a program of musical numbers in such 
a thoroughly satisfactory manner that the event is bound to . 
come an epoch in the cultural and educational history of the Village 
of Allegany; in fact the quality of the performance was so unique 
that it will be difficult to match it in the years to come. Only on 
very rare occasions and under the most fayorable circumstances is 
anyone fortunate enough to spend an evening so rich in profit to 
the mind and pleasure to all the senses as was enjoyed by all who 
attended this concert. 

It would indeed be difficult if not actually impossible to say which 
one of the artists composing this company excell in the execu- 
tion of their respective parts; it is truly an all-star company. In 
power of execution, in expression, in technique, in correct inter- 
pretation of the spirit and purpose of music in both solo and en- 
semble, they haye all ne BS the very zenith of musical endeavor. 

Mr. Konecny’s work with the violin revealed him as a master 
of all the details of that famous instrument; he thoroughly explored 
every nook and corner of the finger- board in all its lengt 
breadth, and even to regions beyond, as if he would search out some 
idden strain more sweet than its mates with which to stir the 
mind and heart to a frenzy of joy; the result was that such a flood 
of melody poured forth from the ecorias body of the instrument 
that we were forcibly reminded the fact that music is indeed 
“the language of the gods,” or in other words the medium of ex- 
pression Sooreen Heaven and earth, 

Miss Lash, as soprano, gave a wonderful exhibition of the pos- 
sibilities of voice culture when it is combined with genius; the 
tone, range, volume and enunciation of her voice are so perfect 
that it is difficult to conceive how talent superor to hers can be 
achieved. 

Miss Gary, as pianist exhibited surprising talent in both solo and 
accompaniment, in spite of the fact that she was badly handicapped 
by a very indifferent and unresponsive instrument; her work as 
accompanist fitted so perfectly into all the requirements of the 
rondongs parts as to give that sense of harmony which is an indis- 
pensable attribute of really great music. The piano solo rendered 
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by Miss Gary was such a soul-stirring effort that it will long be 
semensores as the greatest production of its kind ever heard in Al- 
any. 
fo sum up all, the pleasure of the entertainment was greatly 
enhanced by a program so selected with regard to variety as to 
stimulate interest and enthusiasm, and it was rendered throughout 
in a most charming, natural and unpretenticus manner 
We wonder if a still higher plane than that achieved by the 
artists of this company is open to the votaries of music, or is it 
mostly a matter of sypetetion gyned by conditions and circumstances 


by which all cannot be effect 
Some may have greater opportunities, but we doubt whether any 


has greater genius, 


Paperte’s Western Success 


Frances Paperte, formerly mezzo soprano of the Chicago 
Opera, has just returned from her first western tour which 
carried her as far as Denver. She was heard in that city 
in a joint concert with Tito Schipa and her share of the 
honors was a generous portion; the critics particularly 
complimented her choice of songs and the musicianly effec- 
tiveness with which they were presented. Spleen, by Pol- 
dowski, Ambrosio’s Papillons, Parasha’s Reverie and Dance 
by Moussorgsky and Rachmaninoff's Silent Night were 
some of the much admired numbers that Denver has had 
few opportunities to hear. Other songs used by Miss Pa- 
ye on this recent tour were Pilzer’s Destiny, Treharne’s 

orrice Dance, Gifts by De Lamarter, Hageman’s Do Not 
Go, My Love, and Deems Taylor’s Twenty-Eighteen ar- 
rangement. 


Recent Bookings for Cottlow 

Recent concert bookings made for Augusta Cottlow in- 
clude an appearance with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra and two additional southern recital engagements at 
Anderson, S. C., and Columbus, Ga. Miss Cottlow’s annual 
New York recital is announced for January 19 and her 
Chicago recital will be given at Kimball Hall on February 
15. Sandusky, Ohio, will hear the pianist on January 8. 


Philharmonic to Give All-Wagner Program 
On Sunday afternoon, December 24, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the Philharmonic Orchestra, ied by Josef 
Stransky, wili present an all-Wagner program, to include 
music from Rienzi, Parsifal, Lohengrin, Siegfried, Goétter- 
dimmerung, Tannhauser ane Tristan und Isolde. 
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CARMEN OPENS DE SEGUROLA’S 
MEXICO CITY OPERA SEASON 


—_- 


Brilliant First Night Performance, with Alice Gentle in 
Title Role and Miguel Fleta as Don Jose 


Mexico City, Mexico, November 25.—Mexico City, not 
to be outdone by her northern neighbors, New York and 
Chicago, had a brilliant opera opening of her own. last 
night at the Iris Theater. The atmosphere of a gal 
formance was contributed by the President of the public, 
General Alvaro Obregon, also most of the members of his 
cabinet, the diplomatic corps, and well known leaders of 
society. 

The evening marked the beginning of a season of coer 
under the general direction of Andres de Segurola, to who 
credit is due for starting on the exact date announced 
weeks ago, without the usual postponements; also for pre- 
senting a well balanced company in a very ‘creditable per- 
formance, 

Mr. de Segurola chose for his initial opera, Carmen, one 
that seemed particularly appropriate for the occasion. Main 
interest centered in the appearance of the Ars Spanish 
tenor, Miguel Fleta, in the role of Don J "This artist 
is said to have created a furore in his Fer engagements 
elsewhere. Certainly, he lived up to anticipations upon his 
debut. Fleta sings with admirable ease and artistry. After 
his superb rendition of the Flower aria, a wave of spon- - 
taneous applause started throughout the house, witness to 
the fact that another public had been conquered. His acting 
of the part was sincere and of great charm. 


Auice GentTLe’s Success. 


It was particularly satisfying to witness the triumph of 
an American artist in the df of Carmen. Surely no public, 
with the exception of the Spanish, is in a position to 
be a better judge than the Mexican, and it gave its full, 
unstinted approval to Alice Gentle who appeared in the role. 
She gave a splendid characterization, and while her inter- 
pretation of the part needs no comment here, still we can 
not refrain from calling attention to the fact of how 
splendidly acted it is, and how gloriously sung. Miss Gentle 
was especially effective in the card scene, singing with a 
dramatic intensity that was gripping. Her Carmen is a 
rude, hot-blooded, revengeful little Gypsy, potent in action 
and facial expression, that, with it all, wins your sym- 
_. She shared with Fleta the triumphs of the evening. 

aya Machan sang Micaela with success. She possesses 
a iyric coloratura voice which is of great sweetness and 
carries well, Unfortunately we cannot report the same 
success for the Escamillo, Joseph Royer. ‘His voice was 
not pleasant to listen to, and his Toreador far from the 
dashing one expected. His passes with the cape caused a 
ripple of mirth throughout the theater. Bull fighting being 
the great national time of the country, the audience is 
naturally more critical of such points than would be the 
case elsewhere. 

The smaller roles were all well sung and in capable 
hands. The chorus did not let the fact that it had on old 
and soiled costumes interfere with its ‘singing. The scenery 
also had seen much service. The price of orchestra seats 
was fifteen pesos per, or in other words, fifty cents more 
than chawaed 4 at the Metropolitan. 

Ignacio del Castillo conducted acceptably, but without 
much verve. Ropert GriFFiTH. 


Macbeth Holds Record for Opening Music 
Courses 


From a survey of Florence Macbeth’s present coast to 
coast concert tour, it seems that the little coloratura prima 
donna of the Chicago Opera Association is dividing her 
time between charming vast audiences with her voice and 
giving an impetus to the musical education and apprecia- 
tion in America. 

In less than two months, Miss Macbeth has opened twelve 
music courses in twelve different cities. They are the Fort- 
nightly Music Club in Joplin, Helen G. teele’s concert 
series in Sedalia, the recital of the Musical Association of 
Santa Ana, the Musical Club of Stockton, Alice Seckel’s 
Matinee Musicales at the St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco, 
the Civic Music League of Redwing, the Orpheus Club of 
Mankato, the Musical Association of Oroville, Miss Potter’s 
Artists’ Concert Series in Oakland, the musicales of the 
Women’s Department of the Chamber of Commerce in 
Omaha, the musical activities of the Woman's Clubs in 
McCook and L. E. Behymer’s Philharmonic Course in Los 
Angeles. 

In Oroville and McCook, Miss Macbeth gave the first 
concert either town had ever heard, and so great was the 
response ot many of the people were turned away after 
all standin tov been sold, She says that the growth 
of musica ‘appreciation in this country is most heart- 
warming to an artist. As an American as well as a singer, 
this makes the Chicago Opera star very happy and very 
proud. 


Paterson American Legion Engages Schumann 
‘Heink 

The Raymond pth ta Post, No. 77, of the American 
Legion, of Paterson, N has engaged Ernestine Schumann 
Heink for a concert in he city on Decoration Day next. 
The affair will be on a large scale, and Mme. Schumann 
Heink will sing a special program, including many of the 
war songs that she has made famous. 





Adelaide Fischer wnt in Bloomfield 


Adelaide Fischer, the soprano, a soloist with the 
Bloomfield Choral Society under = y ower of Julius 


Zines, on: Rema on December 5 
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MONTREAL WELCOMES 
DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 


Russian and San Carlo Opera Companies, Galli-Curci, 
Hempel, Elman and Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Heard—Local Musicians Please in Various Roles 
Montreal, Canada, November 30,—Montreal musicians 
appreciated hearing the Russian Grand Opera Company 
November 13 to 26, at the St. Denis Theater. The repertory 
included Boris Godounoff, Pique Dame, Demon, Czar’s 
Bride, Snow Maiden, Eugene Onegin, Christmas Eve and 
A Night of Love, which had never been heard here before. 
Among those who had the leading roles were Marie Mashir, 
Nina Gusieva, Emma Mirovitch, Valja Valentinova, Vladi- 
mir Svetloff, Gabriel Hrjanowski, Max Panteleef, Vladimir 
Radeef and Ivan Dneporff. The orchestra leaders were 
Eugene Fuerst, Michael Fiviesky and Victor Vasilieff. 

J. A. Gauvin was the Montreal impresario, 


Louis H. Bourpon’s Concerts 

Galli-Curci sang to a full house at the St. Denis Theater, 
October 2. She was assisted by Manuel Berenguer, flutist 
and Homer Samuels, accompanist. 

Another concert under the management of Louis H. 
Bourdon was the recital by Mischa Elman, in the St. 
Denis Theater, October 17. The program was warmly 
applauded. The accompanist, Josef Bonime, was exception- 
ally good 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con- 
ductor, gave a concert at the St. Denis Theater; November 
6, with Frieda Hempel as soloist. The audience was very 
enthusiastic in welcoming her on her first appearance in 
Montreal. 

Loca. Tenor Leaves ror Paris 

Albert Cornellier, tenor, one of the most promising pupils 
of Jean Riddez, gave a concert, October 12, at the Wind 
sor Hotel, prior to hts departure for Paris, where he goes 
to study. He was assisted by Rennee D’Amour, violinist, 
and Francoise D'Amour, accompanist. Mr. Cornellier is 
gifted with a fine voice and good diction. 

Armistice Day PRroGRAM 

The first concert of the fourth season by His Majesty's 
Canadian Grenadier’s Band, J. J. Gagaier conductor, was 
held in His Majesty's Theater, November 12. Brigadier- 
General F. S. Meighen, C.M.G., of Montreal, is its patron 
and benefactor. Jean Riddez, baritone, formerly of the 
Grand Opera, Paris, was the soloist. The program was 





“A pure tenor, very 
true and straight in out- 
line, of a delicate, vel- 
vety quality.”—St, Paul 
Pioneer Press. 
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To celebrate Armistice Day The Vanished 
Army was given. It was written during the war by Alford, 
an English composer. Jean Riddez sang several solos. 
A great advantage for the better organization of this band’s 
concerts is that this year they are under the able manage- 
ment of Louis H. Bourdon. 


San Carto Company PLeases AGAIN 


The San Carlo Grand Opera Company had a very suc- 
cessful week at the St. Denis Theater, opening with Aida, 
October 23. Maria Louisa Escobar, in the title role, was 
exceptionally good, also as Leonora in I! Trovatore. In 
Butterfly, Tamaki Miura filled the title role in a manner that 
has seldom, if ever, been equaled here. By special request 
the opera had to be given a second time. Dorothy Jardon 
as Carmen was very fine, as were also Anna Fitziu, and 
Stella de Mette. Two other favorites were Leon Rothier 
as Mephistopheles and Riccardo Bonelli as Escamillo, J. A. 
Gauvin was the impresario. 


well rendered. 


Epucative OrGcan REeEciTALs 


George M. Brewer, organist of the Church of the Messiah, 
inaugurated, November 3, a series of organ recitals for 
school children, which is to be held every week. It was 
well attended and all were much interested. Mr. Brewer 
had prepared his program well, it being within the com- 
prehension of his young audience. Mr. Stenton, supervisor 
of music in the Montreal schools, gave a talk on the music 
played, and the composers. These recitals for children were 
inaugurated last year in England, where they had tremen- 
dous success. 

A very interesting evening of music was given by Arthur 
Egerton, organist, and Harold Eustace Key, baritone, in the 
Emmanuel Congregational Church. Music by British com- 
posers was included in the organ numbers which were by 
Purcell, Vaughan Williams, Elgar, ‘Widor, Bonnet and 
Dupré. Mr. Key sang It is Enough, from Elijah, and two 
interesting songs by Cornelius Peter. 

NorTes 


The children and grandchildren of James Innes of St. 
Lambert (a suburb of this city) gathered to celebrate his 
ninetieth birthday October 19. He is the possessor of a 
violin which was made in Nuremberg, in 1703, by Jacob 
Steiner, which he played, to the delight of all his guests. 

In the death of A. E. J. McCreary, organist and choir- 
master of Erskine Church, which occurred suddenly in his 
studio October 10, Montreal loses one of its most popu- 
lar and most active musicians. Mr. McCreary was born 
in Dublin fifty-four years ago. He has been in Montreal 
nine years and will be greatly missed. 

Ellsworth Duquette who was considered one of the finest 
bassos Montreal has produced in many years, passed ote | 
suddenly, October 19. He was soloist at the Erskine Churc 
for twenty-five years, but had retired some years ago. 

The first audition of Jean le Piccursene, an oratorio, 
music by the late Guillaume Couture, will be given this 
winter with Leon Rothier in the leading role. Mr, Cou- 
ture spent years of study in Paris with Theodore DuBois, 
the French composer. 

On November 1, a musicale was given in the Windsor 
Hotel for the benefit of the School for Crippled Children, 
by Gwynevere Smith, pianist, of this city, assisted by other 
local talent—Signor Manetta, tenor; J. B. Maud, violinist; 
Ernest Gagnier, cellist, and Signora Manetta, soprano. 

The Capitol Picture Theater, to encourage local talent 
as well as the demand for good music, is scheduling pro- 
grams by the choirs of this city. On November 13, the 
Brassard Choir of fifty well-trained voices gave a concert 
which was well attended and appreciated. 

Walter Clapperton has returned to resume his post of 
musical director at St. James Methodist Church. 

Madeline Collins, soprano, received much applause at 
the Princess Theater where she sang the famous aria 
from La Traviata. 

Jean Riddez, baritone, formerly of the Grand Opera 
of Paris, who has been teaching in Montreal three or come 
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years, is returning to Paris to fill an important position 
at the Conservatoire as professor of stage department. 
Awards of six scholarships for the McGee Conservato- 
rium of Music, for 1922-23, are announced. The scholar- 
ships are for students from Montreal or outlying districts. 
Ethel Denault, of Ottawa, has returned to Montreal to 
resume the position of soloist at the Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul. 
Paul Duffault, Canadian tenor, will give a concert here 
before sailing for his fourth tour of Australia. fetes 
Mary Izard, violinist, and George H. Brewer, pianist, 
gave a concert at the Ritz Carlton, November IM 


Archibald Sessions a Busy Artist 


A very busy New York accompanist and organist is 
Archibald Sessions. Having left the American Church in 
Paris, where he was director of the music for three years, 
in order to play at the San Francisco and San Diego In- 
ternational Expositions, Mr. Sessions came to New York 
about six years ago, and for several seasons has been in 
charge of the music at All Souls’ Church, where he has a 
professional choir of sixteen voices. 

While in Paris he played three times as soloist with the 
Touche Orchestra, and while on the Pacific Coast, with 


Apeda Photo 
ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


the Los Angeles and Seattle orchestras, he played concertos 
by Rheinberger, Guilmant, Boellmann and Gigout. He has 
been heard also in organ recital at Carnegie Hall, Pitts- 
burgh; Convention Hall, Buffalo; in a series of one hun- 
dred and fifteen solo recitals in Los Angeles, and in New 
York City at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, the 
Church of the Transfiguration (better known as The Little 
Church Around the Corner), and in a series of fifteen re- 
citals at Washington Irving High School. 

During this period, Mr. Sessions has also been called 
upon for much concert accompanying, having had tours 
and public appearances with such eminent artists as Melba, 
Easton, Macbeth, D’Alvarez, May Peterson, Raoul Vidas, 
Cecil Burleigh, Walter Greene, Elias Breeskin, Cecil Fan- 
ning, Hans Kronold, and William Gustafson. Last season, 
All Souls’ Church gave him two months’ leave to spend the 
midwinter season in Palm Beach as private organist to 
Joseph Riter, and to play at Poinciana Chapel. That a 
large portion of Mr. Sessions’ time is given to coaching 
and accompanying is attested by a goodly number of pro- 
fessional pupils at his residence and Carnegie Hall studios. 


Elsa Fischer Quartet Activities 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet—consisting of Elsa 
Fischer, first violin; Isabel Rausch, second violin; Lucie 
Neidhardt, viola, and Carolyn Neidhardt, cello—is enjoying 
an exceptionally busy season. Although the concert season 
has practically commenced, this organization has already 
appeared at numerous public and private musicales in New 
York City and on tour. 

On November 22 the quartet appeared as assisting artists 
at a concert in South Norwalk, Conn., at the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, when it played Allegro Impetuoso 
(Rauchenecker), Spanish Dance (Albeniz), Menuet 
(Mozart), as well as two numbers by Glazounoff—andante 
and scherzo. On December 3 it played at the Glen Ridge 
(N. J.) Congregational Church, this being its third ap- 
pearance in that town, having been engaged there annually. 
As on previous occasions, the quartet was so enthusiastically 
ty that another engagement was made for December, 

The Elsa Fischer String Quartet will be heard in New 
York at Aeolian Hall, January 29. 


Grace Morton Stevenson Is Success at Waldorf 


The fepaler Sunday night concert was held in the foyer 
of the Waldorf-Astoria on December 3, under the director- 
ship of Joseph Knecht, at which a program of compositions 
by Massenet, Schubert, Wagner, and others was admirably 
played by the orchestra, all of whom are individually first 
class musicians. A hearty reception was accorded Mr. 
Knecht and his orchestra after each selection. Grace Mor- 
ton Stevenson, harpist, was soloist of the evening and ren- 
dered several compositions in which a sweet, substantial, 
warm tone, and brilliancy were outstanding features. Her 
interpretation showed careful study of the composer, and 
Miss Stevenson, having many years of experience, was re- 
poseful at all times. She received an ovation and graciously 
responded with an encore. 
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RIGHARD HAGEMAN 


ASSOCIATE MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


of the 








Chicago Civic Opera Company 


SCORES TRIUMPH AS CONDUCTOR 


“Hageman a power”—Chicago Evening American 
“Scores heavily”—Chicago Daily News 


“Cause for congratulation that he is a member 
of the company ”—Chicago Daily Journal 


“Conductor of first rank’’—Chicago Tribune 


“SNIEGUROTCHKA” 


Chicago Evening American.—HAGEMAN A POWER. 
MY PROPHECY that Richard Hageman would loom 
large in his directorial capacity with the presentation 
of “The Snow Maiden” was fulfilled, Hageman was 
A POWER—A FORCE, He knows EVERY LINE of 
THE SCORE and DIRECTS IT WITH ABSOLUTE 
MASTERY. He was as POTENT in THE PIT as 
he was a SUPPORT and INSPIRATION to the ART- 
ISTS, and let me add that his conducting of the 
third act ballet put him in first rank as a SYM- 
PHONY CHEF D’ORCHESTRE, as well as an oper- 
atic leader of ripe ability.—(Signed) Herman Devries. 


Chicago Daily News.—SCORE HEAVILY for the 
Chicago Civic Opera Co., for last eve it gave to 
its guarantors and subscribers one of the most 
BEAUTIFUL OPERA PRESENTATIONS that we 
have had since Chicago Opera became an established 
fact. “Sniegurotchka” came _ to erformance and 
proved A DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT AND 
A REAL MUSICAL TREAT. Richard Hageman con- 
ducted, and gave to the musical part of the perform- 
POISE, RHYTHMIC STEADINESS, SWING 
AND COLOR, He conducted with MUSICIANLY AU- 
THORITY, and also read info the score LIGHTNESS, 
ELASTICITY AND GRACE. He not only supported 
the singers and dancers on the stage, but he brought 
out of this partiture all the TONAL EFFECTS AND 
COLOR that his big body of instrumentalists were 
capable of bringing forth, HE SHOWED HIMSELF 
A MASTER CONDUCTOR and earned much of the 
applause for the excellence of the performance. 

—(Signed) Maurice Rosenfeld. 


Chicago Daily Journal.—Rimsky-Korsakoff's Russian 
Fairy Story, “The Snow Maiden” (Sniegurotchka), 
had its first performance by the Chicago Opera last 
night and proved to be a veritable Fairyland. Richard 
Hageman, who conducted, shared with Roerich (art- 
ist, who made scenery) THE HONORS OF THE PER- 
FORMANCE and the applause of the audience. THE 
BURDEN of preperias the musical part of the new 
PRESENTATION has rested upon HIS SHOULDERS, 
and HE ALONE STOOD RESPONSIBLE for its vir- 
tues or defects. The result was one to do him GREAT 
CREDIT and the cause for CONGRATULATION 
THAT HE IS A MEMBER OF THE COMPANY. 

The work proceeded SMOOTHLY. The orchestra- 
tion is written with consummate skill to suit a many 
angled purpose. The RICH POINTS WERE RE- 
VEALED WITH THE HAND OF A SURGEON, and 
the speed of the performance was kept to an excel- 
lent notch.—(Signed) Eugene Stinson. 


Chicago Herald and Examiner.—The performance 
(Sniegurotchka) had all the value of a_ premiere. 
The performance was a fine one, a circumstance that 
reflects great credit upon the company. ONE RE- 
MEMBERS FIRST THE ORCHESTRA, the chorus, 


the ballet. Sharing the first honors was the conduc- 
tor, RICHARD AGEMAN, HO FOUND TIME 


IN THE CROWDED FIRST WEEK and in the equall 
hectic weeks that preceded it, to PERFECT so FINE 
and ML pc ia an ensemble in a new and COMPLI- 
CATED work. 

The score BRISTLES WITH DIFFICULTIES, most 
of them that FUNDAMENTAL KIND that derive 
FROM RHYTHM. Thus the final chorus moves in 
elevens, Fives and threes and fours are mixed indis- 
Crain ll the matter, so complexly pre 

e spirit, as well as Tr, - 
sented, WW S CAUGHT and PROJECTED by MR. 
HAGEMAN with FINE SYMPATHY. Yet he was 
duly THOUGHTFUL of the singers, and none could 
complain that orchestral support was intrusive or 
overemphatic.—(Signed) Glenn Dillard Gunn. 





The Chicago Tribune.—If the Chicago Civic Opera 
Co, does nothing else notably for the rest of the sea- 


son, it would still have justified its right to exist 
from the manner in which it eet out Rimsky- 
Korsakofft’s ‘“‘Sniegurotchka”’ last night. Here was 
an opera AND A PERFORMANCE which sent memory 
scurrying back through the twelve years that Chicago 
has had its own opera to find something comparable 
in charm. Memory returns defeated. You will go 
far before you find a more delightful trip through 
the land of make-believe than this opera affords, It 
is for the children between the ages of six and sixty 
—apparently the whole audience classified as children 
last night, for the piece succeeded as novelties sel- 
dom succeed. Spirit of youth, big smashing choruses, 
tunes everywhere that fascinate while they are going 
on and are tantalizingly elusive afterwards. THE 
PERFORMANCE WAS AS SMOOTH AND WELL 
BALANCED AS THOUGH IT HAD BEEN RE- 
HEARSED FOR MONTHS AND PLAYED FOR 
WEEKS WITH NOT A HITCH OR A FLAW ANY- 
WHERE, It has been mentioned here and there that 
the opera company rejoices this season in a staff of 
conductors of the first rank—one of them was in 
charge last night—Richard Hageman. It was not only 
a musical performance in which to take delight, but 
an acting one as well. Even the chorus accustomed 
to stroll on and off as a singing organization pure 
and simple, became on this occasion a set of efficient 
and delightful actors, wherefore there was applause 
at every act and nearly every song, curtain calls that 
brought out the Conductor Hageman, etc.— 
—(Signed) Edward Moore. 


“CARMEN” 


Chicago Tribune.—It was a good show with many 
elements that had caused favorable comment in the 
past. Still there were some newcomers in the cast 
and with one important debut, The last belenged to 
Richard Hageman, Associate Musical Director of the 
company who, on this occasion, lifted his baton for the 
first time over the organization. Apparently the com- 
pany in acquiring his services HAS MADE AN IM- 
PORTANT ARTISTIC ADDITION TO ITS RANKS. 
This was neither unsuspected nor surprising to those 
who, during some half dozen summers, watched him 
and his methods at Ravinia, but it is none the less 
gratifying to know that the Chicago Opera has se- 
cured another first-class conductor. 

FIRST-CLASS HE CERTAINLY WAS IN HIS DB- 
BUT. Only a few operas in all the long list run with 
as high percentage of pure gold in the score as Car- 
men, and it is always the duty of the conductor to 
find and reproduce the gold. This Mr. Hageman did, 
emphasizing here, bringing out a bit of lyric rapture 
there, 

THE HOUSE CALLED HIM A SUCCESS, AND TO 
THAT VERDICT AN ADDITIONAL VOTE IS 
HERE APPENDED.—(Signed) Edward Moore 


Chicago Herald and Examiner.—-MR. HAGEMAN IS 
AN EFFICIENT MASTER OF THE BATON. HE 
KNOWS HIS SCORE, HIS ORCHESTRA AND HIS 
SINGERS. 


HE HAS TASTE, REFINEMENT, FORCE AND A 
FINE FEELING FOR CLIMAX. 
(Signed) Glenn Dillard Gunn. 


Chicago Evening Post.—Richard Hageman made his 
debut with company as conductor. HE HAS AN IN- 
CISIVE BEAT—COMMAND OF HIS FORCES, AND 
SHOWS THAT HE UNDERSTANDS THE SPIRIT 
OF THE MUSIC. HE CONDUCTED WITH VIGOR 
AND THE ORCHESTRA RESPONDED TO HIM. 

-——(Bigned) Kariton Hackett. 


The Chicago Daily Journal. 
ASSOCIATE MUSICAL 
FRENCH CONDUCTOR, 


RICHARD HAGEMAN, 
DIRECTOR AND FIRST 
made his first appearance 
at the conductor’s desk. HE IS ALREADY KNOWN 
AS A SCHOLAR, and HE GAVE EVIDENCE OF 
HAVING THAT TASTE AND SENSIBILITY to mood 
which is an essential gift of a GREAT CONDUCTOR. 
-—~(Bigned) Eugene Stinson. 


Chicago Daily News.—Richard Hageman made his 
Chicago debut as conductor. HE PUT MUCH VIGOR 
AND SPIRIT INTO the performance of the music of 
the opera. HE WAS ALERT, held the big personnel 
well together and gave to the reading of the score 


the sharp accent and precision that it called for. HE 
PROVED HIMSELF A FINE MUSICIAN AND A 
GIFTED CONDUCTOR,.—(Signed) Maurice Rosenfeld. 


Chicago Evening American.-MR. HAGEMAN AT 
THE DESK IS A MASTER ACCOMPANIST ON A 
GRAND SCALE. The quintet deserves particularly 
ardent praise. It was a stunning plece of vocal vir- 
tuosity and of consummate perfection of musician- 
ship, HE CONDUCTED FORCEFULLY WITH VI- 
VACITY AND VERVE.—(Signed) Herman Devries 


Mr. Hageman is Associate Musical Director of the Chicago 
Opera Co. and is connected in no capacity with any other 
institution except from June 27th until July 28th. 


Address Until June 25th, Chicago Civic Opera Co. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 





Leta Fortapes Concert ror REFUGEES. 


Had it been more widely known that one of Smyrna’s 
daughters, beautiful both in voice and looks, was to sing 
at the concert given in aid of the suffering refugees of 
Asia Minor (auspices, Church Advisory Committee), at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, December 7, there would have 
been an overcrowded attendance. Mille. Fotiades is from 
one of the most aristocratic families of Smyrna, grand- 
daughter of Duc de Blessa of Toscani. She fully verified 
what the press said of her in her rendition of Massenet’s 
Piece de Griselides, Bemberg’s Aime Moi, the Romance 
from ‘William Tell, and the Greek song, Souvenir de 
Smyrne (Xanthopoules), Her flexible voice flowed beauti- 
fully through the auditorium, and was greatly enjoyed. 
She sang the Greek song in her native tongue, the others 
in French, The International Orchestra, M. Manos Zer- 
vellys director, showed its capability in the overture from 
Suppé’s Light Cavalry and selections from Madame Butter- 
fly. Grace C. Voss recited The Little Bisque Doll, and, 
quite dramatically, Ole Mistis. Frederic A. Grant, tenor 
soloist, well known in concert and church work, sang 
Bartlett's Dream, Cadman’s At Dawning and Bischoff's 
Good Night, Sweet Dreams. (He personally sang the 
Bischoff song for the composer and his resonant voice 
could be heard with telling effect in all parts of the audi- 
torium, and every word distinctly understood. Nicholas 
L. Saslavsky was accompanist. 

Dr. Burgess and Dr. J. Billingsley paid glowing tribute 
to Mile, Fotiades for the work she had been doing for 
her people. The patronesses of this concert were Mesdames 
William T. Manning, Caleb R. Stetson, James W. Watson, 
Haley Fiske, George Zabriskie, J. Hull Browning, Samuel 
Thorne, Jr., and Gavin Hadden. The chairman of the 
committees were Mrs. J. J. Billingsley, executive com- 
mittee; Mrs. Bernard Duiz, reception committee; Mrs. 
Marie Louise Montagne, program committee; Mrs. Gallatin 
Childe, floor committee; Mrs. George Willie Botsford, 
entertainment committee; Mrs. George Jackson, arrange- 
ment committee. 


AMERICAN GUILD oF ORGANISTS’ EVENING. 


December 11, a company numbering under fifty persons, 
members of the American Guild of Organists, met at a 
musicale and reception given in the Waldorf Apartments. 
Dr. J. H. Finley, former president of City College, later 
head of the New York Bureau of Education, Albany, and 
now of the New .York Times editorial staff, was the 
speaker. One would think that a celebrity like Dr. Finley, 
known the world over as a splendid speaker, traveled: man 
and genial companion, would attract many listeners. The 
weather was not pleasant, but none of us are made of 
sugar, and will not melt! ‘What is the matter with the 

x O.? With a large membership they yet seem 
unable to interest their members sufficiently in such gather- 
ings. Dr. Finley’s talk included his experiences as a 
colonel in the U. S. A. Army, stationed in Palestine. He 
related many interesting and amusing experiences, and one 
was struck with his feats of pedestrianism, for he walked 
sometimes forty and sixty miles, mostly at night. Indeed, 
General Allenby, the English leader, told him ‘We shall 
have to extend our lines to give you more room for exer- 
cise.” Needless to say, Dr. Finley’s talk was most ab- 
sorbing and poetic, At the close his own poem, The Red 
Cross Spirit Speaks, music by Horatio Parker, was sung 
(in Red Cross costume) by Helen Swayne, who had previ- 
ously sung the Madame Butterfly aria and some old 
Christmas carols to the accompaniment of Warden Sealy; 
she is a very intelligent singer with good voice and style. 
Cellist Paul Kefer and Mr. Doersam united in playing 
a work of Spanish spirit. Much of all this was disturbed 
by the thump-thump of the neighboring dance orchestra 
in the grand ballroom, where the Army and Navy ball was 
in full swing. ' 

Rankin Honors Beppoe. 


Adele Rankin, concert soprano and New York vocal 
teacher, gave an At Home, Saturday evening, December 
9, in her studio (Metropolitan Opera House building) in 
honor of Mabel Beddoe, mezzo contralto. Miss Beddoe was 
heard recently in a successful recital at Aeolian Hall. A 
delightful program was offered by a number of the musi- 
cians present. Gustave Becker, pianist-composer, played 
three of his own interesting compositions; Robert Hunting- 
ton Terry, pianist-composer, offered two of his piano com- 
positions, and Florence Otis, soprano, sang two of his 
songs; Anna Welch, harpist, gave a group of beautiful 
numbers; Mildred Holland, well known dramatic coach, 
recited thrillingly Fay Foster’s The Americans Come, the 
accompaniment played by Miss Rankin. Everyone was 
disappointed not to hear Miss Beddoe, who was unable 
to sing owing to a severe attach of laryngitis. Miss Rankin 
sang Tes Yeux (Rabey) and Zal (from the Persian Suite 
by Bantock). Among those present were Mabel Beddoe, 
Marjorie Beddoe, Mr. and Mrs. Beddoe, Marie De Kyser 
Cummings and Mr. Cummings, Major Carlo .Cattappani, 
Charles Davis (director of the Schubert Society, Easton, 
Pa.), Ethel Dobson, Olive Glynn, Harry Hirt, Florence 
Otis, Wallace Radcliffe, Arthur Smith, Amy Ray Seward 
and Mr. Seward, Mr. and Mrs, R. H. Terry, M. B. Swaab, 
Ida Geer Weller and Mr. Weller, Anna Welch, Harold 
Waters, Marston Bragdon, W. E. Blackledge and others. 
Helen Fay was assistant hostess. 


SouTHLAND Srincers’ VERSATILE CONCERT. 


December 9, at the Hotel Plaza, the annual versaiile 
concert and dance of the Southland Singers, Emma A. 
Dambmann, founder and president, took place. Fifteen num- 
bers made up the musical program, among them soprano, 
alto and violin solos, with a duet giving variety. The 
sopranos were Katherine Face, Zola Belle Ruggles, Esther 
L. Adie, Marie Lake, Marion Ross, Marjorie L. Barnes, 
Arline Thomas, Mrs. Longbotham, Madeleine Hulsizer, 
and Mabel Baker. They sang arias and songs by modern 
composers with variety of merit and style, to vigorous 
applause from the large audience. Adele M. Schulz, mezzo 
soprano; Evelyn Paddock, pianist, and Herman Fuchs, 
violinist, also gave solos. Accompanists were Lucille Blabe, 
Doris Allbee, Vera Stetkewicz, and Henry S. Stewart. 
Mrs, Julian Edwards, a vice-president, was introduced; 
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running off of 
rand concert 
Stetkewicz, 


no encores were allowed, and the prom 
the whole program was commended. he 
and dance occurs January 19 with Jose 
violinist, as soloist. 

Mme. Dambmann will spend Christmas week in her 
home town, Baltimore, visiting relatives, and during her 
stay there will be heard again at the Baltimore cathedral, 
where she was soloist some years ago. 


Fiorence Ho.tianp Gives REcIrTAL. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson arranged a vocal program 
for the Barbour Home, on West 36th street, a fortnight 
ago, sung by her pupil Florence Holland; it was repeated 
December 10. December 18, at the East Side Y. M. C. A, 
Miss Patterson also arranged a program which two of her 
pupils gave, namely Florence Holland and Lillian Owens. 


ALBERT WIEDERHOLD AT Port CHESTER. 


The Blind Ploughman (Clarke), Consider the Lilies 
(Scott), Today If Ye Will Harken (Rogers), and Eve- 
ning Hymn (Speaks), were the four solos sung by Albert 
Wiederhold at Summerfield M. E. Church, December 10. 
His very powerful and resonant voice, combined with 
splendid style and clear enunciation, produced definite re- 
sults, in that the large congregation listened and enjoyed 
all his singing greatly. 


APPROPRIATE PROGRAM AND PRIZEs. 


At a recent evening by a well known musical club the 
president saw to it that everything was gy ng Inas- 
much as prizes were given for card tables she assigned 
the following musical prizes: subscription to the MusicaL 
Courter, box to the Metropolitan Opera, and the same for 
the coming German opera; forty grand pianos, donated by 
Wurlitzers, these pianos being three inches high and four 
inches long, to be used as ashtrays. The card scene from 
Carmen was also appropriately sung. 


MILLER AND VAN DER VEER RETURN. 


Following a three months’ absence on a most successful 
concert tour, Nevada Van der Veer, mezzo contralto, and 
Reed Miller, tenor, have returned to the metropolis. Mme. 
Van der Veer has resumed singing in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church and will soon be heard in Worcester, 
Mass. Mr. Miller has resumed singing at St. Thomas’ 
P. E. Church, where a regular feature is the Radio broad- 
cast, over 100,000 people hearing him sing. Both artists 
have several Messiah dates. 


VioLinist-ComposerR GRASSE AT Forest HIxts. 


Edwin Grasse, well known violinist-composer and organist, 
was soloist with the Forest Hills Choral Society, Bruno 
Huhn conductor, December 8. He played Sinding’s ballad 
in C and his own Waves at Play, winning real appreciation 
and recalls from the large audience. 


Wa ter Mitts In PittspurGH. 


Walter Mills, baritone, gave a program of seventeen 
songs and arias for the Twentieth Poder Club of Pitts- 
burgh, November 23. Mr. Mills’ splendid baritone voice 
made effect in his singing of classic and modern songs 
and arias. He is to be especially commended for using 
the songs of so many American composers, no less than 
seven appearing on his program; they were Homer, Watts, 
MacFadyen, Fisher, Quilter, Nevin and Ware. Dwight 
Anderson was at the piano, and also played a nocturne 
and two studies by Chopin. 

Deeember 1 Mr. Mills was vocal soloist in a joint recital 
with cellist Willeke for the second Bortz popular concert 
in Carnegie Music Hall. Again the stalwart baritone 
made a hit through his splendid singing, some of the fore- 
going songs also appearing on his program. 

The Letz Quartet appears in this course January 19. 


Dickinson DepicaTEs SKINNER ORGAN. 


Clarence Dickinson gave “An Hour of Organ Music” on 
the new Skinner organ in the Congregational Church in 
New Canaan, Conn., December 3, when his program in- 
cluded: Finlandia (Sibelius), Andante (Stamitz), Anno 
Domini, 1620 (MacDowell), Toccata (Le Froid de 
Mereaux), Prelude and Fugue in E minor and Anna 
Magdalena’s March (Bach), Overture to Der Freischuetz 
(Weber), Toccatina (Yon), The Nightingale and the 
Rose (Saint-Saéns), Revery and Berceuse (Dickinson), 
Christmas (Dethier). 


Dr. REININGER AS SOLOIST. 


Dr. Frederick A. Reininger was soloist at the December 
13 meeting of the Schubert Club, Stamford, Conn., sing- 
ing the prologue from Pagliacci. His voice is very resonant 
and expressive. 


Puonetic Society MEEts. 


The topic of the December 9 meeting of the Phonetic 
Society was Relation of Resonance to the Speaking 
Singing Voice, by P. Mario Marafioti, M.D.; the society 
also discussed the phonetic alphabet for uncommon words 
in text books. Thomas F. Cummings is secretary. 


N. Stuart Smith Recitar at Virci. ScHoov. 


Tonight, December 21, N. Stuart Smith, pianist, as- 
sisted by Imogene Brent, contralto, gives an invitation 
recital at the Virgil School of Music, 510 West End avenue, 
Mrs. A. K. Virgil director. 


Saran Hunt VANN IN NEw York. 


Sarah Hunt Vann, organist, of Birmingham, Ala., is 
in New York where she hopes to secure a position as 
church or moving picture organist. She is highly com- 
mended by leading authorities. 


FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION OF MusICIANS MEEeETs. 


The Fraternal Association of Musicians, George E. Shea, 
president, assembled for the second monthly meeting: of the 
season at Ceremonial Hall, Ethical Culture building, Novem- 
ber 28. Olga Warren, soprano, charmed with her grace and 
purity of voice in two res of choice songs. 

Helen DeWitt Jacobs, violinist, with Marjory E. Jacobs 
at the piano, delight ear and eye, playing several classical 
numbers with finished style and beautiful tone, Julius 
Koehl, pianist, who has established himself in public favor, 
gave the program a solid playing at the be- 
ginning five Chopin numbers, and at the end pieces by 


(Continued on page 37) 
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OMAHANS ACCLAIM 


MACBEITIR 


Chicago 
Coloratura Opera 
Soprano Association 





“Unquestionably the foremost coloratura soprano this country has ever produced.”—New York Globe. 


THE WORLD-HERALD, Nov. 21st, 1922: 


“Miss Macbeth’s voice is one that soars to great heights and revels in runs, trills and 
flowery passages of all sorts, rivalling a bird in sweetness and flexibility. It is of 
extreme purity, delightfully true to pitch and she sings with utmost ease. It was a 


record audience, only surpassed by the last Caruso concert.” 


THE DAILY NEWS, Nov. 21st, 1922: 
“It was the biggest Auditorium audience since the late Enrico Caruso sang here; 
more than 5,000 were present. From the first to last her appearance was all music 
—no fuss, no bizarre effects, no showiness, a sweetly simple singer, a wonderfully 
pleasing, sweet singer, thoroughly enjoyed.” 


THE BEE, Nov. 21st, 1922: oe 
“A coloratura voice of flexibility and power. It is unusually clear and brilliant and 
she sings with a fluency and an amazing breath control that both dazzles and charms. 
Miss Macbeth fairly showered the audience with beautiful runs, trills and glowing 


melody.” 


Management:—National Concerts, Inc. (Samuel Geneen, President), 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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ROCHESTER IS ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER PADEREWSKI’S RETURN 


Resnikoff Soloist with Boston Symphony—Alberto Salvi and 
Carolina Lazzari in Recital—New York Symphony, 
Stralia and Crooks Soloists—Alfred Cortot Plays 
Twice—Kilbourn Quartet Appears in Reorgan- 
ized Form—Letz Quartet Heard—Eastman 
School Notes—Other Items 


Rochester, N. Y., December 5.—The greatest interest was 
aroused by the coming of Paderewski on November 15 
for his first appearance in Rochester in six years almost 
to a day, his last previous concert having been on November 
16, 1916. The famous pianist won tremendous applause 
after each number, and at the end of his scheduled pro- 
gram was called back for five extra numbers. His program 
was similar to the ones he has been giving in other cities. 
Paderewski was engaged for the Rochester concert by 
James E. Furlong for the Eastman Theater management. 


Resnixorr Soroist Wita Boston SyMPpHony 

Another attraction that came with the fresh interest 
resulting from a long absence from a local concert hall was 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which played on November 
8 with Vladimir Resnikoff, the Russian violinist, who has 
lately been added to the Eastman School of Music faculty, 
as soloist. The orchestra had not appeared here since 
before the war, long before Pierre Monteux became its 
conductor. The program consisted of the Beethoven 
Eroica symphony, Debussy’s prelude to The Afternoon 
of a Faun, the Brahms concerto for orchestra and violin 
and the prelude to The Mastersingers. Mr. Resnikoff, al- 
though he joined the Eastman School faculty at the begin- 
ning of the term, made his first public appearance at this 
concert and his playing indicated that advance reports of 
his musicianship and skill had been accurate. He shared 
with the orchestra in the applause of the audience. This 
concert was the second in the Furlong series. 

Avpexto SALvI AND CAROLINA Lazzari 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, and Carolina Lazzari, contralto, 
appeared on November 22 as the second event in the Paley 
series. The audience was not so large as at previous con- 
certs, but found evident enjoyment in the skill of the two 
artists, calling them back repeatedly. Mr. Salvi played 
varied. selections, including some of his own compositions, 
with the cofisummate artistry for which he is known. 
Mme. Lazzari’s numbers included several arias and a group 
of songs, including Joy Came with the Day, by Florence 
Newell Barbour, a Rochester composer. Blanche Barbot 
was at the piano. 

New York Sympnony, STRALIA AND Crooks SoLoists 


The New York Symphony Orchestra came for its first 
of two concerts of the season on November 29 to find the 
warm welcome always shown for this organization, which 
has long been a favorite with Rochester patrons. Con- 
ductor Walter Damrosch had arranged an all-Wagner 
program, a feature of which was the presentation of the 
third act of Siegfried, with two soloists—Elsa Stralia, 
soprano, and Richard Crooks, tenor, both strangers to 
Rochester, Their work was rewarded by tremendous ap- 
plause. In Dreams from Tristan and Isolde, Gustave Tin- 
lot, concertmaster of the orchestra, played the violin solo 
part. This concert was in the Furlong series. 

Atrrep Cortor PLays Twice 

The chamber music season has drawn its quota of pat- 
ronage, with three series under way in Kilbourn Hall of 
the Eastman School of Music, besides the Tuesday Musicale 
morning series. On November 7, Alfred Cortot, eminent 
French pianist, put in a busy day, playing before the 
Tuesday Musicale in the morning and in the Tuesday even- 
ing course in Kilbourn, Hall at night. Between the two 
programs he played all of the Chopin preludes and etudes, 
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besides selections by Cesar Franck, Schumann, Liszt, Vi- 
valdi, Saint-Saéns, eon and Alair. The preludes came 
at the morning concert and the etudes at night. 

Kicpourn Quartet APPEARS IN ReorGANIZED Form 

The fourth concert in the Tuesday evening series brought 
the Kilbourn Quartet in its first appearance in its re-or- 
ganized form. This is the quartet originally assembled by 
George Eastman for private musicales, with Arthur Hart- 
mann as first violinist. With the opening of the Music 
School it became a fixed factor in the public concert season. 
Last season Mr. Hartmann and Gerald Maas, cellist, re- 
signed, and their places have been taken by Vladimir 
Resnikoff and Joseph Press, The other members are Gerald 
Kunz, second violin, and Samuel Belov, viola. The quartet 
gave genuine delight with its playing, the program in- 
cluding Beethoven’s No. 1 quartet, op. 18; Frank Bridge’s 
Cherry Ripe; Interludium in Modo Antico, by Glazounoff; 
Percy Grainger’s Molly on the Shore and the Borodine 
quartet, No. 2 

Letrz Quarter Hearp 

In the Friday evening series the Letz Quartet came to 
Kilbourn Hall on November 17. The quartet played here 
last season with such success that it was promptly re-en- 
gaged. The membership is the same as last year, with 
Hans Letz, first violin; Edward Kreiner, viola; Edwin 
Bachmann, second violin; Horace Britt, cello. It played 
Beethoven's F major quartet, op. 59, No. 1; Schubert’s 
Quartetsatz, and two movements from Debussy’s quartet 
op. 10. In the center of the program Mr. Britt played 
two Bach cello selections. 


EAstMAN Scuoot Nores 


On December 1, the second concert in this series was 
given by Raymond Wilson, pianist, and Jeanne Woolford, 
mezzo-contralto, both of the Eastman School faculty. Mr. 
Wilson featured with a performance of the MacDowell 
Eroica sonata, in the interpretation of which he has been 
widely praised. He played also two Chopin numbers and 
two by Dohnanyi. rs. Woolford sang a German group, 
three Russian songs and an English group by Carpenter, 
Barnett, Bibb and a song of her own writing, Denouement, 
which she was obliged to repeat. 

Music programs continue to be an important part of the 
waekly moving picture entertainments at ‘the Eastman 
Theater. One of the recent soloists was Vladimir Dubinsky, 
who recently came to the Eastman Theater Orchestra as 
first cellist, bringing with him .an impressive reputation 
gained as a solo artist, and as a member of many famous 
orchestras on both sides of the ocean. Mr. Dubinsky is one 
of a coterie of distinguished musicians who have come to 
Rochester under the new musical activities here and have 
become prominent in the city’s musical life. 

The Original Piano Trio (three young men) was so 
popular with Eastman Theater audiences that it was held 
over for a second week. Marian Keeler, soprano, was 
soloist for a week beginning November 20. 


Orner Items 


The Chamber of Commerce Glee Club, composed of local 
professional and business men, gave a concert on November 
14 under the direction of W. Stanley Hawkins. The solo- 
igs were J. R. ‘Wilson, E. L. Chapin, Lucile Davis, and 
Jeanne Woolford. 

Another prominent local glee club to appear recently was 
that of the Rochester Lodge of Elks, which was _ reor- 
ganized this year under the direction of Norman Nairn. 
Soloists at the concert, which was given November 29, 
were Mrs. C. A. Howland, F. T. Taft, Jerry Welles and 
Thomas A. Wier. 

Pupils of Bella Hebing gave a recital on November 18, 

Annie C. Parsons, well known Rochester ‘teacher, has 
arranged a normal class for the teaching of the University 
Course of Normal Study to teachers who intend to adopt 
it. Miss Parsons is quite an authority on the course as she 
studied under Kate Chittenden and Isador sha both of 
them among the founders of the course. . W. Su 





“GRACE HOLST ADMIRABLE” 


Chicago American, Dec. 4, 1922 
GRACE HOLST ADMIRABLE 


Grace Holst made a most admirable 
debut as Sieglinde, Miss Holst has all 
the required qualities for the successful 
interpretation of Wagnerian heroines— 
a soprano of particularly meaty depth 
and power, with a poouler silvery me- 
tallic color that holds its own against 
full orchestra; a refined, restrained, yet 
expressive style of acting; simplicity, 
joined with authority; a very sympa- 
thetic stage presence; and, of course, 
the cosmopolitan culture of her experi- 
ence. Hers is one of the best Sieg- 
lindes. 


} ge Herald-Examiner, 
Dec. 4, 1922 


Grace Holst, who as Sieglinde made 
her first appearance on any stage 
showed remarkable gifts. One may ad 
that her attainments, when one con- 
siders her youth and complete lack of 
experience, are not less worthy to be 
admired. She possesses a voice of 
splendid power, a true dramatic s0- 
prano. It is, in my opinion, badly 
trained. But its fine timbre, her splen- 
did musical and dramatic talents, sur- 
mounted even those obstacles which she 
imposed by fauity vocal habits, and she 
deserved the favor which the audience 
showed her, 


Chicago Tribune, Dec, 4, 1922 


Grace Holst made her debut as Sieg- 
linda without interruption from any 
claquer or claquers, and with consider- 
able success. er voice has body and 
quality. It is likely to become noisy 
with enthusiasm, but under proper re- She 
straint had its part in the rest of th 
fine music. 


“Hers Is One of the 
Best Sieglindes.”’ 


—Herman Devries, Chicago American 


Chicago Daily News, Dec. 4, 1922 abroad and 


Grace Holst, a young Scandinavian 
soprano, made her Chicago debut on 
this occasion, assuming the 
linde, in which she 
artist of pretentious powers, 
has a clear, high soprano voice 
of pleasant quality, very well handled, 
and of wide range. 


—Chicago American, Dec. 4, 1922 


She sang and played the role with 
evident understanding and with poise. 
She is a good-looking young person and 
made a very successful premiere. At 
the end of the first act she was called 
forth several times and was presented 
with several floral tributes. 


Chicago Evening Post, Dec. 4, 1922 


Miss Grace Holst, who made her de- 
but as Sieglinde, had a voice of g 
quality save when called on for too 
much power on the upper tones, and 
sang the music with understanding. She 
played the role sympathetically. 


Geteege Evening Journal, 
Dec. 4, 1922 


Grace Holst, the new soprano, has a 
figure of great dignity and grace. Her 
voice is ample, its use colored by some 
impurities, and its quality unable to 
meet all the demands of the part with 
entire success. It will be very pleas- 
ant to hear the beautiful young singer 
further. She was heartily received, and 
there were very many flowers. 


Ghloage Journal of Commerce, 
Dec. 4, 1922 


Miss Grace Holst made her debut 
with the company yesterday in the role 
of Sieglinde, a part which she has sung 
in which she has evidently 
schooled. Miss Holst is a 
true Wagnerite and it is unfair to judge 
her work by other than German stand- 
ards. She measures entirely up to this 
test and comes with colors flying. 
Her work is studied, there is always 

er balance between vocalization and 
action and there is an absence of every- 
thing that savors of the florid. 


been well 


rt of Sieg- 
owed herself an 
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PITTSBURGH BEGINS SERIES 
OF CHAMBER MUSIC RECITALS 


Carnegie Tech Orchestra Active—Brilliant Concerts by 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Mme. Calvé, Titta Ruffo, 
Yvonne d’Arle and Alfred Cortot Heard 
in Concerts—Notes 


Pittsburgh, Pa., December 4.—The actual launching of 
Andreas Dippel’s United States Grand Opera Company 
with the sumptuous performance of Die Walkiire, was the 
crowning event of the month’s music, but another inno- 
vation of far subtler influence in the community was 
beginning of the chamber music recitals in the halls of 
Carnegie Institute. ‘When the former Pittsburgh Orchestra 
disbanded, many of the members remained to further their 
careers as teachers; none of these gentlemen has done more 
to foster the artistic spirit than Victor Saudek, flutist, whose 
ensemble has given us many delectable programs, and who 
was chosen by the institute to arrange a number of con- 
certs for Sunday afternoons to be played in the Hall of 
Painting and the Hall of Sculpture. No finer settings 
could be asked for this particular type of music and the 
casual audience, consisting for the most part of children, 
was most appreciative. The experiment is another generous 
undertaking to bring before our citizens the finest culture 
from every phase of art; it lacks every suggestion of 
pedantry and was grasped with an enthusiasm that was 
truly grateful. 


CARNEGIE TECH ORCHESTRA 


With the assurance that the Philadelphia Orchestra is 
not to return next season, Dean Bossange, of the depart- 
ment of music at Carnegie Tech, has lost no time in pre- 
paring ground for a possible Pittsburgh Orchestra. ith 
the support of a number of generous citizens, he has ar- 
ranged several concerts to be given in the near future by 
the orchestra of Tech which, it seems, will without doubt 
be the nucleus of any orchestra this city may support in 
the near future. 


BrittiANt CONCERTS BY PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

Mr. Stokowski gave a brilliant concert on November 10 
when he offered the Dvorak New World symphony, a 
group of short pieces of Lully, the Vivaldi Concerto Grosso 
in D minor and the overture to William Tell. In the after- 
noon the orchestra, under the leadership of Dr. Thaddeus 
Rich, played for the public school children and offered a 
varied program. 

MapAME CALvE 

The return of Calvé brought out a large audience. Calvé 
was the gracious hostess, the rogue, the flirt, the trage- 
dienne; her fan and mantilla stood her in good stead, and 
yet by the voice alone, as in the Card Scene from Carmen, 
she was still able to thrill her hearers. 


Titta Rurro AND YVONNE D’ARLE 


Titta Ruffo has always been a prime favorite with our 
concert goers. Both he and Miss d’Arle, who shared the 
program, sang many operatic airs; after Ruffo’s Largo al 
Factotum, the audience was in pandemonium, 


ALFRED CortToT 


The Art Society's monthly reception brought a recital 
by Alfred Cortot such as we can hardly hope to hear again 
this season. His playing of the Schumann Carnaval will 
ever remain a ravishingly beautiful performance as well 
as the César Franck prelude, chorale and fugue. Twelve 
Chopin etudes and the Debussy Children’s Corner com- 
pleted the program. 

Notes 


The Mendelssohn Choir has increased its membership 
by fifty voices and on November 20 sang Handel’s Dettingen 
Te Deum and Rossini’s Stabat Mater. The soloists were 
all members of the choir and gave sincere readings to the 
score. 

The monthly meeting of the Musicians’ Club was un- 
usually interesting. The principal address was made by 
Dr. Carl E. Seashore, professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Dr. Max Schoen of Carnegie Tech, also 
spoke and Vincent B. Wheeler discussed the subject Gregor- 
ian Chant: Its History and Evidence in —" Music. 
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Gescheidt’s Voice Analysis Class 
Demonstration 


At the sessions of this class in her Carnegie Hall studios, 
December 6, the scientific principles of Miss Gescheidt’s 


system for Normal Natural Voice Development were 
demonstrated in every conceivable way. Points on voice 
were discussed freely and logically, showing that her pupils 
are given a liberal mental and ear training, which es 
even more clear and concise the definite principles being 
taught by Miss Gescheidt in private lessons. The evening 
closed with an hour of artistic singing, during which time 
a demonstration was made by fifteen-year-old Margaret 
Zerberle, to show a voice developing at this early age, 
with ease and natural expression of quality. This demon- 
stration was part of the educational feature. 

Miss Gescheidt has another remarkable adjunct to her 
studio in Luigi Boccelli, a baritone (a young, blind singer). 
He gave an individual recital at the Ritz Carlton in 
Philadelphia, December 11. An exceptional career is pre- 
dicted for this young man, twenty-one years of age, in 
spite of the handicap of blindness. During the Hour of 
Song twenty arias and songs were sung, divided into eight 
numbers, those participating being Hazel Drury, Inez Har- 
rison, Margaret Zerberle, Matilda Sorg, Foster House, 
Frederic Baer and Grant Kimbell, with Betty Schuleen 
at the piano, Composers represented were Del Riego, 
Clark, Speaks, Mendelssohn, Benedict, Wilson, Puccini, 
Yon, Whelpley, Schubert, Brahms (a group of four songs), 
Rosa, Verdi, Tosti and Molloy. 


Edward Collins’ Recitals 
Edward Collins, pianist of Chicago, pla: with great 
success in recitals at Vicksburg and Port Citeon (Miss.), 
as well as at Cairo, during the week of No 4 
On December 10 he gave his annual recital in Chicago, 
winning much praise from the public and press, 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF | 





Russta Resumes Musicat Foretcn RELATIONs. 

Berlin, December 1—The first foreign artist to appear 
in Russia since 1917 is Oscar Fried, the conductor. He 
has already conducted four concerts in Moscow with the 
orchestra of the State Theater. The first program was 
devoted solely to Beethoven and the success was enormous, 
Herr Fried having to respond to recalls time and time again. 
Numerous officials of the Soviet Government, as well as 
the German Ambassador, Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, were 
among the audience. A. Q. 


Jacuino Wins ITALiAN Opera Prize. 

Rome, November 27.—The jury for the competition in- 
stituted by the Commission for Fine Arts has chosen, out 
of fourteen lyric operas presented, Giocond e iluso Re, by 
Maestro Jachino, as worthy of ‘the first prize, 50,000 lire. 
Morenita, by Persico, receiving 30,000 lire as second prize. 
Sandha, by Lattuada; Ulisse, by Catalani d’Abruzzo, and 
Laurette, by Landi, received honorable mention and will 
also be performed during the winter in some theater, to be 
decided upon. Judges were Puccini, Alfano, Ciléa, Gasco, 
Molinari, Pedrollo and d’Atri., DF. 
VieENNA Has Great Scuusert MeMortAL EXHIBITION. 

Vienna, November 17.—In connection with the big Schu- 
bert Festival Week now current in the Vienna concert 
halls, the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde has opened a great 
exhibition of the numberless precious manuscripts of Schu- 
bert’s compositions contained in its archives. Perhaps the most 
unique of these is Schubert’s original manuscripts of his 
song, Death and the Maiden, which Schubert’s  step- 
brother had cut up in several small squares, of which all 
but two have been restored by the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde. One of the missing two squares will next week 
be sold at auction at Vienna. One of the leaves contained 
in the exhibition is a piano composition of Schubert on 
the back side of which is a Beethoven composition in the 
latter’s own handwriting. FP, &. 
Bic New Music PusiisHinc Firm Founpep at VIENNA. 

Vienna, November 16—A new music publishing firm has 
been founded here with a large capital under the name of 
Wiener Philharmonischer Verlag, for the publication of 
the musical classics and of modern works of the radical 
and revolutionary kind. P. B 

Strauss “Snuss” RAvVEL. 

Vienna, November 22—On the occasion of his latest 
visit to Vienna, Maurice Ravel had publicly declared that 
his new ballet, La valse, was inspired by and intended for 
performance at Vienna. It is now learned that Ravel has 
since formally offered the Vienna Staatsoper the first rights 
on a scenic performance of the piece, but that the Staatsoper 
has declined to accept the Ravel work for production. La 


harmonic Orchestra may be relieved of financial embarrass- 
ment has just matured through ‘the generosity of certain 
wealthy and influential patrons of music. 
donation, however, has a string tied to it, and that is that 
in return for their financial support they demand that the 
city, 
the subscription concerts do their share toward the con- 
templated economic reforms which are to place the members 
of the orchestra on a safe basis. 
may be a battle royal between the parties for the ultimate 
control of the organization. 
wangier has lined up with the prospective patrons, 
dently hoping to realize his artistic plans, which include a 
departure from the conservative policy of ‘the past. 


the 
ninety-three million crowns daily, 


of almost two billions a month. 
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valse had its first performahce in concert form at the 
French Music Festival recently held at eee by 
Willem Mengelberg. ai; % 


Vienna TO Hear New Korncotp Work. 
Vienna, November 13.—Eric Wolfgang Korngold’s latest 


work is a Prelude to an Opera Buffa, for chamber orchestra. 
The work will have its first performance anywhere at 
Vienna this season at the hands of a chamber orchestra 
formed of members of the Philharmonic Orchestra and con- 
ducted by Rudolf Nilius. 
by Wilhelm Grosz, entitled Rondels, will also receive 
its premiére. P. 3B, 

Bertin PHirHARMONIC May Get FINANCIAL 


In the same series a song cycle 


ASSISTANCE, 
Berlin, December 2—A plan by which the Berlin Phil- 


Their proposed 
the State and the private concern now in charge of 
It looks now as if there 


Conductor Furt- 
evi- 


Incidentally, 


A. Q. 
AustrIAN GOVERNMENT TAKES ACTION. 
Vienna, November 28.—In connection with its Reconstruc- 


tion Plan, the Austrian Government has entered a bill in 
parliament which calls for a substantial curtailment of the 


Staatsoper’s expenses. The Staatsoper is to be made self- 
supporting hereafter, and the subsidy of the State will be 
reduced to a small nominal sum. At present, according to 
Neues Wiener Journal, the Staatsoper is expending 
while receipts vary from 
leaving an average deficit 
In order to increase the 
slackening attendance, the Staatsoper’s management has 
made a great reduction in its admission prices, which is an 
innovation in the history of that theater. P 


thirty to forty millions a night, 


A New Pranistic Propicy. 
Berlin, November 29.—Dazzling success was attained in 
Vienna by Hans Lewy, a fourteen-year old pianist-composer, 
of Rorschach, Switzerland. His playing is marked by 


exquisite finish, and his compositions, especially a symphony 


of splendid content and form, show great maturity, The 
critics are said to have been amazed. Q. 
VieNNA “Mippte CLass Opera” Scueme Burien. 
Vennia, November 25.—. All hopes of reopening the col- 
lapsed “Middle Class Opera” on a sound financial basis have 
now been vanquished by the discovery that the capital (which 
had been subscribed by the members of the Opernverein 
founded for this purpose) has disappeared in some way 
though the machinations of the two commercial directors 


_first Central European pianist to invade Russia since 


19 


The two men will in all probability be arrested, 
No blame rests on the 
the Vienna musicologist 


of the opera. 
and the society has disbanded. 
artistic director, Richard Specht, 


Sicri Arnotpson “Comes Back.” 

Vienna, November 24.—Sigrid Arnoldson, the once cele 

brated “Swedish Nightingale” and niece of Adelina Patti 

(she has sung in New York, London and elsewhere in 

former years), has opened a studio for vocal instruction 
in Vienna, Mme. Arnoldson is the wife of Alfred Fisch 

hoff, her former impresario, who is now connected with a 
prominent local concert bureau. P. B. 

RosENTHAL PIoNeER INVADER oF Russia. 

Vienna, November 23.—Moriz Rosethal has 

gaged for a tour of the Russian Soviet Republic 


been en- 
He is the 
the 
Bolshevists came to the government there. P.B 
AMERICANS PLay Wuite Street Riors Go On, 
Cologne, November 20.—The industrial crisis which is 
causing many factories to close, is resulting in great unrest 
among the workers, who parade the streets and make great 
demonstrations. Just in the section where the rioting was 
at its worst, Victor Benham, pianist, and Rudolph Polk 
violinist, were playing recitals. The streets were a mass of 
human beings, policemen trying to disperse the mob with 
drawn sabres, and the workers stubbornly resisting with 
clubs and other impromptu weapons. It is only natural that 
under these conditions the audiences were small, but they 
lacked nothing in enthusiasm. H. U. 
Fritzt MASSARY TO 
Berlin, November 25.—Fritzi Massary has been engaged 
to appear in her latest success, Madame Pompadour, at 
Daly's Theater in London, beginning in March. It will be 
necessary for her to study the role in English and therefore 
she will have to discontinue the part here in Berlin as well 
as in several other cities, including Prague, Amsterdam 
and Copenhagen. 5 
Lonponers AppLAup First 
London, December 4 


APPEAR IN LONDON 


Arnotp Bax 
Great enthusiasm greeted last 
night’s premiére, under Albert Coates, of a new symphony 
by Arnold Bax. The work is in three movements and plays 
for less than half an hour, but it shows an ami izing deve lop 
ment of the composer’s genius. The orchestral coloring is 
more vital, and the work seethes with condensed energy and 
inspiration. G. C 
New EnGutsu Music Pusttsuep 1n Lonpon. 


SYMPHONY BY 


London, December 5.—The Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, of which Messrs. Stainer and Bell are the official 
publishers, have just issued four English works of some 


size, i. ¢. Nicholas Gatty’s Prince Ferelon, a musical ex 
travaganza in one act, which had a very successful public 
performance at the Old Vic last year; Cyril Rootham’s 
Brown Earth, for chorus, semi-chorus and orchestra; G 
O’Connor-Morris’ Fantasy, for string quartet, and Felix 
WwW hite’s Nymph’s Complaint for the Death of Her Fawn, 
which is scored for oboe (or violin), viola and pis Ano. 























Richard Aldrich in “The Times” 


“He has nervous force under his manner of reserve, 
an individuality tempered by deference to his com- 
posers. In particular, he opened up some old popes 
of classics, restoring certain grace notes that Schu- 
mann put in parentheses in later editions of the 
‘Etudes Symphoniques’.” 


Max Smith in “The American” 


“Young Beryl Rubinstein a yesterday afternoon 
in Aeolian Hall a remarkable and at times stimulat- 


BERYL 
RUBINS 


TEIN 





a 








KE 


Reviews Eloquent of 
Success at His Aeolian 


Hall, New. Y ork, Recital, 
on November 28th. 


ing demonstration of his virtuoso powers at the 
piano.’ 


Gilbert Gabriel in “The Sun” 
“Mr. Rubinstein has grown, and grown interest- 
ingly. He is remembered as a lyric artist, a poetic, 
tather than as the larger and more positive inter- 
reter that he seemed yesterday. He plays strongly, 
ogically, now, and with a cleanness that is often 
brilliant.” 


“The Morning Telegraph” 


“The player proved that he knew his scores, invest- 
ing them with scrupulous care and nice attention in 
avoiding over-emphasis.” 


Pianist 





Deems Taylor in “The Morning World” 


“There was fine clarity in everything he did, so that 
his ‘drawing’ was always clean and sharp—a virtue 
traceable in part to his exceptional structural sense 
and _—— to the intelligence and restraint of his 
pedalling. He gave a beautifully articulated, warm- 
blooded reading of the Bach Organ Prelude and 
Fugue and an equally clear-cut performance of a 
work totally different in character, Ravel’s sardonic 
‘Alborado del Gracioso.’ This latter, with its fasci- 
nating alternation of quadruple and quintuple time, 
was a really brilliant piece of work, smooth and lam- 
bent as a sheet of polished metal.” 


Katherine Spaeth in “The Evening Mail” 


“He brought imagination and temperament to the 
Schumann symphonic etudes, but his reading was in- 
tellectual rather than emotional, and if Schumann 
needed to profit by it he did. We have always liked 
to hear Mr. Rubinstein and he plays far too seldom.” 


Management: MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS 
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Note to pianists, American and in America: 
Casella has made a transcription for solo piano and 
orchestra of the Albeniz Rapsodie Espagnole and 
scored a great hit with it the other day in Paris. 
Who will be the first to play it here? 


-~-<@> 

Composers were slow to follow the example set 

by Beethoven; but finally Dr. Vaughan Williams got 

around to writing a pastorale symphony, and now 

Henri Marteau, the violinist, has produced one which 

was performed recently at Dresden. “Next?” as the 
barber says. 


One of the Pittsburgh dailies, commenting on the 
cessation of the activities there of the United States 
Grand Opera Club, says that the musical population 
of the city feels about the situation as the old rhyme 
has it: “If so soon I was to be done for, what on 


earth was I begun for ?” 
i.intinee 


Iceland has a native composer, though one suspects 
from his name, Sveinbjornsson, that he is only a 
first generation Icelander, probably a child of Danish 
emigrant parents. He wrote, so it is said, the na- 
tional hymn of Iceland and was knighted for it by the 
King of Denmark. Can anyone send us a copy of 


the national hymn of Iceland? 
—~@- 


ae : 

In these days when we hear of pupils and young 
artists going off to Europe to finish their vocal 
studies, it is rather interesting to know that Angelo 
Minghetti, the new Italian Chicago Opera tenor, 
came to America sometime before joining the com- 
pany in order to,do some work with Lazar Samoiloff. 
And Mr, Minghetti’s success in Chicago might be 
taken as a further instance of his level headedness. 


® 

The following notice, printed on a neat card, is 
respectfully called to the attention of managers and 
conductors of symphony orchestras in general: “The 
Detroit Symphony Society and Mr. Gabrilowitsch, 
extend to the subscribers to the Symphony concerts 
of 1922-23 a most cordial invitation to be present 
at a special public rehearsal of Richard Strauss’ A 
Hero’s Life, Orchestra Hall, Wednesday afternoon, 
December 13, 1922, at four o'clock, precisely. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch will give an informal talk about the 
composition, illustrating with the entire orchestra.” 


Le Courrier Musicale says that an English com- 
poser, Ernest Neroman, enjoys himself in acting as 
referee for boxing matches in his off moments (can 

_this be merely a slight mistake for the celebrated 
Earnest Newman?); and that Thomas Monet, a 
contributor to the Musical Times, is a football re- 
porter otherwise. Which reminds us that two ven- 
erable New York critics, Messrs. Krehbiel and Hen- 
derson, started out as baseball reporters for daily 
papers; that Henderson is still a great yachting re- 
porter and wrote an authoritative textbook on navi- 
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gation; and that Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, no longer 
with the daily press, used to write music criticisms 
and tennis reports with either hand and equal 
facility. 


— e— — 

Sir Landon Ronald tells a pretty story of the late 
Adelina Patti. After long pleading she consented to 
have her voice recorded for a phonograph and finally 
listened to the reproduction of the sound which she 
herself had made. She was greatly excited, threw 
kisses at the machine, and cried; “Ah! mon Dieu! 
Now I understand why I am Patti! What a voice! 
What art!” 


—— 
E, E. Taubert, dean of German musicians, eighty- 
four years old, is still busy composing. A _ violin 
sonata of his was produced in Berlin only a few 
weeks ago, Of it our correspondent said: “One 
cannot expect in a Taubert sonata a revelation of 
modern spirit. Still the aged artist’s music is of ex- 
cellent workmanship, cleanly written, pure in form 
and of agreeable sound.” 


Word comes from the American Academy at Rome 
that Sir Hugh Allen, director of the Royal College 
of Music, London, gave a luncheon for the music 
department at the college recently. The occa- 
sion was an enjoyable one. A tour of the whole 
great college was made. On the same evening a re- 


ception was given by Percy Scholes at Bedford Man- 

sions, at which Sowerby’s new sonata was played by 

the composer and Amy Neil, of Chicago. 
fitalliseisies 


Charles Lepers has just retired from his position 
as baritone soloist at the Church of Saint Pierre de 
Montrouge, Paris, at the age of eighty-one years. 
M. Lepers made his debut on the stage at The Hague 
in 1867, retired from opera in 1882, and has held the 
church position for the last thirty-four years. Le 
Courrier Musicale, which tells of this venerable sing- 
er, suggests that he may still join in the private musi- 
cales given at the Maison Rossini, the home for aged 
French musicians where he now lives. 

seg i> a Re Rae 

The Italian operatic paper, Courriere di Milano, 
tells a good story about Richard Strauss and Leo 
Blech, conductor of the Berlin State Opera, who is 
to come over here in February with the German 
Opera Company. Blech was conducting a rehearsal 
of Salome with Strauss listening, and the composer 
requested the conductor once or twice to hurry the 
tempo at certain passages. As Blech failed to meet 
his wishes, Strauss finally lost patience and cried 
out: “Who wrote this opera, you or I?” Blech 
turned about, smiled in the gentlest manner at 
Strauss, and replied : “I didn’t, thank God!” 

— 


Andreas Dippel, writing to the Musicat Courier 
about the failure of his opera company, says with dis- 
arming simplicity: “With the receipts being equal 
to the expenses, we could have gone on forever.” 
One can hardly credit the impresario with being the 
original discoverer of this weighty truth, however. 
Captain Jinks, of the Horse Marines, long ago found 
out that it was uncomfortable and inconvenient to 
live beyond one’s means, and other great characters 
of history have, since time immemorial, believed that 
the only really successful course in life is to make 
sure that no more goes out of the left pocket than 
comes into the right. 


etlaaail x 

Franz Schubert would be the most surprised man 
in the world, could he know that he had been running 
on and near Broadway for two consecutive seasons 
as the composer of the most successful comic opera 
shown in that time, Blossom Time. But no wonder, 
for Blossom Time, reheard a few evenings ago, after 
an interval of over a year, sounded as fresh as ever. 
There is life for many a year yet in those delightful 
century-old tunes. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Dorothy Donnelly, who did the book and lyrics, and 
Sigmund Romberg, who made over the score for 
America, produced in their American version some- 
thing that was distinctly superior to the German 
original, 


MUSICAL COURIER CORRESPON- 
DENT NOW OHIO’S WOMAN JUDGE 


Judge Florence E. Allen has been elected to the Supreme 
Court of Ohio as an independent candidate after serving 
as Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, Cleveland ; the 
first woman to sit in a*court of general jurisdiction, legal 
and equitable, civil and criminal; the first woman in the 
world to preside in first degree murder cases. . Born in 
Utah, Florence Allen spent her childhood climbing moun- 
tains and exploring prairies. She was ready for college 
at thirteen. She studied music until she entered Western 
Reserves University, where she was graduated with honors. 


She played on the athletic teams, and in class fights could . 


lay_out three or four opponents single-handed. 
Berlin—the study of music and criticisms for THE 
Musica Courter.—After two years of this Miss Allen 
returned to Cleveland—New York Times. 
Con- 


The Musicat Courier is proud of her. 
gratulations ! 
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TICKET SPECULATORS 


Last week the Producing Managers’ Associa- 
tion of New York announced that a plan to rid 
the city of ticket speculators had been adopted 
and would immediately be put in force. The 
plan was to have a central office with many 
branch offices for the sale of all tickets, thus 
doing away with agencies. Instead of charging 
a premium of fifty cents, as do the agencies, the 
managers’ office would charge only ten cents 
additional on each ticket. 

Next day came protests on the part of some 
managers, and the plan is reported to have been 
referred back to a committee to examine con- 
ditions further. At this writing the outcome 
seems still to be in doubt. It is urged that the 
new central office would not do away with the 
street speculators, whose system it is to buy up 
bunches of tickets and sell them at any price 
they can get for them. 

This concerns chiefly the theaters, and prin- 
cipally the big “hits” to which it has become 
impossible to get tickets without buying them 
months in advance and by the payment of a 
premium. But the speculators have also entered 
the field of grand opera and have become inter- 
ested in the best advertised concert artists. It 
is by no means unusual to see seats advertised 
for the Metropolitan Opera and such artists as 
Paderewski, Chaliapin and others. When the 
Metropolitan is sold out, with not a seat to be 
had at the box office, tickets may be purchased 
on the sidewalk or at certain agencies by the 
payment of double price, sometimes even three 
times the regular price. 

That does not hurt the great successes. For 
such offerings the houses are sold out, and that 
is naturally all the promoters can ask or expect. 
But it hurts many other productions because 
people get the habit of taking it for granted that 
no tickets can be had except through the agen- 
cies or speculators. And there are, in the first 
place, a great many people who are unwilling, 
or cannot afford, to pay the premium—and there 
are a great many more people who are offended 
by the system and stay away from the theater 
because they are unwilling to be gouged—to 
support the profiteer, as they consider it. 

It does not take much to keep the average 
run of people away from the box office, and it 
is because managers have realized this that they 
are endeavoring to discover a means of getting 
rid of the agencies, and especially the specula- 
tors. There are not a few people who never 
even make the attempt to get to the Metropolitan 
Opera. They simply do without. And it is re- 
ported, too, that some people did not try to get 
tickets for the Paderewski recitals because they 
believed the speculators would get in first and 
get all the good seats. 

The very fact that this report was probably 
without much solid foundation gives it all the 
more force. It illustrates, better than anything 
else could, how strongly people resent the whole 
system. People are perfectly willing to stand 
in line for hours so as to get tickets if they have 
assurance that the people who stand before 
them are just ordinary purchasers; but when 
they discover that the people in the line before 
them are speculators’ agents who have bought 
up all the best seats, they naturally say “never 
again!” And that “never again” is a dangerous 
matter for the healthy development of the mu- 
sical and theatrical world. 

Another case that has come to light is that of 
a millionaire who was solicited for a subscrip- 
tion to the subsidy of a local opera company to 
make up the deficit. His answer was that he 
would subscribe willingly and freely if his 
friends could buy tickets at the box office and 
not be obliged to pay premiums to the specula- 
tors if they wanted to enjoy the opera. The 
Paris Opera has broken up the business of the 
speculators by putting the name of the pur- 
chaser on the ticket with a non-exchangeable 
contract attached—and it is a misdemeanor in 
France to assume a name not your own; so most 
people would hesitate to patronize the specula- 
tors since it would require them to use an 
assumed name, and anybody might be chal- 
lenged at the door. 

The fact is, probably, that theater and concert 
managers could break up the business of the 
speculators by simply refusing to sell blocks of 
seats to anybody, and the agencies are found by 
many people to be a convenience and might well 
remain. 
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HUME AND BURKE TO THE RESCUE 


No young composer can rightly be blamed for 
thinking that the discoveries he makes are new and 
have never been thought of before. This false idea, 
however, often causes him to waste time and lose 
his naturalness in searching for novel effects. He 
does not know that it is much easier to be superfi- 
cially new and strange than convincingly natural. 
He is like the boy who thinks he is doing something 
worthy of notice when he climbs over the fence 
instead of passing through the gate. All boys climb 
over fences. It is characteristic of boyhood. Young 
composers often climb over harmonic fences instead 
of passing through the gate of modulation. It is 
characteristic of young composers, and is by no 
means so wonderful as some of the young composers 
think. 

The Scotch philosopher, David Hume, in his Es- 
says, published in 1741, said: 

Excess of refinement is now more to be guarded against 
than ever, because it is the extreme which men are the 
most apt to fall into, after learning has made some progress, 
and after eminent writers have appeared in every species of 
composition. The endeavor to please by novelty leads men 
wide of simplicity and nature, and fills their writings with 
affectation and conceit. 

Hume uses the word refinement and conceit in an 
old-fashioned sense, but he refers to a failing which 
is as common today as it was two centuries ago. 
He perfectly understood those writers who strove 
incessantly for effects and were never satisfied un- 
less they got some novel sensation into every work. 

Simplicity passes for dullness when it is not accompanied 
with great elegance and propriety. On the contrary, there 
is something surprising in a blaze of wit and conceit. 
Ordinary readers are mightily struck with it, and falsely 
imagine it to be the most difficult, as well as the most 
excellent way of writing. 

Hume’s criticism applies as much to music or 
painting as to the literature for which Hume wrote 
it. We may remark in passing that the “elegance 
and propriety” of Schubert’s Unfinished symphony 
are many years older than the “blaze of wit and con- 
ceit” of the “Fantastic” symphony by Berlioz. Or- 
dinary hearers were “mightily struck” with the Ber- 
lioz work and falsely imagined it to be the most 
difficult, as well as the most excellent way of writing. 
Hume explains why the older symphony has lived 
while the younger work is neglected. 

If the merit of the composition lie in a point of wit, it 
may strike at first; but the mind anticipates the thought in 
the second perusal, and is no longer affected by it. 

The young composer may well ask how he is to 
avoid novelties and still make progress. If he is 
not to write in the established styles of the old mas- 
ters or run after all the fantastic effects of modern 
discords, how is he to write at all? Painters are 
as much worried with this problem as musicians 
are. Many of the weird daubs which are exhibited 
as pictures are only the result of the painter’s anx- 
iety to get away from the styles of other painters. 
And there are hundreds of young composers who 
employ all the most unusual discords and devices 
they can find for no other reason than to get out 
of the beaten track of the great composers, who are 
supposed to have exhausted the resources of con- 
cord. Our advice to composers may best be given 
by quoting from a speech by the great statesman, 
Edmund Burke: 

“A disposition to preserve and an ability to improve 
taken together would be my standard of a statesman.” 

What did Bach do but preserve the contrapuntal 
style of his predecessors and improve it? What did 
Beethoven do but preserve the sonata form of his 
predecessors and improve it? 

Of course we know that many of the ultra mod- 
ern composers freely scorn the antiquated composers 
who flourished before 1900. They are as ready to 
claim the right to criticize Beethoven as they are 
to deny us the right of criticising themselves. Nev- 
ertheless we think that a disposition to preserve and 
an ability to improve taken together are our stand- 
ard of a composer. Unfortunately a lack of dispo- 
sition to preserve is often accompanied with an 
inability to improve. Those are the sad cases, 

a oo 
IMPROVIN 


Fr. Erckmann, a conductor—and presumably a 
German contributor—to the Monthly Music Record, 
London, pens the following paragraph in the course 
of an article on “The Truth About German Music 
Festivals” : 

A special class of festivals is concentrated in the names 
Bruckner, Mahler and Pfitzner. It is with feelings of satis- 
faction to find that Anton Bruckner, the Bach-Wagner of 
our time, has a powerful following; indeed, he has the 
masses behind him. As to Mahler, the’ whole smacks too 


much of sensationalism, and the Pfitzner art is too refined 
for the bulk of the people. 

The interesting thing is to see two German musi- 
cal heroes out of three regarded with unprejudiced 
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eyes by a fellow countryman. Whether or not one 
founds his dislike of Mahler on his “sensationalism” 
or calls it merely boresomeness, lack of inspiration; 
whether or not one does not care for Pfitzner’s 
operas because they are too “refined” or rejects them 
merely as tedious, it is encouraging to find someone 
of German blood who does not accept them blindly, 
even though he does call Bruckner, who seems long- 
winded and prosy to most of us, a “Bach-Wagner.” 
Too bad that he did not evaluate Reger for us, too. 
The trouble with German music is that it has been 
admiring itself in the mirror for so long, without 
taking the pains to find out what is back of the 
reflection. It is encouraging to find a writer who 
thinks a bit. 
ee 


REAL GENEROSITY 


A letter addressed to the Musicat Courier by the 
secretary of the Knights of Columbus’ National 
Sanatorium, at Johnson City, Tenn., tells in a very 
few words a big story of the real generosity of John 
Philip Sousa. This letter says in part: “On behalf 
of the 800 disabled world war veterans under treat- 
ment at this big Government rehabilitation post | 
wish to express hearty appreciation of the kindness 
of John Philip Sousa and his company of splendid 
musicians who, despite the hardships incidental to 
a tour of railroad journeys and two concerts daily, 
came out here between the afternoon and evening 
programs at Johnson City and rendered many num- 
bers that proved the best possible kind of medicine 
for the patients who were aroused to great enthu- 
siasm by the musical treat provided by the famous 
bandmaster and his kindly company.” 

That speaks for itself, and there is little that can 
be added to it to render its message more forceful 
or more forcible. It has often been said that Sousa 
has won his great success not only because he is a 
great musician but also because he understands his 
public. He does. But his understanding of his pub- 
lic is not the result of cold, scientific analysis, but of 
a warm, instinctive sympathy. Real warm-hearted- 
ness is the thing that has endeared Sousa to the 
American people—a real, genuine sympathy, not for 
the people but with the people: He is one of us and 
he loves us all just as we all love him, 

And this act of kindness is just a part of it. Not 
every man of Sousa’s eminence, busy with a two-a- 
day tour, with a big organization on his hands, and 
the responsibility of filling contracts made long in 
advance, would find either the time or the energy to 
make an extra trip between concerts to play for a 
lot of disabled veterans. Also it may be noted that 
Sousa himself would be the last to want publicity 
for such an act. In fact, neither he nor his business 
manager send any word of it. If it had not been for 
the gratitude of the veterans and of the Knights of 
Columbus’ secretary the world would never have 
heard of it at all. Unofficially, in the name of the 
veterans, and of all veterans, we add our thanks to 


theirs. 
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CLASSICAL MUSIC 


What is a classic? What is the classical style? 

It is easier to say what a classic is than to say 
what the classical style is, but we will answer both 
questions. 

When a new musical work is first performed, no 
one can tell whether it will become a classic or not. 
It may please us immensely and be played with ap- 
plause all over the world without eventually be- 
coming a classic, because a classic is a work which 
has been accepted by several generations of hearers. 
The term classic really belongs most to those works 
which have lived through the ages and been accepted 
by the greatest number of generations of mankind. 
Strictly speaking, an old musical work which was 
a failure when it was produced two hundred years 
ago and then forgotten, is not a classical work, as 
it has not been accepted by all classes of hearers. 
But we loosely apply the term classical to all old 
works, simply because they happen to be written in 
the style of certain works of the same period which 
have endured to our day. Those old works are 
written in the classical style, although they are not 
actually classical works. 

This distinction may seem like hair splitting, and 
we have no desire to appear pedantic. We must 
draw the line somewhere, however. We cannot ac- 
cept the popular idea of the ignorant that classical 
music is serious, heavy, unpleasant, and entirely un- 
like modern, popular, operatic or dance music. Those 
distinctions are absurd. Gluck’s “Orfeo” is a classic, 
because a great many generations of music lovers 
have accepted the opera which was advanced, nerve 
racking, noisy, unconventional, to the public for 
which it was written. Chopin’s mazurkas are as 
classical as his sonatas are today. If so, then what 
is the classical style of Chopin? 
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There is no one style which is a classical style 
only, nor are there any other styles which may not 
become classic one of these days. Beethoven’s 
sonatas were shockingly modern productions to the 
older musicians of the period. We call them classi- 
cal works today because they have remained in vogue 
notwithstanding the changes in the popular musi- 
cal styles. Works written after the Beethoven man- 
ner might be called classical in style, although they 
might never become classics. 

No one would whistle the latest popular Broad- 
way tune and call it classical music. Yet, if that 
Broadway tune (or any other tune) gets whistled, 
and hummed, and played long enough and by the 
whole world, it may justifiably be called a classic, 
even though its name is “My Old Kentucky Home” 
or “The Old Folks at Home.” 

If a classic is not a work which has been accepted 
by every class for a long time, then what is a 
classic ? 

Gongs compositions were received with delight 
some forty years ago, but they will not become 
classical works unless they continue to please and 
attract several generations of music lovers. And 
what about those composers who never receive rec- 
ognition, past, present or future? Some of them 
hope to be ranked as classical when the unfeeling 
world at last recognizes their merits. There is a 
great difference, however, between being classical 
and outclassed. 

Oe — 


“MADE IN AMERICA” 

William J. Shultz contributes an article to this 
week’s Nation which enunciates the thought that it 
is too soon to expect any worthwhile music by 
American composers because we have no folk music 
and because we are a shifting race. “Communal life 
in the European sense is almost unknown in this 
country,” says Mr. Shultz, and assumes that, until 
we get settled, we cannot hope for any real Ameri- 
can music. 

That does not strike one as being particularly 
logical. Will we get folk songs when our people 
arrive at the point of living in one small town from 
generation to generation? It is not easy to see how 
that could affect the matter one way or another. If 
folk music grows up here, it will grow up all over 
America at once. The old days of difficult com- 
munication are past and gone forever. Magazines, 
music, phonograph records, are issued the same day 
in New York and San Francisco and reach every 
community in the country, large and small. What 
has our wandering to do with it? 

Mr. Shultz concludes that “at present our stu- 
dents, with few or no native traditions, must go 
abroad and absorb the culture of foreign environ- 
ments; returning home they attempt to create an 
alien music in this country. Only failure can result.” 
True! But, although our students certainly have 
done just that, it is not because they had to. There 
was no compulsion about it. They might far better 
have stayed at home and have learned to venerate 
our folk music such as it is, at least the national 
idiom of our popular music. To see a born Ameri- 
can writing in the style of Debussy or Wagner or 
some other European is, indeed, ridiculous and 
humiliating. But it is not compulsory. It is simply 
the result of our American habit of worshiping 
whatever comes from abroad, from music to gowns, 
from beer to titles. To say we can have no music 
in America without that, is about as convinging as to 
say that we can have no men because there are no 
titles. 

Mr. Shultz greatly exaggerates the importance of 
the folk song. As a matter of actual fact, the folk 
song is not and never has been of any importance 
whatever in musical composition. What has been 
of importance, and is still of more importance than 
anything else, is popular demand for a certain kind 
of music. Those who supply the demand are suc- 
cessful composers, those who do not are not suc- 
cessful composers. And the only really successful 
composers we have had so far in America are the 
popular and semi-popular kind because the others 
have not written for all of the American people, 
but for the limited few who have foreign taste. 
Composers who write for those people naturally try 
to adopt a foreign style. What is more natural ? 


ne 


IN CHARLESTON 

The Musical Art Club of Charleston, S. C., is 
the oldest club in that city, the representative organi- 
zation of the music teachers. It owns its own little 
hall which is quite attractive—so our correspondent 
reports—and decidedly unique, in that it is situated 
in the middle of a cemetery. “If those who sleep 
beneath the sod hear earthly music,” adds our cor- 
respondent, “they must rejoice regularly over the 
monthly meetings of the club.” 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


The Fourth Estate, a newspaper for newspapers, 
tells that Cummerfield’s, a Boston house-furnishing 
store, has banned from its advertising the words 
“Marvelous,” “Monstrous,” “Wonderful,” “Mag- 
nificent,” “Sensational event,” “Astounding,” etc. 
lhe impresarios and press agents all over the coun- 
try are in a panic lest the movement spreads to 
musical advertising. 
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Suggestion to Jerome Kern or Lou Hirsch, sug- 
vested by a drive through New Orleans: Why not 
write a song called I Will Buy You a Bungalow 
on the Bayou (pronounced by-you). 

eRe 


From the London Sackbut (November) one learns 
that John Millington Synge, the Irish writer, poet, 
and dramatist, almost became a professional musi- 
cian. He plays flute, violin, and piano, and in his 
student days at Trinity College, Dublin, he gained 
a scholarship in counterpoint and harmony. “This 
love of music,” says the Sackbut, “is the key to one 
of the predominating beauties of his literary style— 
his word-music.” Synge’s musical leanings led him 
to Germany, where, going often to hear the organist 
play in the Wiirzburg Cathedral, he hit upon the 
tomb of the ancient Minnesinger, Walther von der 
Vogelweide (made famous to the general public 
through Wagner’s Meistersinger) one of whose 
lyrics he later translated into the Anglo-Irish dialect. 
While he wandered about in Ireland, Synge’s sensi- 
tive ear caught many sounds, inflections, and tunes 
which afterward he made to pass through the cruci- 
hle of words and they became literature, The Sack- 
but specifies : 

At one cottage where he strayed there was a baby, and 
the old grandmother would sing a “variety of lullabies of 
much musical charm.” Here is an arresting passage: “The 
continual passing in this island between the misery of last 
night and the splendor of today seems to create the moods 
of varying rapture and dismay that are frequent in artists 
and in certain forms of alienation. Yet it is only in the 
intonation of a few sentences or some fragment of mel- 
ody that I catch the real spirit of the island, for in general 
the men sit together and talk with endless iteration of 
the tides and fish, and the price of kelp in Connemara.” 
The keen, which Synge uses with such effect in Deiedre, 
impressed him deeply. It was at the burial of an eighty- 
year-old woman that he first heard it. The oldest woman of 
the island sat among the tombstones, and each took turn 
in this crying for the dead, and “seemed possessed for a 
moment with a profound ecstasy of grief, swaying to and 
fro and bending her forehead to the stone before her, 
while she called out to the dead with a perpetually recur- 
ring chants of sobs.”... 

Synge’s sensitiveness to the spoken word is everywhere 
evident, and we know that as he was supervising the 
production of his plays he would devote the utmost and 
most painstaking care to getting the word-music just 
as he wanted it. There was one girl in Inishmaan who 
spoke with an “exquisite intonation, brooding and cooing 
over every word she uttered.” When he first fiddled to 
the people, he observed that they did not feel modern 
music, though they listened eagerly from curiosity. “Irish 
airs like ‘Eileen Aroon’ please them better; but it is only 
when I play some jig like the ‘Black Rogue’ that they 
seem to respond to the full meaning of the notes.” 

Later, in Connemara, he records a conversation with a 
man about fiddle-tone, and remarks how difficult it is to get 
sound out .of one in a cottage with an earth floor and 
thatched roof. “‘I can believe that,’ said one of the men. 
‘There was a man a while since went into Tralee to buy 
a fiddle; and when he went into the shop an old fiddler 
followed him into it. thinking maybe he'd get the price 
of a pint. Well, the man was within choicing the fiddles, 
maybe forty of them, and the old fiddler whispered to 
him to take them out into the air, ‘for there’s many a fiddle 
that would sound well here wouldn’t be worth a curse out- 
side,’ says he; ‘so he was bringing them out and bringing 
them out till he found a good one among them’! 


RRR 


An anonymous reader sends us a tattered volume 
called “The Shoe Industry,” by Frederick J. Allen. 
If the donor will be kind enough to supply us with 
his name and address we would like to return his 
generosity and present him with our almost perfect 
copy of Harry G, Williams’ “The Freight Traffic 
Red Book,” 

nRne 


“Should Bayreuth Be Resuscitated?” asks the 
magazine section of the New York Times for De- 
cember 3. The answer to the question is the old 
saying about the maker of mousetraps. If he builds 
the best ones in the world, people will wear out the 
path to his door. 

nnre 


Day by day, in every way, Bach is getting better 
and better. 
eee 


It is reported that when Kid Wagner, the cham- 
pion featherweight boxer, was asked recently, “Are 


you related to the great Wagner?” he answered: 
“Related to him? I am the great Wagner.” 
eer e 
Donald Ogden Stewart is out with a new book 
called “Perfect Behavior” (George H. Doran Com- 
pany). It is a “Guide for Ladies and Gentlemen in 
All Social Crises.” Chapter IV, called “At the Con- 
cert and the Opera,” gives invaluable advice. The 
author points out, to start with, that to listen to music 
intelligently, or to make people think you are listen- 
ing intelligently, it is necessary, if you are a novice, 
to master thoroughly two fundamental facts: first, 
that the letter “w” in Russian is pronounced like 
“y’’s second, that Rachmaninoff has a daughter at 
Vassar. With these two formulas, and a little prac- 
tice in their use, “the veriest tyro can bewilder her 
escort even though she be so musically uninformed 
as to think that the celeste is only used in connection 
with Aida, or that a minor triad is perhaps a young 
wood nymph.” One other important fundamental is 
that “enthusiasm should never be expressed for any 
music written later than 1870.” The first thing to do 
on arriving at a symphony concert “is to express the 
wish that the orchestra will play Beethoven’s fifth. 
If your companion says ‘fifth what?’ you are safe 
with him for the rest of the evening; no metal can 
touch you.” You should next discover a person who 
whispers or coughs and then “sh-sh” him, “a lorg- 
nette—if available—adding great effectiveness to the 
rebuke.” At the conclusion of the first number “the 
proper remark is ‘hmmm,’ accompanied by a slow 
shake of the head. After this you may use any one 
of a number of remarks, as, for example, ‘Well, I 
suppose Mendelssohn appeals to a great many peo- 
ple,’ or “That was meaningless enough to have been 
written by a Russian.’ This latter is to be preferred, 
for it leads your companion to say ‘But don’t you 
like TschaiKOWsky, pronouncing the second sylla- 
ble as if the composer were a female bull. You 
can then reply ‘Why, yes, TschaiKOFFsky did write 
some rather good music—although it’s all neurotic 
and obviously Teutonic.’ Don’t fail to stress the 
‘v’.” Asked as to your favorite pianist you must 
reply “Rachmaninoff,” and then shoot after quickly, 
“Did you know that he has a daughter at Vassar?” 
The way to finish off your questioner is to emit a low 
sigh and murmur: “After all—Beethoven is Beetho- 
ven.” Amusing instructions for opera-going wind 
up with this passage: “Your two magical formulas 
—the Russian ‘w’ and the sad story about Rachmani- 
noff’s daughter—may, of course, be held in reserve 
—but the chances are that you will be unable to use 
them, for during an evening at the opera there will 
probably be no mention of music.” 
eRe 
From Philadelphia comes an unsigned contribu- 
tion: “I just could ndt resist asking you if you did 
not forget to include in your list of the Afternoon 
of a Fown, etc. The Krazy Kat, by Corticelli, and 
Le Carnaval des Animaux (crackers), by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company? The other day I heard an 
operatic record and there was a sound on the disc that 
I do not think was a part of the recording. Could 
you tell me whether it was a ‘click’ caused by a 
scratch, or was it the ‘claque’ in action ?” 
eRe 
“You advise,” advises J. P. F., “that the Ku Klux 
Klan official musical instrument ought to be the 
kukulele. Well, what’s the matter with the Klavier ? 
And shouldn’t their official vocal instructor be Kli- 
bansky, and their poet Klopstock ?” 
nRre 
Contributor L. N. F. broadcasts this: “The sly 
little poke at Casella and Schénberg, in a recent 
MusicaL Courter, reminds me of a story I heard 
a while ago. The Oompty Oomville Band had been 
called upon to serenade a newly married couple, the 
bridegroom being a member of the band. After the 
performance he congratulated them upon their efforts 
and said he had never known them to =~ ‘Number 
7’ any better. ‘We did not play Number 7,’ said the 
trombone player. ‘Why yes we did, too,’ the cornet 
player broke in, ‘that last piece was Number 7.’ ‘The 
dickens it was,’ exclaimed the trombone player, ‘why 
I was playing Number 11.’” 
nrme*e 
The Chesterian (London) suggests waggishly that 
one ask an average opera goer his opinion of Beetho- 
ven’s op. 111 or of Ravel’s string quartet, and then 
note the answer. 
eee 
ratefully the musical world 
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better it was for Paderewski to become again a king 
of the keyboard rather than President of Poland, 
neRre 

Before leaving New Orleans we called on Harry 
B. Loeb, the greatest New Orleans correspondent the 
Musicat Courter ever had, and found him in his 
own handsome establishment, a piano shop where he 
handles the Baldwin instrument as a feature, and 
also does kindred musical business. The place had 
a prosperous look and we feared that its proprietor 
might have given up writing humorous verse at 
which he is inordinately skillful. He reassured us, 
however, by promising to send this column a product 
or two from his pen very shortly, and he recited a 
sample, in which we loved the rhyming of “borax” 
with “thorax.” This paragraph is a reminder to 
Harry to forward the rest of the poem without delay. 
A serious morceau from the Loeb pen, and set to 
music by its author, is a little song, A Fragment, just 
published by Jack Mills, Inc., 152 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York. It has exactly the moment of 
lyricism in music and appeal in text to make it an ex- 
cellent sentimental encore bit. 

nRne 


MR. ANDREAS DIPPEL 


and his operatic family beg to acknowl- 


edge with thanks the many kind expres- 
sions of sympathy they have received 
upon the demise of the late United States 
Grand Opera Club. 
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The Quartier Club, of New Orleans, with head- 
quarters in an old mansion facing historic Jackson 
Square, entertains visiting artists and other persons 
who do things besides buying and selling goods, se- 
curities, or real estate. The membership consists of 
the cultural elite of New Orleans and guests of the 
club consider it a flattering privilege to be lunched 
or dined there and asked to address the gathering. 
It sends the artists on their way feeling better for 
being looked at, admired, and patted on the back— 
they do like their bit of homage, those artists—and 
it affords the lay patrons a chance to see that the 
men and women who paint, draw, poetize, sing, play, 
or novelize, are able to talk sensibly about the weather 
and do not eat creamed spinach with their fingers. 

eRe 

It was bound to come, as predicted in this column 
some weeks ago. The Cleveland Opera Company, 
no doubt taking the hint from our suggestion, decided 
to save shoe leather and energy for Archie Bell, 
music critic of the Cleveland News, and invited him 
to stay away from its performance of The Bohemian 
Girl, and listen to it at home by means of the radio. 
Colleague Bell tried the plan and is enamored of it. 
He says that it was a great treat “to sit comfortably 
in a rocking chair, smoking a pipe and surrounded 
by only the extreme modesty ot home furnishings— 
yet to listen to that exotic opera! No Versailles 
chandeliers, no gilded proscenium arch and no flop- 
ping curtains. No chatter of neighbors in nearby 
seats of a theater, no crunching of programs. Just 
opera!” The soloists, chorus and orchestra were 
heard perfectly, continues Mr. Bell, and not only 
in the rough but also as to delicate and minute de- 
tails of tone shading and dynamics. Our point now 
having been proved, it is up to the New York critics 
to secure for themselves an amelioration of their self- 
inflicted labors and to make many a recital easier 
also for the performer whose heart drops (and often- 
times his notes too) when he sees the fountain pen 
squad march down the aisle and knows that they are 
taking critical aim. 

eRe”, 

Dr. Edward Bunnett, of Norwich, England, is 
ninety years old and still giving organ recitals— 
probably with the intention of keeping his technic in 
condition for the harp. 

a : 

Some expert says that singing is a cure for obesity. 
It may be true, but we are of the opinion that the 
news should not be published. 

. SRR 

Ganna Walska has bought her own opera house, 
and what are Miss Garden, Mme. Farrar and Frau 
Jeritza going to do about that? 

nReR 

A Merry Christmas to all our readers and many 
thanks for the clouds of cards that already are reach- 
ing this desk. LEoNARD LIEBLING, 
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LICENSING MUSIC TEACHERS 





The question of the license still continues to arouse 
interest, though it appears to be the general opinion 
of nearly all established teachers that they have noth- 
ing to worry about and that this agitation will die a 
natural death as have other similar agitations in the 
past, and that, anyhow, the license, if it ever does 
come, can do no harm to the real musician, though it 
is acknowledged that it would probably do no good to 
anybody. 

We were somewhat surprised the other day to be 
told by a teacher who is in favor of the license that 
he did not send us a letter he had written on the 
subject because he did not suppose we would print 
it, as we were so opposed to the license. We have 
done our best to make clear that our columns are 
wide open to all reasonable discussion of this sub- 
ject, no matter what the viewpoint. We are printing 
helow an answer to H, E. H. by a teacher who is 
well known to us but who prefers not to have his 
name published. 

One interesting phase of the controversy is the im- 
pression that seems to be gaining ground that in 
Europe music teachers are licensed. That is posi- 
tively not a fact, although it is a fact that in Europe 
(at least before the war) certain government recog- 
nition was given exceptional merit. This, however, 
never had the effect of destroying the activities of 
the fakers, real’ or alleged, and the cheap neighbor- 
hood.teachers, who were, however, not by any means 
invariably bad. 

On this subject it will not be without interest to 
quote a passage or two from an article which ap- 
peared in the issue of November 24 of Le Menestrel, 
the famous Parisian music journal, now in its eighty- 
fifth year. The article is entitled “The Teaching of 
Singing,” and calls attention to the agitation, very 
similar to ours, which has been going on for some 
time in France, and which has for its basis the state- 
ments of certain people who claim that there are no 
more singers and no more voices—that the art of 
singing is in a state of decadence, and that the blame 
must rest on the heads of the teachers. Several 
French periodicals have conducted open forums dur- 
ing the past year which served to keep this agitation 
alive. The result was nil, and the article under dis- 
cussion adds nothing to it, but it does serve to show 
that conditions abroad are similar to conditions here. 

“In general,” says this article, “from what.source 
are the ranks of the teachers recruited? When the 
voice of an artist fails he has no other resource but 
to open a school. How many people, having studied 
a little singing, decide to teach an art of which they 
know barely the first elements? It is true that in 
addition to these there are certain artists of repu- 
tation who abandon their public careers for one rea- 
son or another and take to teaching ; others who have 
begun by giving a few words of advice to young 
singers have been driven by necessity to turn to this 
as a means of livelihood, etc.” 

The writer concludes that the only people who 
ought to be permitted to teach singing are those 
who have a scientific physiological knowledge of the 
throat and its functions, and, at the same time, sug- 
gests that the cause of the present alleged lack of 
teachers and voices (which is, to say the least of it, 
very doubtful) is that we have forgotten or are 
ignorant of the old Italian methods of voice place- 
ment. , 

That is, unfortunately, just the sort of illogical in- 
consistency that one finds even in France. Here is 
a writer, presumably a musician and teacher or sing- 
er, who argues for the scientific method but praises 
the old Italian method, discovered and perfected long 
before the laryngoscope was ever heard of (at least 
that is the understanding of this editor, who, how- 
ever, does not claim to be an expert, and apologizes 
in advance for errors). : : 

What always seems to be overlooked in discussions 
of this sort is the importance of the trained ear of 
the teacher. The only way the teacher can possibly 
tell what is going on in the pupil’s throat is by 
listening to the results attained. He may be the 
greatest physiologist in the world and yet be unable 
to teach singing simply because his ear is not trained 
to those delicate differences of tone which indicate 
strains and stresses of all sorts. There are, indeed, 
certain external manifestations, muscular contrac- 
tions, but their observation is limited. 

As Frederick Freemantel has pointed out, we have 
frequently seen the man with the hammer walking 
along beside a railroad train tapping its wheels, seek- 
ing defective steel, cracks, strains. All he has to 
know is the difference between the ring of a good 
wheel and the ring, or lack of ring, of a bad wheel, 
and our lives often depend upon his accuracy. Yet 


those men need know nothing whatever about the 
structure of metals. They are not scientists. They 
come very much nearer to being musicians than 
scientists, and the scientist could not do their work 
for them. They possess a delicacy of ear and a sense 
of tone color that scientific training does not neces- 
sarily give. 

And that is one good reason why Europe, in all 
these hundreds of years of culture, has not licensed 
its music teachers, not even its voice teachers, the 
voice teachers least of all. They have a sort of inner 
feeling that art is something more elusive than 
science, that there is something in the trained hear- 
ing of the trained musician that makes it possible 
for him to teach an instrument on which he does not 
play, even the voice, though he does not sing. Lom- 
hardi, who gave Caruso his high tones, was not a 
singer. He was a great musician, and he had a won- 
derful ear. He could not only hear what was wrong 
with Caruso’s voice but he could picture to himself 
just the sort of inner shape or strain that would pro- 
duce those bad tones. 

That is nothing remarkable. A musician who is 
not a violinist can tell instantly if the violin string 
is too thick or too soft or too hard, if the wood of 
the instrument is too dense. He can tell if the metal 
of a brass instrument is too soft, too heavy, etc. Cer- 
tainly a man to build good instruments should be a 
specialist in that one thing. And a man who builds 
voices should know the voice. All of the reputable 
and successful teachers do. They may or may not 
know science and physiology and such things, but 
they must have ears trained to the finest nuances of 
voice production. 

Who is going to test that, and how is it to be 
tested? That is the whole question before us. 
Europe has not solved it. Can America? 


Decemser 9, 1922. 
To the Musicat Courter: 

In the columns devoted to discussing the pros and cons 
of the question of establishing a system of licensing music 
teachers you published in the issue of December 7 a letter 
from H. E. H., entitled Snarling Lap-Dogs, which contains 
so many points of interest that I cannot refrain from com- 
menting upon this unique piece of writing. I may say in 
passing, that it should be reckoned as a tribute to your 
utter fairness in all such matters that you gave space to 
this extraordinary document. 

H. E. H. has solved the problem (as far as it concerns 
teachers of singing) without the help of Mayor Hylan 
and by the delightfully simple method of abolishing the 
vocal teacher and replacing him by the vocal coach. 

The process of reasoning by which H. E. H. arrives at 
his conclusions is rather astonishing and seems to be the 
result of some unfortunate experiences with a type of 
vocal teacher who undoubtedly exists, but whose existence 
is becoming more and more difficult owing to the gradual 
though slow dissemination of rational principles concerning 
the human voice. Having failed to obtain a serviceable 
vocal technic from the vocal teachers consulted, and having 
derived vastly greater benefit from study with a vocal 
coach, H. E. H., by a singularly narrow process of reason- 
ing, reaches ‘the decision that, “the man best equipped to 
teach voice production and singing in all its branches is the 
instrumentalist musician who has spent a number of years 
in a vocal studio, has accompanied many fine artists in public, 
one who is a fine performer on the piano or organ, etc.” 
The reasons why the “accompanist-panist-organist-teacher 
of singing” is so vastly superior to the plain teacher of 
singing may summed up as ‘follows: The accompanist 
to a vocal teacher having the unusual opportunity of hear- 
ing hundreds of lessons, together with all the corrections 
and suggestions the vocal teacher makes to his pupils, is 
thereby provided with an equipment to teach singing so 
vastly better than that possessed by the teacher of singing 
that the latter fades into a mere cypher. The only point 
in this brilliant specimen of reasoning which H. E. H. does 
not make quite clear is, that if the vocal teacher is to be 
abolished, from which source will the accompanist-pianist- 
organist-teacher of singing get his knowledge in the first 
place? Furthermore, since a “stream is never better than 
its source’ what would be the result if the accompanist 
happened to be unfortunate enought to accompany a vocal 
teacher whose “corrections” and “suggestions” were in- 
correct? 

The person best fitted to teach singing is undoubtedly 
the one who has by earnest and ceaseless study made him- 
self familiar with the facts of voice production. To argue 
that a coach by virtue of his ability to play the piano or 
organ and such knowledge of singing as may be gleaned 
from hearing others talk is a better teacher than the singer 
who has devoted himself to a careful study of the voice and 
its production is sheer nonsense. The vocal coach possesses 
such knowledge as is necessary to understand the voice 
will be a good teacher of singing by virtue of this knowledge 
only, and his ability to play the piano well or badly is 
incidental to the real issue. 

And finally, why all this pother about “snarling lap dogs?” 
As H. E. H. so wisely states, “the large dog pays no at- 
tention to the jealous bit of snarling canininity,” and there- 
fore those teachers whose methods are open to the closest 
scrutiny have nothing to fear from the snarls of insignifi- 
cant pups, and further nothing to gain from the yelping 
chorus of their approval. 


Yours very truly, 
A TEACHER oF SINGING. 


WHEN IN BERLIN 


please register at the office of 
the Musicat Courter, Schel- 
ling Strasse 9, so that our cor- 
respondents throughout 
Europe can be of service and 
assistance to you wherever you 
may sing or play, or just visit. 














CLEVELAND'S T. B. M. 

Read elsewhere in these pages the Cleveland letter 
with its account of the first informal concert of that 
city’s symphony orchestra! This concert was aimed 
especially at that celebrated individual, the Tired 
Business Man. Conductor Sokoloff told them all 
about things informally, and asked them to applaud 
when they liked anything and to keep quiet if they 
didn’t. It is very instructive to read what our Cleve- 
land correspondent says. The T. B. M. were very 
strong for Thomas—the Mignon Overture; they 
were only “satisfied” with the famous G string air 
of Bach; Percy Grainger’s Shepherds Hey stirred 
them until the tumult “sounded like the applause for 
the favorite candidate for the political convention” ; 
and the Blue Danube gave distinct pleasure too. But 
read it all, especially if you happen to be the con- 
ductor of a symphony orchestra, tor one doubts very 
much whether the average audience is so vastly dif- 
ferent from that made up exclusively of tired busi- 
ness men and their (perhaps) equally tired help 
mates—current, to be, or have been. 


a wes 
ASK YOUR FEE 


Were all singers as intelligent as a certain basso 
who makes his home in Evanston (Ill.) the profes- 
sion would be richer as a rule and locked upon with 
more regard for their business ability by the public 
at large. It is known that many clubs invite artists 
to appear under their auspices, paying them not a 
penny, and rewarding them sometimes with a 
gracious smile, and more often with only a curt 
“Thank you, we enjoyed your work very much.” 
The basso in question was approached by a club in 
his home city to sing for nothing and his answer 
is so clever as to be worth space here. He said: 
“Why should I come to your club without any 
remuneration? In the first place, to sing will neces- 
sitate my cancelling at least an hour of teaching. 
Furthermore, I must have the paid services of an 
accompanist, for I will not ask any one to serve in 
that capacity without remuneration, which shall at 
least be tangible, if not adequate. If I am correctly 
informed, it is the practice of the club to compen- 
sate its speakers for services rendered, in addition 
to which I know it to be an absolute fact that they 
do frequently engage musical artists from Chicago, 
rather than patronize home industry, As I am mak- 
ing my living by means of my musical and vocal 
knowledge, such a practice does not seem fair, to 
say the least. I am sure that the ladies would not 
ask a doctor to treat them without fee and it is 
equally certain that they would not ask any mer- 
chant to give them supplies from his stock free of 
charge. My time and my knowledge and that of 
my colleagues is all that we have for sale. I think 
the conclusion should be obvious. Therefore, | 
decline to sing without fee.” 

A very good point, and well taken! The mu- 
sicians who appear before clubs for nothing and 
who do not ask for any fee for their services, are 
the plague of the profession. Others who ask 
reasonable fees are turned down, because, with the 
exception of engaging stars, organizations that em- 
ploy artists prefer, naturally, those who furnish 
entertainment free to those who demand their just 
pay, the result being that many a good artist is 
deprived of a good livelihood by some other less 
talented artist, who, finding his goods worthless, 
does not put a price on them. 

Only worthless things should be free; we pay for 
everything in life; it costs money to come on earth, 
it costs money to leave it, it costs money to live. 
Everything is worth its price—but nothing free is 
worth much. 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER Il 
LOIS LONG 


Lois Long, soprano, gave a recital at the Town Hall on 
Monday evening, singing a program which began with two 
arias of Handel, followed by a Weckerlin Menuet. The 
second group contained two songs by Sjégren and three by 
Brahms, of which O Wiisst Ich Doch den Weg Zuriick was 
especially well done. The last two groups contained only 
English songs, including The Little Shepherd’s Song, 
written especially for her by her husband, Franklin Riger, 
and a waltz song, He Kissed Me, by Edward Falck, also 
especially composed for her and which particularly dis- 
played the resources of her voice and the completeness of 
her vocal art. 

Miss Long has a light voice of most agreeable quality 
and uses it well. She was handicapped by a cold which 
made it necessary for her to be cautious in employing her 
upper register. But she has decided charm of manner and 
an effective way of making a song tell with her audience. 
Chere were encores after each group and two or three of 
her numbers had to be repeated. 


CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The City Symphony presented a program of standard 
numbers at its Carnegie Hall concert Monday evening. 
I'schaikowsky's Pathetic symphony and two Wagner selec- 
tions—Prelude and Love-Death from Tristan and Isolde 
and the Rienzi overture—were immensely enjoyed by a fairly 
large audience. Considering the newness of the orchestra, 
the players, under the energetic baton of Dirk Foch, gave 
very good account of themselves. They are improving in 
unity, and the general ensemble is commendable. 

While the playing of the orchestra still lacks elasticity 
and finish, there is to its credit an excellent spirit of en- 
thusiasm and seriousness of purpose. In the Tschaikowsky 
symphony the last two movements went much better than 
the first two, There was vigor in the third and good sus- 
tained effects in the lamentoso, While its volume is very 
effective in some places, it will be much more pleasing when 
it is better controlled. Following the Rienzi overture, which 
concluded the program, Conductor Foch was recalled many 
times by the hearty applause, and the men of the orchestra 
were called upon to rise. 

The dailies varied considerably in their opinions of the 
orchestra. The Evening Mail said: “There were times when 
the orchestral choirs were not even, but the orchestra is 
growing more mellow with practice and it fills a definite 
place.” The Evening World commented on too much volume 
and predominance of the brasses. The Herald remarked: 
“On the whole, however, the new orchestra did very well. 
lhe brass was in good form and there was a unity about 
the whole orchestra which has been lacking heretofore.” 


THE NEW YORK TRIO 

The New York Trio inaugurated its fourth season with 
a concert at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening. This superb 
organization, consisting of Clarence Adler, piano; Scipione 
Guidi, violin, and Cornelius Van Vliet, cello, has estab- 
lished an enviable reputation during the past three years by 
giving concerts which from the outset have always been of 
great artistry. With every concert, the New York Trio 
has added to its long list of admirers, and although only in 
existence a comparatively short time, the organization num- 
hers among its subscribers music lovers well known in the 
metropolis who stand only for what is best. 

[his season there is even a greater unity of thought in 
the work of the Trio, and words are inadequate to describe 


in full the fine accomplishments of three master musicians, 
whose life apparently seems to center around the ideals as 
expressed in their interpretations—one mind, one thought, 
dominates their musical offerings. To the music lover, the 
playing of this organization is a treat, while to the musician 
and music student it is a lesson of incalculable value. 

The program contained two trios—Pierné’s in C minor, 
op. 45, and Brahms’ in B major, op. 8. The former was 
played in New York for the first time at this concert; it 
was introduced to an American audience at the Berkshire 
Festival last September, when it met with approval. It is 
needless to go into detail again regarding this work as a 
full description appeared in the Musicat Courter then. 
Suffice it to say, that this trio, as well as the Brahms, was 
played with that perfect ensemble for which the New York 
Trio has become famous, 

W. J. Henderson, in the New York Herald, wrote: “The 
performance of the composition was superb. It is not a 
work to be approached carelessly, and the three musicians of 
the New York Trio had plainly put their hearts into their 
rehearsals. They played ‘con amore’ and they deserve the 
gratitude of all music lovers for having brought to notice 
such a splendid demonstration of the mastership of Mr. 
Pierné. The audience appeared to recognize the worth of 
the work and its presentation.” The New York World 
said: “Clarence Adler is an excellent pianist, and Scipione 
Guidi and Cornelius Van Vliet are familiar figures as con- 
certmaster and first cello of the Philharmonic. Not only do 
they play well, but, as might be expected, they play well 
together. Last night’s was their first recital of the season 
and they showed their wonted good tone, finished ensemble, 
and admirable musicianship. Of the two numbers on their 
program the classic was Brahms’ B major trio. The other 
was a trio in C by Gapriel Pierné (new to New York), a 
fluent, melodious work that gave considerable pleasure for 
half its length, but with hardly of the stern stuff of which 
four movements are made.” The New York Tribune: 
“Mr. Adler kept his piano part in due proportion, and while 
both Mr. Guidi's violin and Mr, Van Vliet's cello had their 
periods of dryness of tone, especially technical athletics, the 
general impression was one of a good, well-balanced per- 
formance.” 


ASHLEY PETTIS 

Ashley Pettis won the evident approval of a large audience 
in spite of his rather unfortunately heavy program—at least 
one should say, the heaviness of the first portion of his 
program, for the last part made up in beauty, interest and 
vivacity what was lacking in the first part. The Schumann 
Davidsbiindlertanze, all eighteen movements, are pretty 
weighty fare on top of a Brahms rhapsody, even when they 
are played with as much variety and nuance as Mr. Pettis 
put into them. He was more inspired in the playing of them 
than Schumann was when he wrote them. Chopin, under 
his expressive touch, became a thing of beauty such as only 
Chopin at his best can become in the hands of a player 
who finds himself fully in sympathy with him. It was 
especially so in the scherzo, which was played with a very 
gratifying wealth of interpretative and poetic imagination 
and truly beautiful tone color, touch as well as pedal 
mastery. 

As a composer, Mr. Pettis made himself known to a larger 
audience than had the pleasure of applauding his Mirror at 
Steinway Hall a month ago, and the Rhapsodic Prelude of 
Antonio de Grassi, played by request, gave another of the 
younger school of American composers a chance to become 
better known and better liked. These are worthwhile com- 
positions and lead one to hope for further efforts from these 
fluent and gifted pens. Cesar Franck, always welcome, but 
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especially at this festive anniversary time, was represented 
by his Prelude, Choral and Fugue, to which Mr. Pettis did 
ample justice. The net result of this recital would seem 
to be the affirmation of the opinion already ventured, that 
Mr. Pettis is one of the coming men. ; 

Of him the World said: “Ashley Pettis, pianist, came as 
near as any to creating a sensation when he put the entire 
eighteen of Schumann’s Davidsbiindler dances on his pro- 
gram.” The American noted that “His technic seemed 
fluent enough and generally accurate.” The Tribune found 
that “Throughout, his technic was smooth and often bril- 
liant.” The Herald mentioned him as a “pianist of normal 
tendencies,” and added that “his tone was pleasing to the 
ear and respectful to the piano, his finger technic fluent and 
clear and his performance generally imbued with musicianly 
taste and understanding.” 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 12 


FRANCES ALDA 


On Tuesday evening, in Carnegie Hall, Mme. Frances 
Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, gave her annual 
song recital. The platform was banked with a mass of 
ferns which gave a very colorful background for Mme. 
Alda, who wore a striking dress of pink and gold. After 
the first group she announced to her audience that she 
was suffering from a terrible cold and begged their indul- 
gence. This unfortunate condition caused her to change 
her program slightly, omitting some of the numbers in each 
group. 

Despite this handicap, the audience, which completely 
filled Carnegie, was highly entertained and most enthusi- 
astic. Her program contained many new numbers. She 
began with A Fifteenth Century Christmas Carol, arranged 
by Arnold Bax, the English composer, a number that has 
not been heard on a recital program here before. Her 
second group was in German—In Waldeseinsamkeit 
(Brahms), Auf den Grunen Balcon (Wolf), Marienlied 
(Marx), Hat dich die liebe beruhrt (Marx)—proving that 
Mme. Alda is equally interesting in the German as in 
French or English, and her diction, too, was particularly 
good. 

The last group contained songs written for and dedicated 
to Mme. Alda, by Frank La Forge, with Mr. La Forge 
at the piano. It was not until towards the end of the 
recital that it was particularly noticeable that Mme. Alda 
was making a valiant effort to sing over her cold, though 
her high voice was as clear and as brilliant as ever. Lester 
Hodges was the accompanist. 


THE LETZ QUARTET 

At its only New York concert this season, the Letz 
String Quartet gave as its principal novelty the string 
quartet in C, one movement, by David Stanley Smith, pro- 
fessor of music at Yale University. In this work the 
talented Prof. Smith has sought: the company of strange 
gods, most of them disagreeablé ones. Dissonances is 
piled on dissonance until it becomes wearisome, and he 
lands on the artificiality of a chord of the ninth for his 
ending, namely C, E, G, D, the first violin playing the high 
sustained D. Horrible! ‘What’s the use? Anyone can 
manufacture such simple monstrosities. Mostly dead _ si- 
lence followed these movements of hunting-for-effects. 
Mozart's C major quartet was finely played, especiallv 
the F major slow movement, and the briskly happy minuet. 
Arnold Schénberg’s sextet for violins, violas and cellos, 
had the aid of Hugo Kortschak, viola, and Paul Kefer, 
cello, and this beautiful Wagner-like music made up for 
all the waste of time which was necessary in order to give 
the Smith artificial quartet. 

The Evening Journal, in part, said: “The Letz gentle- 
men played better than ever before. ... Composer Smith 
had become seemingly absorbed in his ancientry, and con- 
trived adeptly to give it a new vitality... . Modal har- 
monies color the whole work, and the most important 
phase of the chant moves through them in varied manipu- 
lation.” The Sun said in part: “Fourteen months of addi- 
tional maturity have not brought any new ferment to the 
Smith work’s intense sobriety.” The Evening Post: “Re- 
markable musicianship and skill” (alluding to the novelty, 
the Smith quartet). 


ESTELLE LIEBLING AND GEORGE 
STEWART McMANUS 


Estelle Liebling and George Stewart McManus gave a 
joint vocal and piano recital at Town Hall on December 
12 before a large audience which expressed its approval of 
the interesting program as well as of the interpretations. 
Interesting the program was, as well as unusual. The 
opening number, Chio mi scordi, was arranged by Mr. 
McManus himself from the original Mozart score which 
called for accompaniment of small orchestra and piano 
obligato. This was followed by Mendelssohn's prelude and 
fugue in E minor for piano, and three Brahms’ pieces, 
after which the program launched itself into the camp 
of the moderns, to wit: songs by Thuille, Robert Kahn, 
Fritz Kreisler, Erich Wolff and Respighi; piano pieces by 
Frederick Jacobi (MSS—first performance), Marion Bauer 
(MSS—first performance), and John Alden Carpenter, 
and songs by Roussel, Gibbs and Liebling. 

This was a feast of newness and some of it was good. 
The Respighi things are delightful; the three little Jacobi 
“Burleshi” (sic), and the Marion Bauer prelude were 
of such a nature that one would prefer another hearing be- 
fore venturing an opinion as to their durability. Cer- 
tainly they are well made and attractive at first hearing. 
As.to the Carpenter piece one feels like asking what an 
American Polonaise is, and why it has a French name, 
Polonaise Americaine? This is Amerikanski with a ven- 
geance, However, names aside, it is good music and was 
finely played by Mr. McManus. 

Both artists gave great satisfaction. It is rare that 
comment must be so entirely laudatory as it has to 
with regard to this concert, especially, be it added, with 
regard to the interpretations of the moderns, evidently in 
entire sympathy with the taste both of Miss Liebling and 
Mr. McManus. They possess, both of them, a certain 
forcefulness of personality that may be called magnetism, 
for want of a better word, that is very attractive (no pun 
intended), and the real artistry displayed in their rendi- 
tions rests upon a firm basis of adequate technical equip- 
ment as well as inspiration. Such concerts as these are a 
joy to listen to. 
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GEORGETTE LEBLANC 


Georgette LeBlanc, the French actress, was heard in 
recital for the first time in New York, last Wednesday 
evening at the Town Hall. It was not surprising that she 
surrounded herself with as artistic a background as is 
possible for the concert platform. The auditorium was 
in darkness with only a spotlight thrown directly on the 
singer. It was a great surprise to find so few in the audi- 
ence when one takes into consideration the artistic career 
of Mme. Leblanc. She has been heard as a singer in Boston, 
and one would naturally assume sufficient curiosity would be 
aroused over a personality which has been praised by some 
of the most eminent writers of the day. Her career as an 
actress was always a brilliant one. 

Her program was decidedly interesting. The first group 
consisted of Loin de ma tombe obscure (Beethoven), Atys 
(Lully) and Cantate (Rameau). The second group was 
made up of Pauvre Pierre (unpublished translation by 
Maeterlinck), Schumann; Le Printemps, Rachmaninoff; 
La Prison, Le dernier voeu and Infidelite, by Reynaldo 
Hahn, and S’il revenait un jour and Quand L’amant sortit, 
by Fabre. The next group offered La flute enchantee, 
L’indifferent, by Ravel; Trois chansons pour enfants, by 
Stravinsky; Silence, by Spleen, and Promenade sur |’eau, 
by M. Gaillard, with the composer himself at the piano, 
For the last group there was: L’Invitation au voyage, 
Duparc; La Gigue, Charles Bordes; Carmen (scene des 
cartes), Bizet, and La ronde, Fabre. 

Mme. Leblanc, for all of her many years of experience 
as an actress and a singer, cannot be considered to have 
a voice in the terms which one is accustomed to applying 
to singers; in fact, were it not for the fact of what 
she is, it is possible that the recital would have been passed 
by with omy a few words. She was not a singer, but 
Mme. Leblanc possesses an art which, despite the lack of 
voice, positively thrills. The use of facial expressions, 
the arms, and, in fact, her whole body seem to express the 
meaning of the song. Her singing of La Prison made 
the entire audience marvel at its beauty, and she was 
forced to repeat it. There was a large chair near the 
piano, and half of the numbers were interpreted while she 
was seated, this making an interesting picture. Her skill 
in delivering the text of the song with perfect diction was 
a joy to hear. It is to be regretted that more students 
did not attend this “interpretative recital” because it proved 
much more instructive and entertaining than many others 
heard during the season. 

Carlos Salzedo, the harp virtuoso, played excellent ac- 
companiments at the piano. He proved to be an exceptional 
musician in this capacity though New York has never 
heard him at the piano before. The critics gave consider- 
able space to Mme. Leblanc’s recital. 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


To the student, to the professional and would-be profes- 
sional, and to those who went simply to enjoy a_ well 
arranged program, the concert given by Josef Lhevinne, 
Wednesday evening, at Carnegie Hall, was an unalloyed 
pleasure. He is one of the most satisfying artists before 
the public, which certainly likes him personally as an artist. 
There was a large audience—indeed, very few seats were 
unoccupied—and if one were inclined to study the psychol- 
ogy of audiences, it might be termed a scholarly one. There 
is a refinement in Mr, Lhevinne’s work which abhors the 
sensational, and he has mastered, to a remarkable extent, 
the ability to submerge his individual personality. One is 
scarcely conscious of the man himself, but is entranced 
with the poetry and beauty of his interpretations. 

The Rameau gavotte, with variations in A minor, opened 
the program, followed by the Bach-d’Albert prelude and 
fugue in D major, and the Beethoven sonata in C major, 
op. 53. Although they were marked as two groups on the 
program, Mr. Lhevinne did not leave the stage until the 
conclusion of the sonata. The second half of the program 
consisted of a group by Chopin—the impromptu in C sharp 
minor, etudes in B minor and C minor, and the ballade in 
F minor; Debussy’s Poissons d’or, Medtner’s Novel (op. 17, 
No. 1), the Liszt Etude de Concert in F minor and the 
Busoni arrangement of Liszt’s Campanella. 

The New York Times spoke of his “remarkable art” 
and declared that “his performance leaves the impression 
upon those who hear it that they have been put into close 
contract with the composers; there is little intervention of a 
personality. ... There is no visible effort in what he does, 
and no attempt whatever to divert attention from the music 
itself. His tone has always been remarkable for its rich- 
ness, color and delicate gradation.” According to the 
Tribune, “Brilliance and, as a rule, a clear revealing man- 
ner characterized his performance.” The Herald felt that 
he had advanced “in the matters which pertain to higher 
musical intelligence and poetic feeling,” and “his work 
was of wide, dynamic range and generally brilliant.” In the 
World one reads: “When Mr. Lhevinne played rapid pas- 
sages he opened a wonderland to the ear. ... Young 
pianists might go to school with Mr. Lhevinne several years 
just to learn legato playing. When he produces a rapid 
cadenza in sixteenths, the result is not a beaded line, but 
the fiery trail of a meteor across the skies—a nebulous but 
not a blurred streak.” To the American writer’s way of 
thinking, Mr. Lhevinne is “unequaled as a master of key- 
board mechanics. .. . It was beautiful playing, exquisitely 
euphonious and limpid, with never a moment, even in the 
ponderous fortissimos, to jar upon the nerves.” 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14 
ETHYL HAYDEN 


Ethyl Hayden, soprano, charmed a good-sized audience 
at her Aeolian Hall concert Thursday afternoon. Miss 
Hayden, who made her debut last year, and who is a pupil 
of Mme. Sembrich, possesses unusual vocal gifts as well as 
personal’ charm and poise. Thoroughly artistic, she sings 
with refinement of style and intelligence. Her silvery, clear 
voice of lyric quality she uses with skill, showing good 
taste and care in phrasing. Although sincere in her singing, 
her vocalism far exceeds her power of interpretation. The 
Care Selve (Handel) and Dove Sono from Le Nozze di 
Figaro (Mozart), revealed excellent tone production and 
breath support. Brahms and Strauss songs made up her 
German group. The third group consisted of songs by 
Liszt, Moret, and arrangements of Spanish songs by Frank 
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LaForge; of these, O quand je dors (Liszt) and En Cuba 
(dedicated by LaForge to Miss Hayden) were particularly 
pleasing. The last group was by Pearl Curran, Terry, 
Cyril Scott and Edward Harris. 

The afternoon was marked by a friendly and apprecia- 
tive audience, which demanded encores that were graciously 
granted, and by quantities of flowers showered upon Miss 
Hayden. Florence Harvey gave finished and artistic ac- 
companiments. 

As typical of her press comments, the Herald said of 
Miss Hayden: “This young artist also demonstrated that 
she had a delightful voice and a wide range of technical 
resources as well. Her voice is a crystal clear, lyric 
soprano, distinguished by a beautifully fluent legato and a 
skill in phrasing admirably adapted to the serenades of 
Brahms and Strauss, in which she proved so effective.” 


EDGAR FOWLSTON 


Edgar Fowlston, baritone, gave a recital of songs before 
a cordial audience at the Town Hall, December 14. His 
program was very well made and of interesting content. 
Moreover, the greater part of it was sung in English, 
his diction being commendable. The singer has an 
engaging stage-manner and a resonant voice of pleasing 
quality, most interesting in its lower register. To Anthea 
(Hatton) and The Boat Song (Stanford) were sung with 
a limpid liquidity quite unusual for a voice the size of 
Mr. Fowlston’s. The audience appreciated his ability 
to handle the quizzical things, such as Four By the Clock 
(Mallinson) and the funny old English Had a Horse 
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(Korbay). Son of Mine (Wallace) and Marching Along 
(White) were given vigorous, redblooded treatment and 
proved very popular. There was also a French group and 
two songs from the rich storehouse of Grieg. 

Mr. Fowlston is to be commended for using worthy 
American songs of a serious character at important 
junctures of his program. His second group was a special 
feature, as it introduced four songs by Daniel Wolf, who 
was at the piano. The last of these, Sleep Thou, stood out 
as the most mature and vital; it has an intensity of ex- 
pression rather above the youthful melancholy manifest in 
the others. All four of Mr. Wolf's compositions have a 
fine lyric quality, and colorful, highly developed pianistic 
accompaniments. 

The audience demanded two encores and was delighted 
with the latter one, Tommy Lad. Ralph Douglass was at 
the piano. 

The Times spoke of Mr. Fowlston as “a baritone of 
naturally smooth, singing style. _ 

GIUSEPPE ADAMI 

On Thursday evening, at Aeolian Hall, Giuseppe Adami, 
violinist, rendered an interesting and varied program before 
a large attendance, despite the unfavorable weather. His 
program consisted of: Sonata in A major (Locatelli), 
Concerto Romantico (Riccardo Zandonai), and Variations 
on a Theme by Corelli (Tartini), all three of which were 
presented here for the first time in America. Several selec- 
tions by Enrico Barraga and others made up the balance, 

Continued on page 30) 
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CLEVELAND’S CLEVER CONDUCTOR FINDS IT NOT 
SO DIFFICULT TO INTEREST THE TIRED BUSINESS MEN 


At the First Informal Symphony Concert, 


Arranged Specially ae the T. B. M., Mr. Sokoloff and His Orchestra 


Experiment with a Varied Program, with Great Enjoyment All Around—Ralph Leopold Soloist on 
Thursday's Program—The Denishawn Dancers Please—The Katherine Pickard Concerts Begin 


Cleveland, Ohio, December 14.—Tuesday, October 31, 
Cleveland String Quartet gave the first of its series of 
concerts under the management of Martha B. Sanders, 
ponsored by the Chamber Music Society. The quartet 
ists of the principals of the string section of the Sym 
Louis Fdlin, first violin; Carlton Cooley, 
Samuel Lifschey, viola, and Victor De 
Gomez, cello, Nathan Fryer, pianist, assisted at this con- 
The program opened with two movements from 
hubert’s quartet in A minor, followed by the quartet No. 
d D minor, by Bazzini. The quintet in C minor for 
’ » and string quartet of Dohnanyi closed the program 
Racen Leovoty with CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA, 
After hearing Tschaikowsky's Symphony Pathetique given 
n inspiring reading at the first concert of the season, 
Brahms’ C minor symphony at the second, with no 
ng of telling rendition, one approached the third con 
vith Beethoven's second symphony in D major with 
xn mind and a feeling of content. Nor were any disap 
ted. The refinements of Beethoven were as exquisitely 
eloped as the vigor of Tschaikowsky and the broad, 
of Brahms. The dramatic poem, La Mort 
lintagiles, op. 16, by Loeffler, with solo for viola d'amour, 
iyed by Samuel Lifschey, and heard for the first time in 
Cleveland, was the outstanding event of the evening. The 
preparation and reading of the Loeffler composition was, 
f course, a labor of love on the part of Mr. Sokoloff. 
a wonderful composition, wonderfully played. The 
1 d'amour, and also the violin solo part, played by 
mcert master, Louis Edlin, added immeasurably to the 
umatic significance, and the climax was thrillingly intense 
It was unfortunate for a soloist to follow so climactic a 
unber. The Grieg concerto in A minor, op. 16, was Mr. 
Leopold's choice and, while played in scholarly fashion, it 
icked the dramatic fervor and the technical brilliance that 
associates with it. The Patre overture, Bizet, was a 
ippy concluding number. | 
Tue DenisHawn Dancers PLEASE. 
ponsored by the Fortnightly Musical Club, and under 
management of Mrs. Franklin B. Sanders, the Deni- 
Dancers filled every seat in Masonic Hall and hun 
dreds were turned away on the evening of November 3 
Of the Music Visualizations the most successful were the 
Chopin Revolutionary etude and Schumann's Soaring. A 
panish suite proved very popular. The last group, called 
Orientalia, was wonderfully well done as to execution, 
the accessories of lighting and costuming, and historic 
faithfulness, An instrumental quartet composed of piano, 
flute, violin, and cello, conducted by Louis Horst, furnished 
rming music, 
INvORMAL SYMPHONY CONCERT. 
On Tuesday evening, November 21, was held the first 
the informal evening concerts which a group of busi- 
men, with Richard F, Grant as chairman, sponsored 
ell” to the T. B. M 
It was. incidentally, a lot of fun, for Mr. Sokoloff, while 
tremendously in earnest, was also boyishly enthusiastic 
about showing off his beloved orchestra, explaining (not 
in the least pedantically) its instrumentation and playing 
music, convincing in tunefulness and rhythm, to all who 
had ears to hear and open minds to convince, that there 
vas nothing to be feared in symphonic music. He put it 
ver too! He first adjured the men to applaud what they 
liked and to remain silent when they were bored. The 
applause was never withheld, but it did vary perceptibly. 
rhe first sample was the overture to Mignon, which received 
prolonged applause. The air from suite No. 3 in D major, 
for strings only, by Bach, received satisfied applause. Shep- 
herd's Hey, hy Percy Grainger, just broke them all up. 
It sounded like the applause for the favorite candidate at a 
political ‘convention, The Blue Danube Waltz made them 
fairly purr their applause. And then Mr. Sokoloff did a 
daring thing—he played for them the last movement of the 
Brahms ‘symphony in C minor. Well, he held them be- 
cause he'had won them before, and the mighty sweep of the 
choral was near enough their experience of church hymns 
to make a Searching appeal. But only a man with abiding 
faith in the powers of music would have ventured so deep. 
\fter an intermission, when they all had a good smoke and 
greed that it was not what they had feared it would be, 
the second part opened with Fantasie from La -Bohéme, 
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and it was the most coldly received of anything on the pro- 
gram. Saint-Saéns’ the Swan, for cello and harp, played 
by Victor de Gomez and Laura Newell-Veissi, received an 
ovation. Skilton’s War Dance followed, and then Cham- 
brier’s overture to Gwendoline. As the applause continued, 
while Mr. Sokoloff returned to the stage to bow again 
and again, he put it up to the men which he should repeat, 
the War Dance or the overture, and the vote was over- 
whelmingly for the overture. Yes; they liked it mighty 
well, 
Tue Karuertne Pickarp Concerts OPENED. 

The first of the four Monday evening concerts under 
the management of Katherine Pickard opened November 20, 
with Olga Samaroff and Hans Kindler as the artists. Both 
are so well known and of such sterling worth that the 
success of the event was assured with the announcement of 
their names. They began with a Brahms sonata for cello 
and piano, which was given in masterful style.. The last 
time they played here, Mme, Samaroff was at the piano 
all the evening. It seemed a fairer arrangement this time 
for Mr. Kindler to have brought his own competent accom- 
‘arl Bernthaler, to support him in his two groups 
of solos. Mme. Samaroff's magnus opus was Chopin’s sonata 
in B flat minor. Always dramatic, Samaroff does not fail to 
give the true Chopin delicacy and sentiment to the pee~ of ro- 
mantic composers. Her second group used the Wagner-Hutch- 
eson Ride of Valkyries as its climax. The audience, as with 
Kindler, demanded and received several encores. Both 
artists were extremely gracious and generous. 

Hulda Lashanska is the next artist on this peat but 
fe A 


panist, 


distinguished course. } 


Gala Christmas Concert at Wanamaker’s in 
Philadelphia 

A concert of rare significance will take place in the 

Grand Court of the Philadelphia Wanamaker store, De- 

cember 26, 8:15 o'clock, when the great organ, the largest 





LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


in the world, will be heard in conjunction with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under the baton of Leopold Stokowski. 
The organist of the occasion will be Marcel Dupré, organ- 
ist at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris, and Charles M. Cour- 
boin, formerly organist at Antwerp. Cathedral. 

The program will be in the nature of a celebration of the 
centenary of the birth of César Prana. the greatest com- 
poser for the organ since Bach, and will include numbers 
for the orchestra alone and for the organ alone. In addi- 
tion, four works for orchestra and organ together will be 
played. Dupré will play with the orchestra Franck’s Sec- 
ond Choral (orchestrated by Wallace Goodrich of Boston), 
and the Variations from Widor's fifth symphony (orches- 
trated by Frank Stewart Adams of New York). Courboin 
will play with the orchestra the Allegro Vivace from 
Widor’s sixth symphony (orchestrated by the composer), 
and the monumental Passacaglia of Bach, orchestrated by 
Leopold Stokowski. 

The program interpreted by these two vistuosos, under the 
baton of Stokowski (himself an organist of note at one 
time), will mark a red-letter day in the history of the 
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MARCEL DUPRE 
at the Console, Grand Organ, Notre-Dame Cathedral, Paris. 


organ in this country. Admission is by complimentary 
ticket, which may be obtained by addressing the Concert 
Bureau of the Philadelphia Wanamaker Store; a cordial 
invitation is extended to all music lovers to attend. 


Laurie Merrill Pupils in Recital 

An appreciative and distinguished audience heard an 
unusually well rendered program of songs and piano solos 
given by artist-pupils of Laurie Merrill, soprano, and Mme. 
Wetché, pianist, at the residence studio of Miss Merrill, 
December 15. Of the group sung by Miriam Herron, 
Fower in 'the Crannies (S. Walter Krebs) and Non Loin 
d’'Ici (Minette Hirst), showed to the fullest extent her 
rich voice of even quality so well trained. She also sang 
an aria from La Bohéme with dramatic buoyancy. Harriet 
Gardner’s songs were well chosen as worthy, vehicles to show 
the varied capabilities of her voice; the striking contrast 
of pathos in Cadman’s Dream Tryst, 'the joyous melody 
of Speaks’ The Secret, the dignity of Dawn in the Desert 
(Gertrude Ross) and the scintillating purity of the trills, 
runs and clear high tones in: Handel’s Skylark, Pretty 
Rover, impressed hearers with the conviction that the 
modest young girl has a fine future. 

Ruth Moore-Tripp, Sally Shelkin and little Bobby Capri 
also appeared on this program, winning praises and singing 
songs by modern composers; they will no doubt receive 
more mention on their next appearance. 

Miss Merrill may justly be proud of the results of her 
teaching, for all her pupils showed the example of a con- 
scientious teacher, who, herself a brilliant singer, knows how 
to impart what she herself does so well. Miss Shelkin 
also played a Bach Solfeggietto and Rubinstein’s Romance 

with clean-cut technic and tender feeling, also giving 
splendid support in her accompaniments. 

In addition to Miss Merrill’s teaching, she has many 
requests for her costume recitals, and has been engaged for 
the annual concert of the Fresh Air Fund, Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, in February, in conjunction with Milan 
Lusk, violinist, and Mme. Wetché, pianist. 


Boghetti Pupil Scores in Washington 


The Metropolitan Church Choir, Marie M. Jumper, di- 
rector, of Washington, D, C., presented Marian E. Ander- 
son, contralto, of Philadelphia, in a recital on November 
29. The young singer, who is a pupil of Giuseppe Boghetti, 
well known vocal teacher, made an excellent impression with 
her singing—so much so that she was at once re-engaged 
for another appearance. Miss Anderson’s numbers included 
Ombra mai fu (Handel), La Colomba (folk song of Tus- 
cany), Gia il sole dal Gange (Scarlatti), Adieu Forets from 
Jean D’Are (Tschaikowsky), The Bird (Fiske), Hindou 
Chant (Bemberg), Song of the Heart (Johnson), I’m So 
Glad (Dett), My Way’s Cloudy (Burleigh), From the 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water and Far off I Hear a Lover’s 
Flute (Cadman), It was a Lover and His Lass, Take, Oh 
Take Those Lips Away, and Love’s Philosophy (Quilter). 
Florence Brooks was the pianist. 


Paul Bender in New York Recital 
Paul Bender, bass baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will give a song recital in Carnegie Hal! on 
Wednesday evening, January 3. 


Garrison Returning 
Mabel Garrison, who has been appearing in opera in 
Europe this season, sailed on the Olympic last week and 
will begin her concert season in Chicago on December 28. 
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FRITZ REINER IMPROVES CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 








Fritz Reiner continues to win critical and popular approval 
in the exercise of his duties as conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, and press reports indicate that he is creating a 
sensation by the improvement of the orchestra, The Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune of November 25 heads its 
column of musical comment: “Symphony Orchestra Again 
Manifests Vast Improvement Under Reiner,” and adds that 
the concert of November 24 “not only carried on the high 
standard of achievement already established by Mr. Reiner, 
but proved in itself one of the most remarkable concerts 
ever given in Cincinnati. Mr. Reiner demonstrated his re- 
markable control of the orchestra, leading it from the 
faintest pianissimos to climaxes of sonorous and imposing 
volume. The tone of the orchestra, which has been so im- 
measurably improved under the direction of the new con- 
ductor, again revealed its recently developed flexibil ty of 
texture and beauty of quality.” 

A writer in the Rockford Morning Star says that “it is 
almost impossible to put in cold black and white the im- 
pressions that gripped the souls of listeners” at a program 
given by the orchestra in the Shrine Temple at Rockford. 
“The program,” says this writer, “was one of profound 
and classic beauty. Fritz Reiner, conductor, drew marvelous 
results from his men. He is showy, compelling and inspir- 
ing, and his reading of the program proclaimed him a distin- 
guished conductor of the first rank. ... Closing the pro- 
gram was the Ride of the Valkyries (Wagner), played as 
it probably never has been played before a Rockford audi- 
ence. The players seemed to have attained a perfection such 
as has not been heard here for many months. The delicate 
loveliness of the lighter passages and the great volume of 
tone produced like that in the battle cry on the last number 
can hardly be described.” 


The Cincinnati Post says “the symphony (Glazounoff, 
No. 3, D minor, op. 33) which had its premier performance 
in America yesterday, seems on first hearing to be well 
worth a place on the repertory of all great orchestras. . . . 
The impression remains of themes of great beauty and an 
orchestral dress of fine virility and contrasts. Mr. Reiner 
added unto himself new laurels.” 

A Times-Star dispatch from Rockford says a concert 
“whose brilliancy and magnificence has seldom been equalled 
in this city was given last evening by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra.” The writer adds that Reiner and his 
men are “a group of musicians of the highest order. The 
audience rose to its feet in a demand for encores.” From 
Madison, Wis., comes word that the concert of the orchestra 
“went down in the history of music circles here as a 
triumph, both for the orchestra and its director, Fritz 
Reiner. Playing before a crowd of music lovers numbering 
almost 4,000, Mr. Reiner captivated his audience. The 
orchestra’s rendition of the classics was superb, marked by 
a fine balance and distinct phraseology.” 

The Cincinnati Times-Star says: “Recalling the sym- 
phony concert of Friday afternoon one realizes the in- 
elasticity of all musical terms and their inability to describe 
orchestral music as it is heard. The Cincinnati Orchestra 
has never played as yesterday it played this symphony. 
Mr. Reiner’s superb effect, declared through the medium of 
his orchestra, swept the audience. An impassioned reading 
gave lines of glittering gold color, moments of thrill, phrases 
of incredible symphonic beauty. If, in this country, we 
lent ourselves to tumults and to shoutings, surely on Friday 
afternoon there would have been a tumult of applause. 
There was applause and enthusiasm and recalls, but, better 
far, a profound appreciation.’ 





Strancks Receives sidnaes in ‘Bicokign 


After the last concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, the Brooklyn 
Committee of Seventy-Five, which sponsors these concerts, 
presented Josef Stransky, the Philharmonic conductor, with 
a large bunch of chrysanthemums. The card accompanying 
the flowers bore the inscription, “The Committee of Seventy- 
Five sends heartiest greetings to its great leader, Josef 
Stransky, and looks forward to many more concerts under 
his direction.” 


Aviles Klein Returns from Tour 


Arthur Klein, artist-pupil of Edwin Hughes and winner 
of the national prize offered by the National Federation of 
Music Clubs at its biennial festival in Peterboro, N. H., in 
1919, for the best young pianist, has returned to New York 
after a tour of forty concerts, under the direction of the 
White Musical Bureau of Boston. Mr. Klein will be heard 
in recital in New York later in the present season. 


Kriens Reorganizes Morristown Orchestra 


Christiaan Kriens, founder and conductor of The Kriens 
Symphony Club (over 100 members), reorganized the Mor- 
ristown Symphony Orchestra, which is composed of players 
of both sexes, and gave the first concert of this season 
December 6. The society is in its fourth season, has on its 


roster all the necessary orchestral players, is run through 
the patronage of donors, patrons and subscribers, and is a 
distinct influence for good in the Morristown musical world. 
The orchestra performed Massenet’s Overture to Phedre, 
Meyerbeer’s Coronation March, Kriens’ own suite, In Hol- 
land, etc. The soloist was that remarkably brilliant young 
pianist, Daniel Wolf, whose Aeolian Hall recital brought 
him tremendous admiration. Officers of this very success- 
ful young society are: Conductor, Christiaan Kriens; pres- 
ident, Mrs. William A. McMurtrie; vice- president, Dr. 
Robert C. Vreeland; secretary, C. G. Hilmer Anderson; 
treasurer, John. V. C. Parker; manager, Dr. Abram Fried- 
man; librarian, Charles E. Lee; rehearsal secretary, Miss 
H. W. Wright; subscription secretary, Emma Peirce; con- 
cert master, Elsie Hale Stephenson. 





Regina Kahl and Ruth Kemper in Recital 


_ As the first recital event of its third season, the Wash- 
ington Heights Musical Club presented Regina Kahl and 
Ruth Kemper in joint recital at the Plaza. It was an en- 
joyable affair, both artists furnishing much appeal to the 
large number of members of the club and their friends who 
came to be conquered and were. Miss Kemper is a real 
violinist with a real talent, and plays as if she enjoyed it, 
which is half the battle. She has a good, flowing technic 
and very bright and penetrating tone, her left hand execution 
is excellent and her command of the bow admirable. Miss 





































FRITZ REINER 


almost contralto 


Kahl is a mezzo soprano with a voice of 


warmth and a certain velvety smoothness that lends depth 
to her interpretations. 
The program of these two young artists was well chosen, 


and the Washington Heights Club may be proud of tts 


selection. 


Lucky Thirteen for Carbondale 


Gay MacLaren has certainly established herself as the 
“return date” artist. On November 30 and December | 
she appeared in Carbondale, Pa., before capacity houses, 
giving The Governor’s Lady on the first night and Three 
Wise Fools on the second. In spite of the two appear 
ances, however, there were still a number of people who 
were unable to secure seats, so an extra matinee perform 


ance was given to take care of the overflow. This was 
Miss MacLaren’s thirteenth appearance in the Pennsyl 
vania city. The recitals were put on by the hospital board 


for the benefit of the local hospital 


Piano Recital at Cincinnati Conservatory 


On Wednesday afternoon, December 20, Elizabeth Cook, 
teacher of piano at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
presented in the conservatory concert hall a recital by her 
junior pupils. Fourteen young pianists appeared in a 
program which reflected the musical ideals of their teacher 
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Chicaga Civic Opera Company 





CHICAGO OPERA GOERS THRILLED BY 
CLAUDIA MUZIO’S IMPERSONATION OF TOSCA 


Former Metropolitan Star Also Scores Decisively in Trove:ore and Pagliacci, with Rimini and Polacco Also Winning 
Honors in the Former, and Marshall in the Latter—Galli-Curci Sells Out Lucia, with Schipa Also 
a Favorite—Rigoletto Repeated 


I, Trovatone, December 11, 

Chicago, December 16.—Trovatore was repeated with the 
same cast heard previously, with the only change in the 
part a Leonora, sung on this occasion by Claudia Muzio. 
Instead of writing a lengthy review concerning the work 
of this artist, readers are re dorved to the press notices that 
appear in this issue and which attest her success with the 
public as well as with the press. Polacco gave a reading to 
the score that was in every respect interesting and pleasing. 
He and his orchestra, throughout the opera, gave uncommon 
accompaniment to the singers. The one who: benefitted most 
by them was Rimini, whose Count di Luna, previously 
singled out especially for the manner in which Rimini por- 
trayed and costumed it, was made more effective by the 
manner in which he sang it. The aria, Il Balen del Suo, 
was sung with great vocal distinction and won for the 
young baritone rounds of deserved plaudits, The balance 
of the cast was as effective, and thus the performance of 
Trovatore came up to the standard of the company. 

Rico.erro, Decemper 12, 

The same cast heard at the previous performance of 
Rigoletto reappeared, so no further comment is necessary. 

CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA AND PaGiiacct, December 13. 


The double bill attracted a packed house. In Cavalleria 
Mary McCormic was the Santuzza. Miss McCormic, a 
very “promising soprano, seemed to be miscast. She is not 
a dtamatic: but a lyric soprano, and the role of Santuzza 
is, as yet, beyond her. The role, which has often been sung 
hy mezzo-sopranos, as at times it lies very low, is a burden 
far too heavy for the shoulders of this young artist and it 
was an unkindness on the part of the management to entrust 


her with one of the most difficult roles in the dramatic 
soprano repertory, for not only does it require a great 
voice, but also an artist of much experience in acting. A 


most popular member of the company, she should be given 
many opportunities to disclose her beautiful voice, and 
though she had been heard here only as Micaela in Carmen 
and Musetta in Boheme, if the management wants to ad- 
vance her by giving her further big opportunities, it 
should have considered Mimi in La Boheme and other roles 
of a lyric nature. 

The critic of the Chicago Herald and Examiner stated 
that “she did not know her role, her entrances were uncer- 
tain, her rhythms improvised, her intonation faulty and her 
acting stilted and unconvincing.’ The other reviewers on 
the dailies expressed their opinion in practically the same 
manner. Though everyone came to the Auditorium hoping 
thai Miss MeCormic would make a big success, few be- 
lieved that she could master a role entirely different from 
her own make-up. She was a light Santuzza entirely— 
perhaps the sister of Santuzza—but not the passionate 
woman that has been pre — by many other sopranos on 
the Auditorium stage. She however, the possessor of a 
glorious voice and should, with further serious study, ac 
complish big things in roles within her reach. 

Lamont was Turiddu, a role in which he has been heard 
many times and in which he carried practically the whole 
weight of the peeformance-—a very unsatisfactory one, by 
the way, even though Lamont was at his very best and 
carried off first honors. Irene Pavloska was excellent as 
Lola. Defrere, as Alfio, was too light vocally, but his- 
trionically the clever baritone was all that could be de- 
sired. The chorus was lifeless, and though Cimini con- 
ducted with verve and precision and got beautiful effects 
from his orchestra, the work of the majority of those on 
the stage was so poor that the best moment of the opera 
came at the final curtain. 

Fortunately, the performance of Pagliacci, which fol- 
lowed, was such an improvement as to act as a stimulant, 
and, as the opera progressed, the audience, which through- 
out Cavalleria had been icy, melted and enthusiasm was 
rampant once more in the home of operatic music. It is 
seldom that the place of honor in Pagliacci is given the 
soprano, as the role of Nedda is secondary to those of 
Canio and Tonio, but Claudia Muzio, who sang the role, 
eclipsed everyone else on the stage. She dominated the 
performance, and the other singers and chorus, orchestra 
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‘is always in her best vein. 


and conductor had to do their very best to keep within the 


range of the standard she had set. Muzio’s Nedda is im- 
mense. Hers is a real creation—the real gypsy girl, a 
woman of passion, fearless, common, beautiful and care- 


free. Miss Muzio is one of the few artists among singers 
who knows how to use her hands and limbs expressively. 
They are a help to her instead of a hindrance; she can, 
with her, face as well as with her eyes, manifest joy and 
sorrow, tenderness and hatred, fear and contempt, but her 
fingers, arms and feet characterize her moods. It would 
necessitate writing too many lines to give an analysis of 
the role as acted by Muzio. She had made such a deep 
study of the part so as to scrutinize all its effects and 
possibilities. Beautifully costumed, especially in the first 
act, she looked regal to the eye, and the beauty of her song 
attracted as much the attention of the ear as her looks 
the eye. She sang the O, che volo d’angello so superbly 
as to command the full admiration of the public, which was 
not slow in regarding her with tempestuous plaudits so 
frantic and so long as to compel Conductor Cimini to stop 
the performance and start it over again; then once more 
he had to stop for Miss Muzio to acknowledge again the 
acclamation that re-echoed throughout the Auditorium. 
It was a Muzio evening. 

Charles Marshall essayed for the first time here the role 
of Canio, in which, though successful, he did not reach the 
high mark of his Rhadames or his Othello. Canio needs 
a Latin tenor. One must feel that role, and though Mar- 
shall had studied it conscientiously, he allowed many oppor- 
tunities to escape him, though recalled before the curtain 
ten times after the famous aria. Marshall was typical of 
the Pagliaccios when he first made his appearance on the 
stage. Jovial, good-hearted, awkward, one thought the 
part had been made for him; but when the note of tragedy 
demanded a complete reversal of characterization, he was 
less at home. An industrious singer, he has made wonder- 
ful strides in his art and his only drawback today is an 
apparent lack of rhythm, a tendency to drag on occasion. 

Formichi was the Tonio. In such numbers as the Prologue, 
Formichi finds himself at his best. He has a voice of pro- 
digious dimension and of good quality and as the Prologue 
demands such a voice, he made a legitimate hit in it, being 
recalled time after time to acknowledge one of the biggest 
demonstrations of enthusiasm noticed this season at the 
Auditorium; but after the Prologue, in voice as well as 
action, Formichi slipped quickly to a far lower level. He 
was not once funny, not once dramatic; the comic note, as 
well as that of tragedy, were sadly missed in his bag of 
knowledge. He was merely a commonplace Tonio, and had 
it not been for Muzio, whose temperamental outburst of 
fury brought out a spark of fire from him, his portrayal 
would have been even less convincing. 

Desire Defrere was splendid as Silvio, singing the role 
with great purity of tone and acting the part with much 
elegance, youth and loveliness of manner. It is not often 
that Oliviero’s name appears in these columns, because of 
the fact that too often he sings minor roles, all of which 
are invested beautifully by the young Italian tenor, but 
not of sufficient importance to mention. His Harlequin, 
however, is so fine as to voice and action as to deserve 
more than a passing word. If it were possible to say that 
he came very close to the first honors of the performance 
without making it appear as an exaggeration, this would 
be set down here. Nevertheless, he is entitled to much 
praise for a performance very close to perfection. Cimini 
gave a delightful reading of the score and showed his popu- 
larity with the public on more than one occasion. 

The chorus sang as though it enjoyed its work immensely. 

JewELs oF THE MADONNA, DeceMBer 14. 


With Raisa, Crimi, Rimini and Claessens in the leads, 
The Jewels was repeated and proved as enjoyable an eve- 
ning’s entertainment as one could desire. Cimini was at the 
conductor’s desk. 

Lucia, December 15. 

There is only one Galli-Curci. This in a way is regrettable, 
for if the Chicago Civic Opera Company had throughout 
the season two other singers whose magnetic power on the 
box-office would be as consistent and as big as that of 
the famous coloratura, the Auditorium would harbor the 
company for at least twenty weeks. This would give joy 
to many artists of the company as well as to many opera- 
goers. Galli-Curci, however, is in a class by herself. No 
matter in what opera she is presented, no matter how bad 


the evening or the date chosen by the management, her 
name on the bill spells sold-out houses. Thus, how happy 
the management is when she comes to town to make her 


but too few appearances! 

For her re-entry she had chosen Lucia. The vast theater 
was filled to capacity and many refused admission. ‘That's 
why Galli-Curci gets $3,000 a night—a big amount to be 
sure, but not for one who can fill the theater whenever 
cast. Maurice Grau once answered a critic of Jean De 
Reszke, who had told the famous impresario that twenty- 
five thousand francs a night was too much for any artist: 
“He is the cheapest man in the company. I wish others 
could demand such a large figure and fill the Metropolitan 
as does De Reszke. I would retire rich.” As a matte? 
of fact, De Reszke was in a large measure responsible for 
the comfortable fortune Grau left at his death. To come 
back to Galli-Curci, she is the idol of the public. She 
can do on the stage whatever she wishes. She can sing 
gloriously or ae brilliantly, her audience cares not; they 
are there to make a big emonstration for their favorite 
singer, and Galli-Curci as the adopted daughter of Chicago 
Her charming personality, her 
lovely stage manners are always present; witness the little 
bow with which she acknowledged the thunderous plaudits 
that greeted her at her first appearance on the stage, and 
even before singing one note she had captured her audience. 
Having the public in the hollow of her hand, GallizCurci 
may laugh at her critics and those who find fault with 


her singing, even with her acting, who wonder at her ~ 


success. She goes on year after year, as supreme as ever, 
and she pleases the masses and is always the great Galli- 
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Curci. In these days there are very few great people, and 
when one has arisen above the horizon and has maintained 
afterwards that supremacy, it is most difficult for any 
one to dare to think of substituting the counterfeit for the 
genuine—and Mme. Galli- Curci is one hundred percent 
genuine. What more need be said? Only that this re- 
amigpad as well as every one on hand was happy to greet 
er once more on the stage of her first triumph in America, 
and to hope that for many years to come she will be the 
bright particular star of the Chicago Civic Opera. 

Tito Schipa, also a favorite here, made his first appear- 
ance this season as Edgardo. Here is an artist in the 
best sense of the word—a master in the difficult art of 
beautiful singing, or of bel canto, as our Italian friends 
call it. Schipa knows exactly what he can do with his 
organ; he colors it with many hues and his tones of golden 
quality are ointment to the ear. He, too, got a royal wel- 
come at his first appearance on the stage, and the farther 
the opera progressed the more demonstrative was the 
audience towards him. Schipa is another member of the 
company the management may well be pleased to count 
in its roster, as there are many tenors, but only one Schipa. 
Giacomo Rimini was Ashton—a role which he ennobled 
not only by his fine singing of the music, but also by his 
dignified presence. Gorgeously costumed, he looked as 
though he had stepped from a Van Dyke frame. He, too, 
scored a huge success at the hands of the public and 
never was success better deserved. In fine fettle, he sang 
with great power and surety the tricky music, and by his 
performance rose many rungs in the estimation 6f his 
admirers. Mojica and Lazzari were very fine in their 
respective roles; likewise praiseworthy was the work of 
the chorus and orchestra. Cimini conducted with much 
taste and supplied uncommonly good accompaniments for 
those on the stage. 

RicoLtetto, DeceEMBER 16 (MATINEE). 

Rigoletto was repeated on Saturday matinee with the 
same cast heard previously. Polacco conducted instead of 
Panizza. 

Tosca, December 16 (Evenina). 

A thrilling performance of Tosca ended the fifth week 
of the present season, Claudia Muzio appearing for the 
first time here in the title role, with Georges Baklanoff 
recast as Scarpia, a part in which he had left unforget- 
able memories. Muzio belongs to that category of singers 
who can live a role, as well as deliver tellingly its music. 
Her Tosca would be as big a success on the dramatic stage 
as it is on the lyric. Hers is a passionate delineation—a 
woman of love and hatred, a vampire who kills as well as 
she cajoles, a tigress and a lamb. These characteristics, 
amplified many fold throughout the evening, made her per- 
sonality stand in brilliant light in the various moods of 
the plot. Vocally as effective, she won the heart of her 
hearers who rewarded her efforts with frantic plaudits. 
In Georges Baklanoff as Scarpia, the soprano had the right 
kind of a man to play to, as his interpretation of the 
role is built on exactly the same artistic lines as hers. 
His Scarpia could be taken as a model. Always original 
Baklanoff has created a new Scarpia, a younger man, more 
powerful and more ardent, one who has red corpuscles 
in his veins, a man of action and who seldom makes a gesture 
unless necessity so demands. His poise adds to the dignity 
of the Baron, a refined tone, a blackguard at heart, but 
aristocracy his keynote, he never deviates from that line 
and does the most abominable acts with the . composure 
and elegance of a prince. Vocally, the Russian baritone 
was fine. Crimi, as Cavarodossi, never sang so well as on 
this occasion. He rose to the situation and divided evenly 
with the other two principals the honors of the evening. 
Vittorio Trevisan’s Sacristan is one of the classics of the 
operatic stage. Panizza was at the conductor’s desk, and 
no more need be said. Rene Devries. 


Soder-Hueck Artists Busy Filling Engagements 

Ellie Marion Ebeling, dramatic soprano, scored a great 
success and received fine press comments as soloist with the 
Beethoven Society at the Hotel Astor, November 20, in 
Schubert’s Allmacht with chorus, and also in a group of 
songs and the aria of Elizabeth from Tannhauser, this 
being her seventh concert engagement filled within a month. 

Bernard Schram, tenor, sang the aria from La Juive, and 
a group of songs at a private function given at the Cali- 
fornia Concert Hall. 

Bertha Plock, lyric soprano, was the soloist at a concert 
given under the auspices of the West Lynbrook Associa- 
tion, at the Blossom Heath Inn, Lynbrook, December 4, 
giving among her songs Dawn (Pearl Curran), Pale Moon, 
Spirit Flower (Campbell-Tipton), Where Blossoms Grow 
San Souci), ete. 
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OHIO MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS is 


TRY NOVEL EXPERIMENTS 


A New Plan of Organization Used by Ohio Musicians and Music Teachers, Based on Material Obtained from Karl H. 
Eschman, Secretary of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association 


BY HARRY W. FOOT 


The past year witnessed two experiments in the or- 
ganization of the State of Ohio for musical purposes 
which should be of interest to the country as a whole. 

They tay or may not contain solutions for the problems 
of other states in the over-lapping of interests and ad- 
ittitstrations. Their future success alone could be their 
récoininetidation, and that remains to be seen. At any rate 
they cotmttiended thertiselves to the organizations concerned, 
and this next year will see a repetition of the experi- 
thents. 

These statemetits tefer to the co-ordination of the Ohio 
Miisic Teacher's’ Association atid the Ohio Federation of 
Womeii’s Music Clibs in a combitied corvention and to 
the organization of the tiew trusi¢ section of the Ohio 
College Association. 

Matiy states are tiow facitig each year the problem of 
tWo separate music coriventions at about the same time, 
calling for the attention atid attendance of the same group 
of people who are largely interested in both orgattizations, 
with sthaller groups interested in one or the other alone. 

Since the beginning of the annual meetings of the Federa- 
tion four years ago, Ohio has had two conventions each 
year, and in 1921 two contests for pianists, singers, violin- 
ists atid coniposers for state prizes and ostensibly state 
championships. 

At the O. M. T. A. Meeting itt Dayton that year, upon 
the suggestion of the Federation, the Association voted to 
meet jointly with the Federation in 1922, and Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio, was selected as the meeting place. 

Responsibilities were divided and the Federation was 
given entire charge of the young artists’ coficerts, as 
such were in line with theif plan * state, sectional and 
national contests. On the other hatid, the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was given full charge of any prizes to be offered 
composers. 

Some of the results expected from the co-ordination were 
the increased attendance of delegates from both groups, 
the saving in time and expense for those who woulc 
ordinarily attend both conventions, and the securing of 
better artists and organizations for the entertainment 
features. These things, it was, thought, could be attained 
by pooling the resources of the two organizations and by 
the assurance of double publicity. 

The convention at Denison University produced the re- 
sults expected as is shown by the vote of both bodies, taken 
separately, to continue the plan of combination. In view 
of the fact that this first joint convention was held in a 
college town and not in a large city, the attendance was 
very good indeed. 

The program featured the Cleveland Orchestra, the Nold 
String Trio, Bery! Rubinstein, Carl Herring, Florence 
Trumbull and Irene Gardner, (pianists), Ribaupierre, 
(violinist), a choral performance of Aida with Emma Noe, 
Lila Robeson, Arthur Kraft and Marcus Kellerman, solo- 
ists, and addresses by Ernest Bloch, Lynn N. Dana, J. H. 
Thurmaun and others. 

These concerts, as well as the social features usually 
connected with any convention can be made more attractive 
and elaborate through the combined efforts of both or- 
ganizations. 

The convention at Granville extended over five days, 
two days for the Federation and two days for the Teachers’ 
Association, separated by a day of contest and festival. 

The meeting this year at Zanesville will be shortened 
to three days for the purpose of reducing the time for those 
who belong to both organizations, and an effort will be made 
to have all visitors present for all meetings of both bodies 
thus acquainting the teachers with the work of the Federa- 
tion, and vice versa. 

The new president of the Federation is Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley of Western College for Women, and of the 
Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, A. H. F. Weis, director 
of Music at Muskingum College, New Concord. The local 
arrangements at Zanesville will be largely in the hands of 
Ora Delpha Lane, the vice-president. 

The other innovation in the musical organization of the 
state, the formation of a music section of the Ohio College 
Association, might well be followed by other states. 

Each April the Association of Ohio Colleges meets at 
the State University at Columbus for the transaction of 
business. The institutional requirements for entrance are 
high and not all the colleges of the state are admitted. 

At these general meetings policies of importance regard- 
ing admission, registration, and management of student 
bodies are discussed and settled in a co-operative way for 
uniform action on the part of the recognized colleges of the 
state. 

In addition to the general meetings there are held sec- 
tional meetings for certain departments. Up to last year 
the only sections meeting as such were: philosophy, psy- 
chology, education, modern languages, classical languages, 
mathematics, and the Ohio Academy of Science. 

Last year saw the addition of a group in music to the 
above-mentioned list. By its very presence, if by no 
other results of its sessions, it will call the attention of 
the entire association of college professors to the presence 
of music on their curriculum as an academic subject. 

The transactions of the various sections and the principal 
papers presented at their various sections’ separate meet- 
ings are published in a combined report for each year. This 
will tend to give much needed publicity, and aid in the 
recognition of music as an important college department. 

Apart from such general advantages the first session last 
April proved of great value to all college teachers of music 
present. 

The membership of all sections is restricted by the con- 
stitution of the College Association to the members of the 
faculties of approved colleges, thus bringing together a 
small group of musicians with problems in common. 
Twenty-five were present at the first session, and each of 
the twenty-five was familiar with the problems peculiar to 
the teaching of music in colleges. 

In surprising contrast to some general conventions the 
discussions were all to the point. There was no drifting 


from the subject at hand into arguments concerning methods 
or individualities and no waste of time in the definition of 
terms. 

In the larger conventions the point of view of private 
teachers, teachers in professional or commercial conserva- 
tories, and college teachers are so different that it is difficult 
to secure definite action upon any issue. This does not 
mean that there is not need for such inclusive associations. 
There are many advantages in bringing together all groups. 
It does mean that there is a need and an opportunity a 
the music section in college associations in every State. 

Teachers from other college departments attend the annual 
meetings of the association usually held at the State Uni- 
versity, the date being set so as to coincide with the schedule 
of the school; most colleges paying all or part of the ex- 
penses of the instructors who attend. 

Some of the topics to come up for consideration at the 
next session are as follows: Cultural vs. professional train- 
ing in a college department of music; applied theory; or- 
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ganization of a music department and the relationship -be- 
tween such a department and the rest of the university; 
ranking of teachers on an academic basis; hours of teach- 
ing, etc.; a system of exchange professors and ‘exchange 
recitals and lectures; systems of registration, etc. 

: The officers of the Ohio section of the association are as 
follows: Chairman, Harrison D. LeBaron of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, and secretary, Karl H. Eschman, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 


Estelle Liebling’s Pupils Sing 

Marye Berne, soprano, and Elinor Marlo, mezzo soprano, 
artist pupils of Estelle Liebling, were heard in a program 
of songs and duets at Radio station WEAF on Saturday. 
December 2. Miss Berne sang a group of songs and so 
did Miss Marlo, and they closed the long musical program 
with three duets. These young singers have made quite a 
name for themselves specializing in this work. Their voices 
blend beautifully and they are most artistic in their inter- 
pretations. 


Erna Cavelle Soloist at Freeport Theater 


Erna Cavelle, soprano, was engaged as soloist for the 
opening week (December 11) of the newly completed 
million-dollar Freeport Theater. Miss Cavelle is a resident 
of Freeport and has won a large following on Long Island 
by her beautiful voice. 
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Mr. George Vause has proven in 
every way a most capable and sympa- 
thetic accompanist and soloist... . I 
wish to endorse Mr. Vause most 
heartily—Margaret Matzenauer. 


Mr. George Vause, who has studied 
with Mr. Bertimen and myself for sev- 
eral years, is an excellent musician 
and pianist. His accompanying and 
solo work for two seasons with Mme. 
Matzenauer has been highly endorsed 
by the critics and has given excellent 
satisfaction. I recommend Mr. Vause 
with great pleasure. 

—Frank La Forge. 


An exceedingly sympathetic and 
fluent accompanist, responsive to 
every mood of the singer. Played four 
solos admirably.—San Francisco Bul- 
letin. 


An accomplished accompanist devoid 
of mannerisms and responsive in 


touch and sense. 
—Los Angeles Herald. 


Played excellent accompaniments 
... played the MacDowell “Polo- 
naise” with brilliance of technique 
and good musical understanding.— 
Portland Telegram, Oregon. 


Gave the singer excellent support in 
his accompaniments and won a place 


14 West 68th Street, New York 
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Margaret Matzenauer 


all his own in the heart of the audi- 
ence.—Oklahoman, Oklahoma City. 


Provided accompaniments at once 
sympathetic, musically and technic- 
ally correct—Omaha Bee. 


An accomplished soloist as well as ac- 
companist. Support always adequate 
but delightfully subordinated.—Lin- 
coln State Journal, Lincoln Nebraska. 


An admirable accompanist ... ex- 
hibited fine technique.—-Dallas Dis. 
patch. 


One of the best American concert ac- 
companists.—Oregonian, Portland. 


Played in brilliant style—Record, 
Philadelphia. 


Played skillfully ...has made ac- 
companying an art ... played solos 
with skill and feeling.—Democrat, 
Rochester. 


Mme. Matzenauer was fortunate in 
having Mr. George Vause, an excep- 
tionally sympathetic accompanist. . . 
solos were skillfully played.—Spring- 
field, Ill. 


A sympathetic accompanist whose 
technique meets all the demands of 
the most exacting accompaniments.— 
Herald, Washington, 


Telephone: Columbus 8993 
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n which splendid tone of sympathetic quality was an out- 
tanding feature. His legato was smooth and velvety, 
while difficult passages were handled with exceptional grace. 
His interpretations showed careful study, and the audience 
was enthusiastic in its applause 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: 
JASCHA HEIFETZ, SOLOIST 


Despite the inclement weather, Hall 
to capacity on Thursday evening, 
afternoon, December 15, at the pair of concerts given by 
the Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky conductor. 


Carnegie was filled 


Charles Martin Loefiler's A Pagan Poem (after Virgil), 
op. 14, for orchestra with piano, English horn, and three 
trumpets, was performed for the first time in New York. 
Chis work, composed in 1901 and revised and completed 
in 1906, was first performed by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston under Dr. Muck in 1909, In his A 
Pagan Poem, Mr. Loeffler discloses a strong penchant 
towards the modern French school. The work is very 
olorful and abounds in weird effects. Heinrich Gebhard, 
who was at-the piano, played unusually well, handling the 
piano score, not as a soloist, but as a part of the orchestra, 


and thereby producing the desired effect according to the 
composer's idea. The work was conducted by Mr. Stransky 
He brought out all its contrasting themes and 


admirably 
colorful effects superbly. 

Jascha Heifetz was soloist, playing Beethoven's violin 
oncerto in D major, op. 61. This young violinist, who 


has firmly established himself with metropolitan musicians 
and music lovers as a towering artist, again made a strong 
appeal with his dignified and musicianly reading of this 
standard work. He infused in his playing the same warmth, 


fire and tone color which invariably characterize his work, 
and was rewarded by the large audience with long con- 
tinued applause and innumerable recalls. Mr. Stransky 
led the orchestra, in the accompaniment of the concerto, 
as well as in the orchestral numbers, admirably. 

In addition to Loeffler's A Pagan Poem, Mr. Stransky 


offered Mendelssohn's overture, Fingal's Cave, op. 26, and 
Prelude and Liebestod from Tristan and Isolde (Wagner) 
lhe program was the same on Friday afternoon, December 
15, with the exception of the closing number, Prelude and 
Liebestod, from Tristan and Isolde, in place of which Mr 
Stransky presented Wagner's Introduction to act three of 


Die Meistersinger, and The Ride of the Valkyries. 
In commenting on the merits of A Pagan Poem, the 
New York Tribune said: “Very French in manner, it sug 


gests Debussy and his successors on one side, César Franck 
or D'Indy on the other, but has a marked individuality of 
its own.” While the New York Herald stated: “This work, 
drawing its inspiration from a love incantation of Virgil's 
eighth Eclogue, is remarkable for its exotic coloring and 
dark brooding themes. . . Heinrich Gebhard did well 
at the piano.” Richard Aldrich, in the New York Times, 
wrote as follows: “It is music of lasting fibre, and it 
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scems on a repeated hearing, as strong, as significant, as 
deeply imbued with poetic feeling as it ever did. It is 
assuredly one of the finest of Mr. ffler’s orchestral com- 
positions, if not the finest.” 

The Tribune referred to Jascha Heifetz’ playing thus: 
“His tone as usual was smooth, polished and firm, es- 
pecially when it mounted into the highest regions of har- 
monics.” The Herald said: “Mr. Heifetz infused new life 
into Beethoven's oft played themes, with a tone beautiful 
in its revealing tints and nuances.” Richard Aldrich in 
the Times commented: “It was a performance on the 
highest level of Mr. Heifetz’ art, wonderfully beautiful 
in its large, rich and glowing tone, broad and reposeful 
in style and disclosing a ripening conception on the young 
artist’s part of the spirit of Beethoven that breathes through 
the music.” 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 15 
COLIN O’MORE 


It was a program distinctly after the McCormack for- 
mula that Colin O’More sang on Friday evening, at Carne- 
gie Hall. He began with arias by Handel and Sacchini, 
went through a group of French songs (Faure, Hahn, 
Aubert and Franck), shifted to a group of traditional Irish 
tunes, fixed up by the best known arrangers, and ended 
with modern songs in English by Rachmaninoff, Williams, 
Wintter Watts and Frank H. Gray. Mr. Gray's song, In 
Rose Time, and The Nine Penny Fidil, arranged by Her- 
bert Hughes, were repeated by request from his previous 
Carnegie Hall recital. 

As on that first occasion there was a large audience and 
a great deal of enthusiasm for Mr. O'More’s singing, which 
well deserved it. His voice is of true, lyric quality, light, 
clear and decidedly agreeable in timbre. He has it thor- 
oughly under command, and again showed that he is partic- 
ularly a master of the French school, though the whole 
program was excellently sung. As before, he had the in- 
valuable assistance of Walter Golde at the piano, and Sig- 
mund Shwarzenstein, violinist, played two groups of num- 
bers. 


BILTMORE MORNING MUSICALE 


Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metropolitan ‘Opera Com- 
pany; Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, and Rudolph Bochco, 
violinist, furnished» the program at the Biltmore Musicale 
of December 15. Mr. Bochco opened the program with 
Kreisler’s La Gitana and the Beethoven-Auer Turk‘sh 
March, again revealing his talents. He was well received 
and later was heard in numbers by Chopin and Wieniawski, 
increasing the favor made earlier. He was obliged to 
give several encores. 

Miss Ponselle, in fine voice and spirits, came in for a 
large share of the audience’s applause. She was heard 
first in old Italian, German, and the Chanson Norvegienne 
by Felix Fourdrain. In these her superb art was heard 
to marked advantage. For her operatic selection, she 
elected to sing the Ernani Involami from Ernani (Verdi) 
and in this she aroused her hearers to much enthusiasm. A 
final group, also admirably rendered, consisted of songs by 
Beethoven, Rachmaninoff, Moussorgsky and Molly Carew 

Mr. Rubinstein is a pianist who never fails to give 
pleasure. Upon this occasion this polished style and finely 
colored interpretations won for him much applause. He 

was heard in numbers by Chopin, Schumann and Schubert- 
Tausig, Liszt, Chopin and de Falla. The accompanists 
were Romano Romani and Alexander Stock. 


SUSANNE GALLIEN-ULYSSES PAQUIN 


Susanne Gallien, mezzo-soprano, formerly with the Opera 
Comique, Paris, assisted by Ulysses Paquin, American 
bass-baritone, were heard in a recital at the Plaza on 
Friday evening, December 15. Opening the program with 
L'air des Lettres from Werther, by Massenet. and a 
modern group of French songs, Mme. Gallien sang with 
fine diction and a wealth of color and expression. In the 
duet from Hamlet, Mr. Paquin‘s glorious baritone blended 
well with Mme. Gallien’s warm soprano. This was fol- 
lowed by another group of French ballads, including an air 
from Butterfly. 

La Chouanne, a one act lyric drama by Edmond Massa, 
was presented for the first time in America. As portrayed by 
the two artists, it is interesting and should find its place 
with other successful one-act operas. The interpretations 
of Mme. Gallien as Jeannine and Mr. Paquin as Roger, 
were most satisfying in the opera’s vocal and histrionic de- 
mands. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 16 
PADEREWSKI 


Old Master Paderewski crowded Carnegie Hall for his 
second recital of the season on Saturday afternoon. On 
the morning of that day a cable had flashed the news of 
the assassination of the newly-elected president of his be- 
loved home country, Poland—but this news had carefully 
been kept from him. Only afterward, in the dressing room, 
was he told and besieged by reporters whe begged for an 
expression of opinion which he declined to give, saying 
only that he was overcome with emotion and that, had he 
a told in advance, the concert would have been can- 
celled. 

His program was an austere one—Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue by Bach, the Beethoven Sonata (op. 111), 
Schumann Sonata (op. 11), a group of Chopin, his own 
Nocturne, and Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt. Paderew- 
ski is no longer merely a pianist; he is a tradition—and 
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the Paderewski tradition was at its best on Saturday after- 
noon. Particularly impressive was the masterly, authorita- 
tive interpretation of the Beethoven; and in the Schumann 
and Chopin there was that beautiful, haunting legato in the 
cantabile which makes the piano really sing in a way that 
no other pianist ever has quite attained. There was riotous 
enthusiasm and numerous recalls. 


EVELYN LEVIN 


Evelyn Levin, American-born violinist and hailing from 
Chicago, who, as reports go, commenced at the age of 
three the study of the violin under her father, and later 
continued her studies at the Chicago Musical College under 
Sametini, who called her work to the attention of Eugene 
Ysaye and Jacques Thibaud. Miss Levin was finally 
brought to New York to study with Leopold Auer. 

She made her debut in recital at Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day evening. The advance information regarding the debu- 
tante’s remarkable achievement attracted a large audience 
of musicians and music students who came prepared to 
condemn if her art had not reached that point of perfection 
which warranted such acclaim. 

The young violinist made a favorable impression, She 
plays with considerable assurance; her technical equipment 
and intonation revealed reliability, although she strayed from 
the pitch in the passage of tenths in the Brahms-Joachim 
Hungarian Dance. Her tore is pleasing but very thin and 
at times rasping, particularly on the G string. 

Her program was made up of Handel's sonata in D 
major; Concerto No. 5 in A minor, Vieuxtemps; Hun- 
garian Dance, No. 7, Brahms-Joachim; Waves at Play, 
Grasse; Hebrew Melody, Achron; Habanera, Sarasate; 
Nocturne in D major, Chopin-Wilhelmj, and Caprice No. 
24, Paganini-Auer. The audience was particularly cold 
and undemonstrative. As an encore she played Vogel als 
Prophet (Schubert-Auer). Vera Giles was accompanist. 

The New York Tribune said; “She disclosed a very 
pretty talent and a manner of playing that had many good 
qualities and few bad ones, Her tone was not notably 
large but firm and sweet in quality. Her playing 
does not yet show maturity or perfection of finish, Her 
grasp of form is insecure and in the development of contrast 
and variety in interpretation her work leaves something to 
be desired.” 

The New York Times commented: “She played Handel's 
sonata in D major as the opening number of the program 
with a freshness of style that won approval. Vieuxtemps’ 
Concerto in A minor was played smoothly and with effective 


tonal shading.” 
ROSING 


Rosing returned to the New York stage on the evening of 
December 16 at Aeolian Hall, much to the delight of his 
many admirers who crowded in to see him and hear him 
and welcome him back, and who kept him busy singing en- 
core after encore until they were invited to go home by 
having the lights turned out. 

Rosing is a very definite sort of personality, and he has 
his own particular way of doing things, a way which is 
like nobody's else and is copied from no one, but which is, 
however, thoroughly Russian. It is impossible quite to 
describe in words what he does or how he does it. To 
say that he is an actor-singer, or that he is, as one critic 
suggests, a diseur, does not really convey any proper idea 
of his art. It is true that he makes some motions with 
his arms and body, chiefly expressive of poignant feeling, 
but it is doubtful if these really add anything to the 
whole effect, and Mr. Rosing says they are done more 
for his own benefit than for the benefit of his audience, 
as they aid him in throwing or merging himself fully and 
completely into the dramatic or spiritual action and meaning 
of the words. 

The proof of it may be had by closing the eyes, when 
it is quickly noted that Rosing is just as impressive un- 
seen as seen. And it is easy to conceive that it would be 
pretty nearly impossible for him to stand up stiff on the 
stage and get into the mood to give what he does with his 
voice. If defense of his methods were needed, which it 
is not, this should be enough for those who do not harbor 
prejudices carried down as a reminiscence of days of bel 
canto when dramatic singing was neither born nor heard 
oO 

He sings Russian mostly, but also some songs in Eng- 
lish, and these are done just as well and just as forcefully 
as the Russian songs—which might be worth the con- 
sideration of those who still claim that English cannot be 
sung. His accompaniments on this occasion were played 
in a masterly and sympathetic manner by Carl Deis. 

The press is interested in Rosing and gives him at 
least a part of his due. (It will not be forgotten that 
Boston chided New York at its obtuseness when the New 
York critics failed to “discover” Rosing on his arrival in 
this country last year.) The Times notes that “although 
his prolonged, very soft notes at the end of several songs 
were pure and smooth, he was rather a singing actor, 
relying on the combined effect of voice, gesture and ex- 
pression. ” He sang “with a dramatic, contrasted expression 
in Moussorgsky’s Death Lullaby, almost painful in its 
poignance, while, on the other hand, he brought out the 
humorous spirit of the short, lighter numbers.” . . 
“Rosing turned to English, giving some of his best singing 
in the softer notes of a Cyril Scott number.” The Herald 
says Rosing “sang in New York several times last year 
and made a strong impression by the dramatic appeal of 
his singing.” . “His facial play, diction and tonal 
expression in Moussorgsky’s Love Song of the Village 
Idiot were remarkable.” The Tribune notes that “his Rus- 
sian nationality pervades everything he does. Mr. 
Rosing casts a spell. There is a strange, almost uncanny 
influence that he puts upon the audience. . . He is 
extraordinary in the Russian songs. . . His ‘babbling 
of Moussorgsky’s Love Song of the Village Idiot is 
something to trouble the night's rest” 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 17 


SILOTI, KOCHANSKI AND BARRERE 


On Sunday afternoon, December 17, three well known 
musicians—Alexander Siloti, Paul Kochanski and Georges 
Barrére—held sway in Aeolian Hall in an exclusive Bach 
program, comprising the sonata for piano and violin, No. 
3, E major; sonata for piano and flute, No. 6, E major; 
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sonata for piano and violin, No. 5, F minor, and sonata 
for piano, flute and violin, G major. 

Bach seems to have established a big following in the 
metropolis, as several concerts containing only works by 
the Leipsic composer have been given here so far this season, 
and instrumentalists rarely present a program without fea- 
turing at least one of Bach’s compositions. 

The program, as presented by these three eminent artists 
and musicians, embodied dignity, grandeur, sincerity and 
musicianship. It was an afternoon of delightful aesthetic 
music which was ‘enjoyed by a large audience. 

The New York Tribune said: “The entire program stands 
out as one of unusual interest to students of Bach because 
of the revisions given them by Mr. Siloti,” while W. J. 
Henderson in the New York Herald commented: “It was 
a good concert. The audience was composed of chamber 
music enthusiasts evidently, and there was plenty of warm 
applause.” 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: HANS 
KINDLER, SOLOIST 


Russian music comprised the program at the Metropolitan 
Opera House matinee, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade 
and Russian Easter, and Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slav were 
the orchestral numbers, brilliantly and effettively played 
and vociferously applauded. 

he main attraction of the afternoon, however, was Hans 
Kindler, that extraordinarily fine artist on the cello, who 
delighted his listeners with a superb rendering of a num- 
ber heard all too rarely here, Tschaikowsky’s Vaiations on 
a Rococo Theme. Cellists are not enamored of the com- 
position as a rule, for it requires not only an all encom- 
passing technic and thorough musicianship, but also accurate 
orchestral knowledge, the solo voice being so worked by 
Tschaikowsky that it is an integral part of the whole score. 
As is well known, Kindler possesses in full the qualifica- 
tions just enumerated, and as a result he mastered his 
material in most impressive fashion. His fingering and 
bowing represented flawless skill and his tone was, as usual, 
voluminous, many colored and warmly expressive. Kindler 
put remarkable variety and resource into his interpretation 
and filled every moment of his performance with adroit 
and engaging nuances, which had added stimulative effect 
because of the glowing temperament behind them. The 
Kindler rendering was one of the most complete pieces of 
cello art New York ever has experienced, and it served but 
to strengthen the opinion of music lovers here that this 
artist is one of the foremost masters of his craft. He was 
acclaimed by the audience. 


SIGRID ONEGIN, HAROLD 
BAUER, FELIX SALMOND 


Three excellent artists contributed to a program given 
for a very worthy cause at Carnegie Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, December 17. This concert, given by Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto; Harold Bauer, pianist, and Felix Salmond, cellist, 
was for the benefit of the New York Diet Kitchen Associa- 
tion, of which Mrs. Henry Ditmars Voorhees is president. 
It .was sponsored by a long list of patronesses, including 
many well known names. Brahms’ sonata in F major for 
piano and cello opened the program. This was given a 
finished and artistic performance by Messrs. Bauer and 
Salmond. Mme. Onegin was heard in two groups, inc!ud- 
ing two old Italian numbers and Brahms and Wolf songs. 
Her richly colored, powerful and flexible voice, of re- 
markable range, held her listeners spellbound. Especially 
dramatic was her rendition of Wolf's Der Feuerreiter. 
This was Harold Bauer's first appearance here s.nce his 
return from abroad. Schumann's Papillons and Chopin's 
scherzo in C sharp minor were performed with this artist's 
usual delicacy and crisp clearness, refinement of style and 
sincerity of interpretation. Mr, Salmond again revealed his 
thorough musicianship and artistic intelligence in the rendi- 
tion of an old Irish melody arranged by O’Connor-Morris, 
Glazounoff’s Serenade Espagnol and a Melodie by Frank 
Bridge, dedicated to Mr. Salmond. In all his tones were 
rich and resonant. Michael Raucheisen was at the piano 
for Mme. Onegin and Walter Golde for Mr. Salmond. 

A fairly large audience was exceedingly enthusiastic and 
recalled the artists many times, all of whom graciously 
responded to encores. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPOSERS’ GUILD 


The task of writing an account of the doings of the first 
concert of the International Composers’ Guild is a difficult 
one. It was a Sunday evening concert given on the evening 
of December 18 at the Klaw Theater before an audience of 
invited guests, all of them sympathetic listeners, and the 
representative of the MusicaL Courter was no less sympa- 
thetic. That does not mean, however, that he liked all of 
the things that were given, or that he believes that all of 
these composers are moving in the right direction or even 
that all of them are sincere. It does mean that he believes 
the Guild is sincere and is doing the right thing in_ giving 
America a chance, the only chance it has, of hearing the 
works of the ultra-moderns, the futurists, expressionists, 
cubists and the rest, whatever they may be called. 

And the first thing a critic ought to do before even 
touching upon the subject of this ultra stuff is to give his 
age, for it is evident that what may seem impossible to a 
generation brought up on nothing more extreme than Wag- 
ner, Strauss and Debussy may think differently about 
every form of musical advance (or retrogression) from 
young men whose earliest memories are of Schoenberg, 
Stravinsky and their ilk. Also the critic should declare 
his principles, and in accord with that opinion this critic 
declares that his principles include, definitely, one item, 
namely, utility. In other words, works that are made only 
to appeal to the tastes of a few esthetics or decadents seem 
to this writer a pure waste of time, the only real basis of 
success being real public success such as has been accorded 
the most noble, most classical and most highbrow works 
of Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner and other “real” composers. 
What follows, then, must be related to that point of view, 
and those who do not believe in that point of view need 
not bother with it. 

A sonata for violin and piano by Arthur Honegger was 
beautifully played by Gustave Tinlot, and proved to be 
what one might call encouraging. That is to say, though 
much of it was neither well set nor well knit, and there 
seemed to be a good deal of rather inconsequential: wan- 
dering, yet it is evident that the composer was really trying 
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to say something, and often succeeded. The presto move- 
ment especially was attractive, as, in modern music, the 
presto or scherzo is likely to be. (Why?) 

Following this Dame Rudhyar played two piano pieces, 
the most dreadfully dissonant, non-melodic, formless things 
imaginable. He is the winner of the $1,000 prize presented 
by W. A. Clark, Jr., in Los Angeles this year. His'name 
was originally Daniel Chenneviere, and under that name he 
published already in 1913, when he must have been very 
young, a book entitled Debussy and His Works (Durand, 

aris). 

Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck sang two songs by Samin- 
sky and three by Marius Francois Gaillard, all of them ex- 
cellent. They were accompanied by the composers, and 
Mme. Leblanc gave them vividly dramatic renditions. Mau- 
rice Ravel was represented by a sonata for violin and cello 
without piano accompaniment, and in spite of the attractive 
and highly humorous and jazzy burlesque scherzo, the sec- 
ond movement, one could only regret that Mr. Ravel should 
squander his great gifts upon such impractical things. 
True, Bach and other classic writers did the same. But 
they did not have to struggle with modern harmonies, and 
the harmonies of Ravel, lovely when properly expressed, 
are simply puzzling when cramped into the necessary limi- 
tations of the ‘unaccompanied strings. The work was 
played with much vigor and sonority by Messrs. Tinlot 
and Paul Kefer. 

This led to the high spot of the evening, Angels, the sec- 
ond movement of a symphonic suite entitled Men and 
Angels, by Carl Ruggles (short but sweet—it lasts just 
two excruciating minutes!). It was played by six muted 
trumpets whose players smiled broad smiles into their in- 
struments and looked as if they enjoyed it, as they no 
doubt did. Everybody did, They enjoyed it so much that 
they insisted upon its being repeated, and greeted it with 
smiles, even a few audible giggles, quickly suppressed by 
the devotees. Mr. Ruggles’ idea of harmony is that of many 
other ultras, Schoenberg and all his school: the semitone— 
and on muted trumpets it rattles like a kazzoo. It is so 
easy to be a genius nowadays! As one sane and brilliant 
editor remarked: “I, too, am writing a modern master- 
piece—a concerto for twelve kettledrums tuned in quarter 
tones !” 

Arthur Lourie, director of state music in Soviet Rus- 
sia, was represented by a fragment from a sacred song of 
the thirteenth century, Tears of the Virgin Mary, sung by 
Mme. Leblanc and accompanied by violin, viola and cello. 
Interesting music, but with insufficient harmonic support in 
the accompaniment. 

The representatives of the New York dailies did not 
enjoy this concert. The Times says: “Seven composers 
had their trials—trials in every sense—that to many hear- 
ers seemed to be mutual. These modern musical explora- 
tions, cubist contraptions of tone and tempo, fit for ears 
to which harmony is a lost illusion and melody a lost art, 
were handsomely presented, etc.” Further on the writer 
speaks of “non-conformist ninths, eccentric elevenths, often 
unrelated keys entirely, that left the house in puzzled mood.” 
Rudhyar’s Luciferian Stanza “sounded like the very devil 
mentioned in the title.” 

The Herald critic notes that more space and time should 
be devoted to this concert than is possible at the late hour 
and defers extended comment till later. The Tribune says 
the offerings caused ecstasy among the initiated and suf- 
fering among those of conservative tastes,” and mentions 
Ruggles’ trumpets as having “a painful intensity impossible 
to describe.” 

The World says the audience seemed to be “equally di- 
vided between the cheerers and the jeerers.” It adds that 
“we must be getting inured to dissonance just as we finally 
got used to the Third avenue elevated. At all events, nei- 
ther seems any longer to keep us awake at night.” Of the 
Ruggles work the writer says he “could discover nothing 
beyond a series of brass remarks that recalled the sheep 
section of Strauss’ Don Quixote. But then this listener is 
prejudiced. If such be the music of the future, he is des- 
tined to spend a lonely old age.” 


CITY SYMPHONY: NADIA RIESEN- 
BERG SOLOIST 


At the Century Theater a large Sunday audience heard 
Dirk Foch give a warm blooded and technically satis fac- 
tory reading of Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, and 
rewarded him and his players with resounding salvos of 
handclapping. The Hymn to the Sun, from Coq d’Or, and 
Strauss’ Blue Danube Waltz also received propulsive hear- 
ings and pleased the listeners mightily. 

Nadia Riesenberg, pianist, played the solo part in Pade- 
rewski’s fascinating and much too infrequently heard Polish 
Fantasia, and revealed herself to be a player of. finished 
technic, taste and musical fervor. Paderewski was present 
in a box and joined in the applause for the young lady. 


Splendid Suckling Series 


Music lovers of Toronto are having an unusually fine list 
of attractions being offered them this season. Many of 
these are under the management of I. E. Suckling, who 
deserves the financial and moral support of his fellow cit- 
izens in his efforts to give Toronto the best. His course 
was opened September 25 with Alberto Salvi; then followed 
Jeanne Gordon and Giulio Crimi, October 7; Bertha Craw- 
ford, Marie Novello and Toronto Festival Choir, October 
17; Frances Alda and Giovanni Martinelli, October 30; 
Mme. Calve, November 9; Josef Hofmann, November 30; 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting, and Gustave Tinlot, violinist, as soloist; the San 
Carlo Opera Company is booked for January 1 to 4 in- 
clusive; Ignaz Friedman, pianist-composer, January 11; 
Claire Dux, soprano, and Elly ‘Ney, pianist, January 29; 
Galli-Curci, March 7; Chaliapin, March 19; Mary Garden, 
April 3; Jascha Heifetz, April 12, and a return engagement 
for Salvi, April 26. 


Metropolitan Life Glee Club Concert 


The thirty-eighth private concert of the Metropolitan 
Life Glee Club, despite the bad weather, drew an interested 
audience, on December 7, to the concert hall in the insur- 
ance company’s new building. Dr. Ion Jackson, the con- 
ductor, led the men through a varied though delightful pro- 
gram, after each number of which there was much applause. 
Smile, by Lee Kratz, was the most popular offering and 
had to be repeated. Other numbers were The Metro- 
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politan (Bullard), The Maid of the Valley (Herbeck), 
Land Sighting (Grieg), Promis’ Lan’ (Burleigh), Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot (Burleigh, arranged by Brewer), Go 
to Father (Jenks), Young Lochinvar (Jenks), The Phan- 
tom Band (Thayer), Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming 
(Praetorius), O Holy Night (Adam), Holy Night, Peace- 
ful Night (Gruber). 

Throughout there was fine balance and good tone, Con- 
ductor Jackson had trained his men thoroughly and the 
effects were splendid. 

The club had the assistance of the Bell Canto Trio of 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., whose individual soles as well as duets 
and trios were enthusiastically applauded. The members 
were Hazel Vincent and Tekla Bruce, sopranos, and Mary 
Woodruff, contralto. Helen Fritz was accompanist for the 
trio and John Cushing for the club. 
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Dear Mr. Anderson, 
BYRON HUDSON, Tenor, was an 
unqualified success as soloist with our 


Glee Club last evening. 
No artist has ever received a more | 
enthusiastic reception | 
Yours sincerely. 
(signed) MARK ANDREWS 
Mus. Dir, | 
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Albany, N. Y., December 11.—The Monday Musical 
Club presented Bethlehem, a cantata by Bliss, before a large 
audience in the First Methodist Church. Esther Dunn 
Keneston conducted and was,at the organ. The presenta- 
tion was praiseworthy, there being a nicety of balance and 
good blending of voices. Helen Eberle, Grace Patton Fox 
and Mrs. W. D. K. Wright won praise for their solos. 
Lydia F, Stevens and Henrietta D, Knapp gave organ num- 
bers and Regina L. Held, violinist, was also heard. 

Clarence Dickinson gave an organ recital in St. Paul's 
Church under the auspices of the Eastern New York Branch 
of the American Gwid of Organists. There was a large 
and appreciative audience. Dr, Dickinson played his own 
Storm King symphony, a chanson by T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn of this city and numbers by Bach, Saint-Saens and 
Massenet 

The thirteenth season of the Mendelssohn Club of Albany 
opened most auspiciously in Chancellors’ Hall, when the 
club was greeted by a large audience. Frank Sill Rogers, 
who has conducted thirty-seven programs of this club, led 
his men through a delightful and well balanced program. 
Marvin Smith, boy soprano of St. Peter's, and Colin O’More, 
tenor, shared applause with conductor and men, Mr. O’More 
was particularly pleasing in Handel's O Sleep Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me and in groups of Irish songs, while Master 
Smith sang with fine ability, showing thorough training by 
Dr. Rogers. Joseph Pierce sang a solo and Stuart Swart, 
a gifted pianist, played the two-piano accompaniment with 
Mr. Russell. Harry Alan Russell, the club accompanist, 
played with understanding. E. V. W. 
The lowa State College 
Captain Oscar Hatch Hawley’s leadership, 
gave @ concert on December 1, Although this band is a 
voluntary, non-professional student organization, it plays 
with incredibly responsive ensemble, cleanness and smooth, 
full organ quality of tone, playing the same music as the 
large professional bands, and doing it musically. When a 
voluntary organization like this has a roster of eighty-three 
members, and incidentally a waiting list about as long, it 
is a safe bet that there is someone responsible for it whose 
personality and energy make for loyalty, pride of accom 
plishment, and, over and above all, voluntary hard work. 
Musically, the interest at this time centered around the new 
Dramatic Overture, composed by Captain Hawley during 
the past summer. Being somewhat emblematic, it has three 
outstanding themes of beauty and power. The overture is 
broad and full of dignity and tonal beauty, and always in- 
teresting. Two marches composed by Captain Hawley espe- 
cially for 1. S. C. were full of vigorous swing and enthusiasm. 
A number on the program of special interest was Fight, 
Ames, Fight, a recitation of the poem by Willard Howard 
Gleason of Harvard University, written in commemoration 
of going “over the top” to this slogan by the Ames unit in 
the World War, supported and interpreted by a musical 
setting by Captain Hawley. It was beautifully given by 
Ralph B. Urmy and Miss Cook, of the piano department. 

Mrs. Donhowe Henderson, of Story City, delighted the 
audience with an aria from Les Huguenots and a group 
of charming English songs. M. C. H. 


Appleton, Wis., December 12.—The Community Artist 
Series opened with a recital by Marie Sundelius, soprano. 
Mme. Sundelius charmed a large audience with her beautiful 
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voice and engaging personality. The second number on the 
Artist Series was given by Jacques Thibaud, violinist. He 
won enthusiastic applause by his superb playing of numbers 
by Lalo, Saint-Saéns, Schubert, Eccles, Salmon and Kreisler. 

Alexander Gunn, pianist, and Penelope Davies, mezzo 
soprano, gave a splendid recital in Lawrence Memorial 
Chapel before a large and appreciative audience. 

The Appleton high school chorus presented the pageant 
To Arms, tor Liberty at the Lawrence Chapel, Armistice 
Day. The pageant was under the direction of Professor 
Earl Baker of the Conservatory faculty. This product.on 
attracted capacity audiences for two presentations. The 
accompaniments were played by the high school orchestra 
of thirty pieces. 

Weekly student recitals have been inaugurated at the 
Lawrence Conservatory. An unusually attractive program 
of vocal and piano selections was given last week by voice 
students from the studio of Carl Waterman, and p ano 
students from the studios of Gladys Ives Brainard and 
Rudolph Arens. 

The first concert by members of the faculty of Lawrence 
Conservatory was given by Frank A. Taber, organist, and 
Marian Ramsay Waterman, soprano. A large audience 
attended and received the program with enthusiasm. Pro- 
fessor Taber played a sonata, The Chambered Nautilus, by 
H. J, Stewart, and numbers by Franck, Hofmann, Rimsky 
Korsakoff and Rogers. Mrs. Waterman sang two groups 
of modern songs with splendid artistry. 

The Fullinwider String Quartet presented a program of 
chamber music at the People’s Forum, December 3. This 
string quartet plays most artistically and always attracts a 
large audience of music lovers. pe oe 

Athens, Ohio., December 11.—Clarence C. Robinson, 
director of the School of Music of Ohio University, pre- 
sented his Girl’s and Men’s Glee Club in a joint concert, 
December 7, before an audience which completely filled the 
college auditorium. The effective program and excellent en- 
semble and enunciation of the choral bodies roused great en- 
thusiasm. Mrs. Robinson accompanied the Girl’s Glee Club 
and William Daggett played for the men. The Shoogy Shoo 
by Ambrose and Don’t Come In, Sir, Please, by Cyril Scott, 
sung a capella by the girls, were a feature of the program. 
The men had to give several encores after their humorous 
Mammy’'s Lullaby. Solo nymbers were given by Edward 
Robinette, violinist; Sara Long, contralto; William Long- 
street, pianist, and Alice Stevenson, soprano. An excerpt 
from Naughty Marietta, by Victor Herbert, was sung by 
both clubs as a finale, with Coline Norviel, soprano, taking 
the solo part. The Alma Mater, participated in by all 
present, closed the program. . 


Berkeley, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope”). 


Birmingham, Ala., December 2.—The Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music has the largest enrollment since its 
establishment and all the studios are flourishing. 

The Birmingham Music Study Club, Mrs. E. T. Rice, 
president, has arranged a series of five artists’ concerts and 
three matinee musicales for this season. Claire Dux was the 
first of these artists to appear and was greeted by a large 
audience that gave her an ovation. Francis MacMillan, 
violinist, scored a big success. Other artists to appear are 
Alberto Salvi, harpist; Louis Graveure, baritone and Harold 
Bauer, pianist. 

The club has a well organized chorus under the direction 
of Edna Gockel Gussen, director of the Birmingham Con- 
servatory. It holds Thursday morning study meetings with 
instructive and enjoyable programs by club members. 

A Birmingham chapter of the MacDowell Colony League 
has been organized by Ferdinand Dunkley, who delivered 
an address on The Value of the MacDowell Colony to Amer- 
ican art. 

A_ chorus of fifty trained voices, under the direction of 
Q. Gordon Erickson, sings at the Lyric Theater on Sunday 
nights. This chorus has been very successful and capacity 
audiences attend. * 

Mrs. W. J. Adams, chairman of the active committee of 
the Birmingham Music Association, has arranged interesting 
programs for the Sunday afternoon community sings at the 
Lyric Theater. O. Gordon Erickson conducts and a splendid 
orchestra assists. A. G. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page). 


Charleston, W. Va., December 9.—Musical activities 
of this season commenced with the Music of the Sixties, 
presented in costume by the music department of the 
Woman's Club, October 30, in the High School Auditorium. 

large and enthusiastic audience attended. Mrs. James 

Imboden was chairman of the program and was congratulated 
upon its attractive and artistic arrangement. In addition 
to the ladies’ chorus, solos were sung by Mrs. Andrew S. 
Warwick, Mrs. J. O. Jennings and Lucille Harmon. It 
proved so popular that the department was requested to 
repeat it two weeks later at the dedicatory exercises of the 
new Y. W. C. A, building. 

An appreciative audience greeted the Charleston Symphony 
Orchestra at its first concert of the year in the Rialto 
Theater, November. 5, under the baton of W. S. Mason. 
The soloist assisting was Elizabeth Rood, soprano, who 
sang an aria from Carmen. On the same afternoon the 
Vested Boys’ Choir of St. John’s Episcopal Church, under 
the direct’on of J. Henry Francis, sang excerpts from 
Gaul’s Holy City. Charles Cupit, J. Wallace Turner, tenors, 
and Jessie Frasher, mezzo-soprano, were the soloists. 

A song and piano recital was given at the South Side 
Woman’s Club House, November 28, by Elsie Fischer 
Kincheloe, soprano; Frank H. Kincheloe, baritone, and 
Charles C. Greybill, pianist. Harry Bekenstein assisted 
with violin obligatos to some of the numbers sung by Mrs. 
Kincheloe, The Club House facilities were inadequate to 
handle all of the people desiring to attend. 

Helen Dana Smith, a fine student of music, inaugurated 
a series of six lectures on The Appreciation of Music, No- 
vember 28. Her efforts were entirely voluntary and deserved 
a far better attendance. E. F. K. 


Chicago, Tll.—(See letter on another page). 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page). 
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Columbia, Mo., December 5.—A series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts have been given at the Stephens College 
auditorium from October 1 to December 10, by members of 
the faculty. The public was invited to these concerts. The 
series included the following: October 1, popular concert ; 
October 15, classical music (Beethoven, Brahms and 
Mozart) ; October 29, romantic music (Schumann, Tschai- 
kowsky, etc.) ; November 12, modern popular music (J. A. 
Carpenter, Grainger, Kreisler, etc.) ; November 26, piano 
recital by Basil Gauntlett ; December 10, classical and modern 
music (including Beethoven’s Kreutzer sonata). G. 


Columbus, Miss., December 10.—Credit is due Sarah 
Sheffield for the suggestion that Columbus revive the an- 
cient custom of singing Yuletide carols on Christmas eve 
in the streets. The children will wear red capes and hoods 
and will sing undér the windows of the shut-ins. After 
this a union song service of juniors and grown-ups will 
be given in the Methodist Church. F. 3. S. 


Connersville, Ind., December 5.—The choir from the 
Central Christian Church furnished music for the Elks 
Memorial Service held at the Auditorium Theater, Decem- 
ber 3. 

The Delphian Club presented Haig Gudenian and his 
artist pupils in a recital of ensemble music at Library Hall, 
November 14. Those appearing were Gladys Lyon, Katherine 
Lowe and Anita Daniel. A very large and enthusiastic 
audience greeted the musicians. 

The high school orchestra of thirty pieces made its first 
appearance of the year at the annual senior class play 
given recently. 

The Chaminade Club has been reorganized with Mary 
Ruth Bottles as president. Following is the list of mem- 
bers: Lovell Allison, Beulah Behlmer, Corrine Barker, 
Ruth Cloud, Dorothy Chance, Dorothy Dodson, Frances 
Foster, June Gorton, Geraldine Gartlein, Marcella Holter, 
Aria Hart, Bernice Hyde, Wilma Hansen, Grace Johnson, 
Helen Little, Virginia Ineglade, Elizath Mungavin, Mil- 
dred McFall, Elizabeth Moore, Katherjne Neff, Ellen Over- 
hiser, Meriam Petro, Mildred ‘Pippin, Elizabeth Remington, 
Dorothy Schuler, Frances Spilman, Florence Seifer, Quinta 
Turner, Margaret Torr, Elizabeth Tatmen, Ester Wise, 
Mildred Wood, Matilda Wright, Gladys Weidman, Louise 
Seward and Mary Riley. A. A. G. 


Denver, Col., December 2.—The nineteenth Chamber 
Music Party was held at Mrs. J. F. Brown’s house at 933 
Pennsylvania street, November 26, 1922. The program of 
two quartets, the Mozart D minor (K 421) and Debussy 
G minor, was under the direction of Horace E. Tureman. 

G. 

Easton, Pa., December 9.—The choir of the First 
Methodist Church, Ernest Edwards, director, presented an 
interesting musical program at the Elks annual memorial 
service December 3. 

George B. Nevin’s new cantata, the Crown of Life, was 
broadcasted from the John Wanamaker radio station, 
Philadelphia, by the choir of St. John’s Reformed Church, 
Lansdale, Pa., on December 4 and 11, under ‘the direction 
of C, Howard Freed. 

Firmin Swinnen, Belgian organist, gave a recital in St. 
John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, December 5. 

The Neapolitan Trio, Pasquale Bianculli, violin; Richard 
Foster, flute; Francis J. Lapitino, harp, was presented by 
the Men’s Club of the First Reformed Church, December 5. 
The program delighted a large audience. 

The Community Service Committee is showing a com- 
mendable activity in its offerings to the public for the com- 
ing season. The first of three recitals was given by the 
excellent contralto, Helena Marsh, December 12, in the First 
Presbyterian Church, G. B. N. 


Elkart, Ind., December 8.—Through an over sight, 
an important musical event failed to be recorded in the 
writer’s last news letter. On October 7 John Phillip Sousa 
and his band gave a most entertaining concert at 'the Bucklin 
Theater. (Solos on the program were given by Marjory 
Moody, soprano; Caroline Thomas, violin; John Dolan, 
cornet, and George Carey, xylophone.) Mr. Sousa spoke 
at the Rotary Club luncheon while his men visited the 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., band instrument factory. 

The Matinee Musicale held its regular recital program 
November 7 at the Y. W. C. A. Living American com- 
posers were discussed and their compositions given. (Among 
others were John Alden Carpenter, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, Pearl Curran and Gena Branscombe.) The program 
was in charge of Mrs. Francis Compton, assisted by Ada- 
lina Brunk, pianist; Clara Ruch, contralto; Mrs. H. W. 
Smith, soprano. 

A most delightful matinee musicale was given by Alex- 
ander Gunn, pianist, assisted by Penelope Davies, mezzo- 
soprano, November 22. Mr. Boyer, of the Boyer Music 
Company, most graciously loaned them to the club for 
the afternoon. Mr. Gunn played numbers from Scarlatti, 
Brahms, Chopin, Debussy and De Folia. Miss Davies gave 
selections by Ross and Strauss. B. F. McC. 


Kansas City, Mo.—(See letter on another page). 


Knoxville, Tenn., December 9.—The Tuesday Morn- 
ing Musical Club presented Magdeleine Brard, pianist, and 
Jean Gerardy, cellist, in concert at the Bijou Theater, 
December 1, as the second number in the series of artist 
concerts. Brard delighted the audience and graciously re- 
sponded with a number of encores. Gerardy, too, at once 
established himself with the audience and shared the genuine 
applause. A basket of flowers was presented to Gerardy 
by John Bender, on behalf of the local post of the American 
Legion, as an expression of appreciation for ‘the part his 
country, Belgium, took in the World War. 

The Walburn String Quartet, of which the city feels 
justly proud, gave a concert in the Riviera Theater, Novem- 
ber 26, as a memorial to Robert DeArmond, late singer 
and teacher. The quartet consists of Bertha Walburn- 
Clark, Margaret Conner, Mary Kearns Campbell and Ora 
DeArmond, 

The chorus of the musical club assisted by Mrs. Parker, 
pianist, and Mr. Bean, baritone, gave a brief program on 
November 28, in the Clark-Jones-Sheeley Hall. The Wind 
in the Tree Top, Neidlinger; the Wind Fairies, Chaffin; 
Maiden’s Wish, Chopin-Clasun, and The Curfew, Murray, 
were done in musicianly manner under the direction of 
Harry Carr with Frank Nelson at the piano. Mr. Bean 
sang Done Paid My Vow to the Lord, Dett, with chorus 
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accompaniment. Mrs, Parker played, Sea Pieces, No. 3, 
Bluette, novelette, MacDowell; novelette, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff; lento, Scott; Shepherd’s Hey, Grainger, and was 
induced to respond with encores after each group. 


te 4s ~e 


La Crosse, Wis., December 11.—Mme. Meluis sang 
to a responsive and appreciative audience on December 4. 
The concert, given at the La Crosse Theater, was under the 
auspices of the Music Study Club. Mme. Meluis’ voice 
was very lovely and her program admirable: Shé was an 
artist throughout, sparing herself nothing and giving of her 
best to the audience. 

Mrs. John Doherty and M, Fay Shuman entertained the 
Music Study Club on Detember 8. The subject of the 
afternoon’s meeting was a group of American composers, 
including Rudolph Ganz, Louis Victor Saar, Cecil Burleigh 
and Nathaniel Dett. 

The Music Study Club has announced that it will present 
the St. Olaf Choir in concert here on March 26. H. M. J. 


Los Angeles, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific: Slope’). 


Madison, Wis., December 1.—The Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Max Reiner, conductor, gave Madison a 
cheerful time on its second visit here, November 28. Had- 
ley’s overture, In Bohemia, Glazounoff's’ third symphony 
in D major, Strauss’ Til Eulenspiegel, and the Ride of 
the Valkyries comprised the program, L. R 


Memphis, Tenn., December 15.—Much local interest 
centered in the appearance of Jean Johnson, mezzo-soprano, 
on November 23, under the auspices of the Beethoven 
Club. Frank LaForge, who stole away from his New York 
studios just for a few days to share the program made the 
occasion all the more eagerly anticipated. Miss Johnson's 
popularity in her home town is marked, as was demonstrated 
in a royal welcome and beautiful floral offerings. Miss 
Johnson’s voice is lovely and each number was artistically 
rendered. It was a varied and exacting program. The 
closing group consisted of two of Mr. LaForge’s songs, 
which were especially enjoyed, and two of Charles J. 
Griffes’ lyrics. The piano solos by LaForge, composer- 
pianist and accompanist, were much appreciated. 

The beautiful home of Judge and Mrs. Francis Fentress 
was thrown open on November 22 for a musicale given 
for the benefit of the Women’s Auxiliary of Calvary Epis- 
copal Church. Several local artists were on the program 
and as an added attraction, Daisy Jean, Belgian cellist, 
and Jean Wiswell, pianist, who were guests in the 
city, assisted. Others heard were Helen Smith. and Mrs. 
Charles Watson, sopranos; Mrs, Iver Schmidt, contralto; 
Celine Wright, Mrs. Garner Strickland and Nell Murphy, 
accompanists, and Harry Kohm, violinist. 

Mlle. Jean’s charming personality and versatile program 
completely captivated the guests. 

Daisy Jean, cellist, and Jean Wiswell, pianist, were 
the honor guests of the Nineteenth Century Club, Novem- 
ber 20, when 200 members and friends attended the 
luncheon given by the French Department. Both artists 
delighted the large assemblage with a most interesting 
program. The Beethoven Juvenile Club presented the 
Norfleet Trio in an educational program of music Novem- 
ber 24, at the Goodwyn Institute. Each member of the 
trio is an artist in his or her particular line. Helen Nor- 
fleet, pianist, through her interpretative talks added much 
to the enjoyment of each number. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers, 
were presented by the Cortese Bros. November 24, at 
the Lyric Theater, before a large and appreciative au- 
dience. The series of interpretative dances were the most 
beautiful ever given in Memphis. From the opening to 
the closing number the audience was held spellbound. 

With Mrs. Benjamin Parker in the leading role, ably 
assisted by Mrs. C. P. J. Mooney, contralto; Hugh Stan- 
didge, tenor; and Richard Martin, baritone, a creditable per- 
formance of Madame Butterfly was given at the Nineteenth 
Century Club. Preceding the performance, Mrs. B. F. 
Turner, who is the business manager, spoke a few words 
in behalf of the future of the Opera Club, and also an- 
nounced the members. Mrs. Parker was never in better 
voice, and she was given an ovation. Mrs. Mooney took 
the part of Suzuki, with musicianly understanding. Hugh 
Standidge and Richard Martin were both splendid assistants. 
The trio for contralto, tenor and baritone was much en- 
joyed. Adolph Steuterman furnished excellent accompani- 
ments. The decorations, arranged by Mrs. Harry Jay, 
were most artistic. } 

An enthusiastic audience greeted Daisy Jean, the versatile 
and delightful Belgian cellist, when she appeared in a recital 
at the Goodwyn Institute. Despite the inclement weather, 
she played before a crowded and appreciative house. The 
program was well arranged and balanced. Each of the 
selections was given with splendid understanding and mu- 
sicianship. She was heard in cello, harp and vocal solos. 
Jean Wiswell, was at the piano and gave splendid support. 
The Bell-Welburn Piano Company was responsible for this 
delightful treat. 

The music committee of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
which Dr. A. B. Williams is chairman, is arousing more 
and more interest in the proposed plan to establish a per- 
manent symphony orchestra. Many civic organizations have 
expressed the desire to co-operate in various ways, and 
it is now planned to give a concert for each of the Tri- 
States during the season, featuring soloists from Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and Arkansas. 2 

Jean Johnson, mezzo-soprano, and Frank LaForge, com- 
poser-pianist, were the honor guests at a luncheon given 
by the Beethoven Club, November 17, at the Hotel Gayobo. 
Artistic decorations were arranged by the chairman, Mrs. 
R. F. La Croix. An enjoyable musical program, under the 
direction of Mrs. J. J. Willingham chairman, was rendered 
by Mrs. J. L. McRee, soprano, who sang several numbers 
by La Forge, and Mr. Arthur Bower, tenor. Mrs. Bower 
assisted at the piano for both singers. Miss Johnson was 
prevailed upon to sing several numbers, with Mr. La Forge 
assisting at the piano. Mrs. David L. Griffith, first vice- 
president, presided in the absence of the president, Mrs. 
J. F. Hill, who was in Philadelphia attending the executive 
board of the’ National Federation of Music nt ‘ 


Montreal, Can.—(See letter on another page). 


Muncie, Ind., November 30.—William Wade Hin- 
shaw’s production of Mozart’s comic opera, Cosi Fan Tutte, 
was presented at the High School auditorium last Tuesday 


evening to a capacity house. This is the first of a series of 
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unusual musical events which The Matinee Musicale is 
bringing to this city. The audience was cordial and appre- 
ciative. The entire production was delightful, entertaining 
and artistic. Irene Williams, as Leonora, sang the two- 
octave part with great beauty, winning spontaneous ap- 
plause from the audience. The ensemble work of the 
entire cast was rematkably fine. The duets of Miss Wil- 
liams and Philine Falco were charming, florid passages and 
difficult roulades sounding like one voice. The comedy role 
of Despina was delightful in the hands of- Lillian Palmer, 
especiaily the poisonifig episode and burlesque scene where 
she plays doctor, Leo de Hierapolis, as one of the two 
loVers, was excellent, also Pierre Remington, as the cynic. 
Much of the success of this production is due to the splen- 
did piano work of Stuart Ross, the accompanist and mu- 
sical director. H. M. B. 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, November 28—A_ piano 
recital was given by. Mrs. MacDowell, wife of the famous 
composer, in the Christian Church November 23, under the 
auspices of the MacDowell Club. Her rendition of the 
MacDowell compositions was very interesting. She gave 
explanations and little incidents pertaining to several of them 
which added much to their interest. She also gave a talk 
on the work of the MacDowell Memorial Asseciation: 
McC 


Oxford, Ohio, December 1.—A delightful recital by 
the faculty of the school was given Thanksgiving evening 
in the Kumler chapel at Western College for Women. 
Participating in the program were Alice Porter, at the 
piano; Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, at the piano; Elizabeth 
Driver, voice; Ruth Bracher, organ, and Miss Gladys 
Pierson, violin. ss ae 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page). 

Phoenix, Ariz., December 1.—Toscha Seidel, violinist, 
appeared in recital here under the auspices of the Musicians’ 
Club, November 20. The high school auditorium was well 
filled with an enthusiastic and attentive audience. The 
program ranging from a Handel sonata to Gypsy airs by 
Sarasate, was interspersed with several encores. Francesco 
Longo was a satisfactory accompanist. H. M. R: 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page). 


Pottstown, Pa., December 6.—An interesting and in- 
structive concert was given in the Grand Opera House by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, noted American composer and 
pianist, and Princess Tsianina, soprano. Besides Indian 
music interpreted by Mr. Cadman at the piano and Princess 
Tsianina’s singing, the program included a talk by Mr. 
Cadman on Indian music. This unusual concert was greatly 
appreciated by a large audience. 

Reinald Werrenrath, the popular American baritone, 
won a distinct success at his concert given in the Grand 
Opera House, November 22. In a well selected program 
he completely captivated the large audience with his vocal 
skill and his personality. B. G. 


Prescott, Ariz., December 11.—Due to the efforts of 
the Yavapai County Chamber of Commerce, Prescott is 
to enjoy tor the first time in its history an artists’ course 
of recitals and concerts. Artists engaged to appear are 
Efrem Zimbalist, Caroline Lazzari and Alfred Cortot. An 
operatic production and the possible appearance of a sym- 
phony orchestra are also being arranged. 

The music section of the Monday Club, Mrs. James 
Whetstine chairman, opened its meetings for the year with 
a lesson on grand opera. Interesting papers were given by 
Mrs. C. O. Case and Mrs. C. R. R. Swetnam, and vocal 
numbers by Ethel Robinson, supervisor of music in the 
Prescott schools. 

The Music Study Club, a new organization of young 
music students, held its first meeting recently at the Ryland 
Piano Studio. Officers were elected and plans made for the 
year’s work. An informal program was presented. 

A number of Prescott music lovers went to Phoenix, 
November 20, to hear Toscha Seidel, violinist. M. V. R. 


Rochester, N. Y.—(See letter on another page). 


Salt Lake City, Utah, December 8.—Philip Gordon, 
pianist, and Elinor Whittemore, violinist, who have been 
touring the western coast, appeared here at the First 
Methodist Church, December 5. Musicianship and artistry 
of an exceptional degree were demonstrated throughout 
their most interesting program. Mr. Gordon's playing is 
to be particularly commended for its breadth, clarity and 
effective phrasing. Miss Whittemore has sure command 
of the resources of her instrument and played the Chopin- 
Wilhelmj Nocturne in D with much poetic allurement. 


G. M. 


San Antonio, Tex., November 28.—The Hertzberg 
Musical Club, which consists of the pupils of Clara Dug- 
gan Madison, held the first meeting of the season, Novem- 
ber 20. Willis MacHood, Floy Mengen, and Mrs. Madison 
talked on the origin of polyphonic music, and a short pro- 
gram of Bach numbers was given by Gilbert Frazer, Olga 
Seisen and Mrs. Madison. 

Mrs. C. C. Higgins gave the lecture on the third opera, 
Siegfried, November 21, with Mrs. Lawrence Meadows 
playing the motives, and Albert Beze operating the stereop- 
ticon machine. The series is sponsored by the Tuesday 
Musical Club. 

The music department of the Woman's Club, of which Mrs. 
J. W. Hoit is chairman, presented an interesting program, 
November 22, with Mrs. L. I. Grisenbeck, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, as chairman. Numbers were 
given by several talented children from the various schools 
and the Brackenridge Grammar School Orchestra, L. I. 
Donecker, director, made its first public appearance. 

Daisy Jean, Belgian cellist harpist and soprano, assisted 
by Jean Wiswell, at the piano, and the Ampico, was pre- 
sented by the Walthall Music Company in a series of re- 
citals which included programs given at WOAI broad- 
casting station, at the Academy of the Incarnate Word, St. 
Mary’s Hall, at a luncheon of the Chamber of Commerce; 
and at a feature concert given November 23 before an audi- 
ence which taxed the capacity of the Gunter Hotel ball- 
room. 

Mattie Herff Rees, soprano, artist-pupil of Mrs. L. L. 
Marks, gave a recital at Bonn Avon School, November 23. 
Numbefs .by Puccini, Woogma 
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to show, the warm, rich quality of her voice. She was ac- 
companied by Mrs, Marks. 

Mary Jordan, contralto, and Annie Louise David, harpist, 
with Walter Dunham of San Antonio at the piano for Mme. 
Jordan, appeared in recital November 23, with M. Augusta 
Rowley as local manager. Of special interest were two 
songs—Night Song and Rounded Up in Glory (a cowboy 
spiritual), by Oscar J. Fox of San Antonio, with the com- 
poser at the piano; also a group by Rabey, Sinding, Wood- 
man and McGill, with Mme. David playing the accompani- 
ments on the harp. Mme, Jordan's voice is rich and reso- 
nant, of wide range and in every song one sensed the 
master-musician. Mme. David played groups by Hassel- 
mans, Margnet, Brahms, Debussy, Ware, Grandjany and a 
Spanish dance, arranged by her, by specjal request. She 
proved herself a master of this beautiful instrument, play- 
ing with fine technic and tone. Many recalis and encores 
were necessary and before the program closed the stage was 
a bower of flowers—a just tribute to these fine artists. 
This recital formally opened Miss Rowley’s season. Seven 
other big attractions have been booked by her 

Annie Louise David, harpist, appeared in recital at Our 
Lady of the Lake College, November 24. Her numbers 
included. concerto for harp and orchestra, in B flat minor 
(Margaret Hoberg), which was written for and dedicated 
to Mme. David. Walter Dunham played the orchestral 
part on the piano. 

Mme. Jordan and Mme. David contributed several num- 
bers at the general religious service, held in the Camp 
Travis Assembly Hall, the morning of November 26. 

The students of Brackenridge High School gave an 
interesting program from WJAE broadcasting station, No- 
vember 25. Oj: the Girls’ Glee Club of the school, number- 
ing one hundred members, only a part appeared at this 
time, under the direction of Myrtle Inehes. Two soloists 
Edna Barrett, soprano, and Rebecca Gomez, soprano—also 
took part. Artie Wright was the accompanist. 

The regular Sunday night program from WOAL broad- 
casting station, was given November 26, by Verna Rabey, 
coloratura soprano (artist-pupil of Mrs. Fred Jones of 
this city, and the last two years a pupil of Frank LaForge) 
accompanied by Walter Dunham, Amanda Haak, pianist, 
and the St. Anthony trio—Frank Hernandez, violinist; 
J. L. Hamlin, cellist, and A. A. Valle, pianist—gave solo 
numbers. S. W 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the 
Slope’). 

San Francisco, Cal., December 1.—At the Fairmont 
Hotel, November 14, an enjoyable program was presented 
by Phillip Gordon, pianist, and Elinor Whittemore, violinist. 
Mr. Gordon, in‘ numbers by Beethoven, Chopin, Ravel, 
Wagner-Liszt and Liszt, disclosed many excellent qualities. 
He plays with technical accuracy, brilliancy and a feeling 
for rhythm and good phrasing. B. G. 

Streator, Ill., December 1.—The Artists’ Course opened 
with unprecedented success, November 29, with William 
Wade Hinshaw’s production of The Impresario by Mozart. 
The performance was notable in many respects in spite 
of the fact that the artists had traveled since 4 a. m. from 
St. Joseph, Mo., arriving in Streator at 7.25 p. m. 

The Plumb Theater, with a seating capacity of 1,100, 
was filled with music lovers from the city and neighboring 
towns, 

The success of this first number in the Artists’ Course 
means much.The course is the most ambitious ever attempted 
here, from the standpoint of the financial guarantee neces- 
sary to secure the array of talent. It is promoted for the 
purpose of establishing a fund for an annual artists’ course 
for the Streator Township High School, which will have 
a fine new edifice next year, with a modern auditorium, 
if the present labor controversy is settled amicably. 

To raise the sum of $4,000 in a town of 15,000 persons, 
in a period of business depression, is an achievement which 
seemed an impossibility, but it was done. The venture was 
put over successfully through a strenuous campaign by the 
school heads, Rotary, Kiwanis, Elks, Musicai Culture Club, 
Knights of Columbus, church choirs, Y. M. C. A. and 
other organizations. 

Percy Hemus as Schickaneder, the Impresario, made a 
noteworthy success. He is possessed of extraordinary his- 
trionic powers and impersonated the eccentric manager of 
artists mimitably. So fine is his voice and so perfectly 
under control that even in the most ludicrous scenes the 
enunciation was perfect and the most ungrateful passages 
of his role understandable 

Thomas McGranahan, as Mozart, disclosed a voice of 
limpid sweetness and proved consistent in his interpreta- 
tion of the role. Lottice Howell was excellent as Dorothea 
Ulrich. She sang the Mozart score with the conception of 
a sincere musician, accomplishing the bravura passages with 
spontaneity and grace. As Madame Hofer, the jealous 
prima donna assoluta, Hazel Huntington was ideal and dis- 
played vocal pyrotechnics of unusual type. Although her 

(Continued on page 36) 
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“Mme. Muzio Scored the Greatest Personal Triumph That Any 


Artist Has Won So Far This Year.” 
—Chicago Evening Post, December 8, 1922. 
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AS “AIDA” 


Muzio Receives Ovation 


By KARLETON 
Mme. Claudia Muzio 
triumph that any 


HACKET1 
scored the greatest per 
sonal artist has won so far this 
year. Her singing in the opening scene was lovely 
and in each succeeding scene she expanded in 
warmth and power until at the close of the “Nile” 
she was given an ovation by the audience. 


spontaneous expressions of 


scene 
It was one of those 


approval which come when the people have been 


genuinely moved, 


Her voice was beautiful in quality, with great 
variety of tone colors and always under control, 
here was ample volume for the phrases in the 
great ensemble of the second act, where her tone 
soared out above the mass, and in the “Nile” scene 
She played the role 
and keen appreciation for the story and 
quality made her what 
“simpatica.” We cannot trans- 
is the same quality we 
compounded of sincerity, 
grace and beauty She costumed the part 
so that she was always grateful to the eye and 
her carriage befitted the daughter of a king. 

Mme. Muzio made a great and deserved suc- 


it was of sheer loveliness 
with fores 
had that 
the Italians call 
late it 


call “charm,” It is 


peculiar which 


accurately, but it 


power, 


appearances will be awaited 
Chicago Evening Post, De- 


cess Her coming 
interest. 


1922, 


with keen 
cember 8, 


Muzio is not a debutante to us, since she sang 
at Ravinia a few seasons ago. We admired her 
then, but she did not carry us off our feet. 

Last night she reached the highest pinnacle of 


artistic perfection, 


If you wish details, then imagine a voice liquid 
a blend of velvet and satin, rich as 
sun-ripened fruit, produced with heavenly purity 
of tone production, marvelously modulated, from 
the most exquisite floating pianissimo to forte, that 
is the clarion call of a trumpet, yet never once 
loses its luscious beauty, and never once deviates 
even by a hair’s breadth from absolute pitch. 


and golden, 


Add to these qualities of vocal greatness, his- 
ability that is guided by intelligent dis- 
and warmed by ardent temperament. 
Add again plastic beauty of pose and gesture, a 
fine sense of the theatrically effective, and cos- 
tumes handsome and cleverly designed. 


trionic 
erimination 


Add to this that most wonderful of gifts—per- 
sonality. 

That is why Muzio took the Auditorium by 
storm last night.—-Chicago Evening American, De- 
cember 8, 1922 


OVATION FOR MUZIO 


Yet the debut of Claudia Muzio fired the 
public, touched a veritable dynamo of pas- 
sionate enthusiasm that swept from orches- 
tra to dome in a tempest that can only be 
compared to the first appearance of Galli- 
Curci that well remembered Nov. 18, 1916. 
—Chicago Evening American, Dec. 8, 1922. 


“AIDA” 


By EUGENE STINSON 

Claudia Muzio, the new dramatic soprano of 
the Civic Opera, met with a gratifying ovation at 
the Auditorium last night, when she made her 
first appearance with the company, singing the 
title part in Verdi's “Aida.” 

After the third act she was given 
series of solo curtain calls, having had those cus- 
tomary after the first scene. The warmth of her 
reception brought tears from an intense Latin 
nature—tears which seemed the signs of genuine 
emotion. If they were not, Muzio is a remarkable 
actress. 


a second 


The singer, who comes to Chicago after several 
triumphant seasons with the Metropolitan Opera, 
sh: had established an enthusiastic follow- 
Her father has had 
several large opera 
shows the in- 


where 
ing, is a child of the theater. 
positions behind scenes in 
houses, and his daughter’s work 
fluence of her lifelong associations. 

Her voice is usefully employed, though a single 
performance could not fully reveal its true quali- 
ties. It is a light voice, fit for so large a role as 
that of Aida on account of the brilliance with 
which it is produced, and the fine theatrical sense 
with which it is used. 

The voice describes its owner as a person of 
fine sensibility and great reserve—the latter a 
glorious gift when it is coupled with freedom of 
expression as it is in the case of this welcome 
new artist. Muzio’s acting is well rounded, sus- 
tained, planned cleverly, and carried out with 
quiet skill, Her costumes were arranged for a 
theater with a different system of lighting than 
that in use here. Electricity has a potent effect 
upon the color of theatrical garb. Yet they were 
for the main in excellent taste, and made no 
secret of the tall, young singer’s superb figure 
and bearing. 

The chief appeal of this new artist among the 
company’s sopranos is, however, neither of voice 
nor of acting. She makes herself felt through the 
mind. Her ideas are not, so far as was evident 
last night, of a sweeping new order. Yet they 
are natural to her, in fine taste, redolent of the 
theater and charged with interest. What is more 
important than her ideas is the process by which 
she makes them known. Her manner of thought 
is lean, to the purpose, unswerving and final. She 
fills the watcher’s mind with her own activities— 
they may not always meet with absolute agree- 
ment, but they bring satisfaction, which is better, 
and they have the mark of great art. They are 
addressed to the imagination and not to the emo- 
tions. 

In all, and without reservations, Claudia Muzio 
is very welcome to this city. She was greeted by 
friends last night. The extent of her gifts re- 
mains to be disclosed. What she has already shown 
of them are of a high order, and show her worthy 
of being christeried with a name once used by the 
aristocrats of her native land.—Chicago Evening 
Journal, December 8, 1922. 


MUZIO AS AIDA 
BETTER THAN 
EVER BEFORE 


Chicago Debut Reveals Art Much Improved 
Over That of Five Years Ago 
at Ravinia 


By FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 

The Chicago Civic Opera Company’s policy of 
passing the principal roles around brought a new 
star to the bright cluster of great ones at the 
Auditorium Theater last night. 

Claudia Muzio, making her Chicago debut as 
Aida, surpassed the highest expectations of those 
who heard her five years ago at Ravinia, for her 
art has grown and developed enormously in that 
time. 

Miss Muzio sang from her heart. She molded 
her tones to the moods of passion and anguish of 
soul, and again her voice melted in the honeyed 
bliss of love. Her mezzo voice was a thing of 
exquisite beauty, and the aria in the first part of 
the “Nile’’ in dreams, 

AN EXCELLENT ACTRESS. 

As an actress Miss Muzio was more than good. 
She was immense. The eyes of the audience were 
held by her, and in every motion, even in the lift 
of a finger, the mood of the singing was reflected. 
Her body and face sang as well as her voice, and 
there were tears in her singing., Her success with 
the audience was immediate and definite. The 
vast spaces of the Auditorium Theater rocked with 
the applause for this new star.—Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, December 8, 1922. 


scene was something to live 


TRIUMPH FOR MUZIO 
IN “AIDA” TITLE ROLE 


Soprano’s Work Is Considered Among 
Best Heard This Operatic 
Season, 


By MAURICE ROSENFELD 

When a visiting artist of the class of Claudia 
Muzio comes to Chicago, she is more than wel- 
come, for her art is worthy to be considered 
among the best operatic singing that has been 
heard in grand opera this season. 

Mme. Muzio sang the title role in Verdi's opera, 
“Aida” last evening at the fourth performance 
given this work for the present season, and in her 
impersonation and vocal exploitation of this well- 
known operatic character, she not only sang with 
flaming art, but also acted the role with great in- 
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“We have not been informed of the whims and ways of Providence 
which decreed that Muzio should not sing at the Metropolitan this 


year. We only know that New York’s loss is our own gain.” 


telligence and with evident understanding of its 
dramatic possibilities. 

She has advanced far in her operatic stature 
since she was heard some four years ago at 
Ravinia, and she may now be counted among the 
first of American dramatic sopranos, 

She interpreted the “Rittorno Vincitor’’ with 
many vocal nuances, with tone shading of ex- 
quisite timbre and with genuine dramatic feeling. 
Potent and telling was her singing in the first 
scene of the second act with Amneris and again 
in the “Nile” scene. 

A distinguished success may be counted for the 
young soprano, judging by the many curtain calls 
she received.—-Chicago Daily News, 
1922, 


December 8, 


Claudia Muzio Wins Ova- 
tion in Aida Role 


Voice More Lovely Than Before, 
Critic Avers 


By EDWARD MOORE. 


A new and, it would seem, important member 
of the Chicago Opera 
on the Auditorium stage last night. 


Muzio and she sang the role of Aida in 


made her first 
She is Claudia 
Verdi's 


appearance 


like named opera. 


Miss Muzio is not a 
abouts, since she used to sing in Mr. 
summer haunt of the muses, Ravinia. 
several seasons ago. In the interval she has ac- 
complished quite a hit in vocal development. 


here- 
Eckstein’s 
That was 


complete stranger 


If I do not add that she has developed histrion- 
ically as well, it is because even in those days she 
was about as stage-wise as Mary Garden herself. 
Perhaps she has added to her craft. Certainly 
she has lost none of it. 


She is a good deal of a personage, with a fine 
voice that, as I have said, has filled out in the 
places where it was needed, notably in its mid- 
section, and a complete knowledge of how to pro- 
ject song across the footlights. Perhaps it is not 
perfect singing; possibly there were a few extra 
colors not needed by the purist in song, or an 
occasional habit of dropping to too low a volume 
of tone. If so, they were details altogether too 
slight to become annoyances by the side of a lovely 
voice and a vital, eupeptic personality engaged in 


impersonating Verdi’s tuneful heroine. 


As a stage figure, outside of her singing abili- 
ties, she is quite as interesting. She is constantly 
in action, but unlike many other constant movers, 
she does not give the impression of restlessness. 
She seems not to have learned of the enormous 
force that lies in occasional intelligent immobility, 
but on the other hand she always manages to 
mean something definite, and to transmit her 
meaning. Only once was she in difficulties, in 
the second act, first scene, during her duet with 
Miss Bourskaya, and that not in the least the 
fault of either artist, but because of tramping 
feet and directing voices on the stage back of the 
scene, a disconcerting background to an interest- 
ing bit. 

Miss Mazio made a great and deserved hit, and 
became the recipient of what is commonly known 
as an ovation of large dimensions, with inquiries 
as to when she would appear again.—Chicago Tri- 
bune, December 8, 1922. 


“TROVATORE” 


Muszio Adds Beauty Bay in 
“11 Trovatore” to Her 
Song Fame 


By EDWARD MOORE. 

Claudia Muzio added the one touch as Leonora 
in “I! Trovatore” last night which she had perforce 
omitted in her previous appearance in the name 
part of “Aida,” that of proving she has a consider- 
able degree of good looks to go with her good 
voice. For Aida kindly role for the 
soprano who has reason to believe her face is one 
of her assets. In years gone by Carolina White 
used to make her own Aida into a person who 
was more than a little restful to the optic nerve, 
but it would seem that she was the only one in 
possession of the secret. 

Leonora, however, is described on the program 
as a noble lady, and every noble lady (in opera) 
must be a lovely lady as well. It is one of the 
primary rules of the craft. This was a matter 
of small difficulty for Miss Muzio. She merely 
had to look like herself and the task was accom 
plished, 

Otherwise the 


is not a 


report on her section of the 
the remainder of the cast was the 
as in the performance—can almost be 
rewritten from what sife did as Aida. She is an 
ingratiating artist with a beautiful 
extraordinary 


opera same 


previous 


voice and an 
canniness in developing a 
finished vocal and physical de- 
she prefers the mosaic of 
unbroken line of simplicity, 
and, to tell the truth, she makes them uncommonly 
impressive 

Best of all, she knows how to make herself in- 
teresting, whether by the turn of a phrase or the 
gesture of a hand. In other words, she is an 
artist who makes an instant appeal and by that 
token she is an important addition to the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company.—Chicago Tribune, De- 
cember 12, 1922, 


series 
of effective and 
tails. It would 
details to the long 


seem 


Mme. Muzio’s voice has 
fuller in the last two years. Its timbre is won 
derfully rich and vital. Furthermore, she is free 
from the reproach that attaches to so many young 
singers. She can sustain the tone exquisitely in 
the most tenuous thread of sound and yet can pro- 
ject this fragile song, colored with the most deli- 
cate inflections of feeling, across the sonorous 
masses of the orchestra. Of course she has ample 
power as well. And she has not permitted the 
demands of modern repertory in the matter of 
declamation to rob her of the power to sustain 
the tone.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald 
and Examiner, December 12, 1922. 


grown warmer and 


At this performance we heard in the role of 
Leonora Claudia Muzio, the young dramatic so- 
prone who made her debut here last week as Aida. 
She again scored a signal success with her admir- 
able singing of the florid as well as dramatic music 
of her part, and she again presented in the delinea- 
tion of this somewhat stilted character a vivid and 
magnetic operatic figure. 

here are few soathnes in the operatic field of 
today who sing with such genuine artistry, with 
such intelligence and with such innate musical 
taste as Muzio, and she certainly added much to 
her fame by this impersonation.—Maurice Rosen- 
feld, Daily News, December 12, 1922, 


Claudia Muzio, making her second appearance 
with the company as Leonora, indicated, as in her 
performance of “Aida,” that she is a soprano .whose 
work can not fail to interest those fond of both 
excellent singing and good acting. She is extraor- 
dinarily tall, her figure is superb and her bearing 
enables her to oad the spot where she stands as 
the center of the stage, 

Youthful and rather tempestuous, Muzio offers 
Chicago audiences a new cause for enthusiasm. 


Chicago American, December 12, 1922. 
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AS LEONORA IN “TROVATORE” 


No wonder that she had a distinct following at 
the Metropolitan, for her mere presence is full of 
what is known as magnetism, But it is as an 
artist, too, that she exerts a subtle influence. She 
is made for the stage. Her mind is quick at 
grasping the essential mood of a situation and find 
ing an effective moment wherein to emphasize it 
Her points are made with restraint and grace, 
with that valuable suggestion of having come of 
choice, rather than the necessity of a poverty- 
stricken imagination. 

Her singing has so far proved to be highly ser 
viceable. Wer voice is clear and refined, although 
not free of improper practices. She has regard 
for the style of the composer and a real talent for 
what has almost pobices yo lost art of dramatic 
declamation. She is one of the very few sopranos 
who know they can not trill—what further proof 
of her genius were required? Her voice is col 
ored with sense of the tragic and the heroic, but 
it is not too much to say the mention of its being 
colored with anything at all but her own person 
ality again sets her apart from the majority of 
her talented sisters. She will sing in “I Pagliacci” 
Wednesday night and in “Tosca” Saturday night 

Chicago Journal, December 12, 1922, 


Mme. Muzio is a child of the theater and raised 
in the old tradition, but too sensitive an artist to 
be bound by any formalism. She loves the stately 
music and knows extraordinarily well how to sing 
it and yet there is the spirit of a different age. 
These is a genuine quality in her singing which 
succeeds in bridging the gap between the old and 
the new and waheut aping the grand manner has 
a youthful dignity. 








She has the voice and the technical skill 
though this should go without saying, since lack 
ing these no great art is possible. And she has 
the imagination to enter into the feeling of this 
old music with an understanding which is sincere 
in its expression Add to this beauty and grace 
with that ineffable quality known as charm—and 
you can comprehend why she has made so imme 
diate and deep an impression 


The public gave to her, too, a most cordial 
demonstration of goodwill Karleton Hackett, 
Chicago Evening Post, December 12, 1922, 


Mme 
Aida—a precious 
trionuw expression, 

We have not been informed of the whims and 
ways of Providence which decreed that Muzio 
should not sing at the Metropolitan this year 


than her 
vocalization and his 


Muzio’s Leonora is no less noble 
lesson of 


We only know that New York's loss is our own 
gain. 
PUBLIC ACKNOWLEDGMENT’ 
To those responsible for her engagement this 
public acknowledgment of our gratitude is made 


Muzio's warmest admirers, 

I admire her for the beauty and perfection of 
her vocal art, as well as for the naturally fine 
quality of the voice itself. I admire her graceful 
suave, regal, dramatic, yet restrained vocal utter 
ance of every phase and line 

fer Leonora is lovely music and a lovely incor 
oration, delighting both ear and eye Herman 
Jevries, Chicago Evening American December 
12, 1922 


by one of 
















































ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 33) 

rather an ungrateful one, she was a great favorite 
the audience because of her beauty and lovely voice 

[yler, baritone, was a very ingratiating lover and 

Craven, accompanist, completed the splendid cast. 
most remarkable feature of the whole performance 
e who have labored for years to create better musical 
appreciation in Streator was the manner in which the Mozart 
were made to represent eternal types 
the tremendous success of the first number 
in the course the other concerts will be presented as an 
nounced and a fund will be cleared for the series next season 
lhe attractions are: Bertha Farmer and Ruth Ray, 
january 19; Ruth Bryan Owen, lecture, February 22; 
Riccardo Martin, March 23; Irene 


The 


characters 
Because ot 


other 


Pavloska, April 20. 
At the program given by the Musical Culture Club on 
November 23 Cleveland Bohnet, former director of the club, 
is the guest artist. Mrs. W. G. Forster, president, in 
her talk on the effects of immigration on American music 
isted by Mr. Bohnet. His [ two 
American numbers, played in an intelligent and 
teresting manner The composers represented were Foote, 
Dillon. Hartman, Ornstein, Barron, Stoessel, Beach, Griffes 
nd MacDowell. Heartsease, by Mrs, Beach, was a novelty 
hich was much enjoyed. Mr. Bohnet is now teaching at 
Arn Conservatory in Chicago. Other artists on 
w program were P. J. McMullen, contralto, Bertha Wil 
} pi Lewis R. Broaddus, violinist, and Lucy 

Howland and Black, accompanists. S J k 


St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on 
Tampa, Fla., December 11.—Much interest has 
' the programs presented by the Friday Morning 
this season. The plan for the year is to start each 
program with the very early music and continue through 
the various periods, showing the development up to modern 
art. taking the music of various countries. On November 
24 the music of the Netherlands was given in attractive form. 
lhe orchestra played a charming suite by Kriens. A vocal 
ensemble for ladies, under the direction of Madame Saxby, 
vas beautifully rendered. Mr. J. L. De Groen, a Belgian 
violinist, and Mr. J. F, Hote, a French baritone, were guest 
artist rhe meeting was in charge of Hulda Kreher, who 
also directed the orchestra. French music was featured in 
the meeting for December 7, The music of different periods 
hown through part songs and vocal solos, Step by 
tep the audience was carried up to Ravel and Debussy, 
brilliantly played by Grey Perry, a pianist from New York, 
who has but recently opened up a studio in Tampa. This 
vas Mr. Perry’s first appearance before the club and the 
vation accorded him showed the sincere appreciation of his 
audience. Mr. Perry is a young artist of marked ability. 
4 scherzo for two pianos, played by Mesdames Murlin 
and George Hayman was one of the outstanding 
features of the program. Explanatory remarks were made 
Mme. Saxby, who was in charge of the program. 
lhe Friday Morning Musicale gave a program for radio, 
WDAE, on December 7, which has been highly praised. 
lhe orchestra, Hulda Kreher directing, played several 
numbers with success 
in the student department of the Friday Morning Musicale, 
Form in Music is the special study for the year. On No- 
vember 25 the prelude, canon, fugue and toccato were used, 
1 December 8 inventions, impromptus variations and 
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were presented, 
Dawson School of Musical Art recently gave an 
tudio recital by pupils of the piano and violin 
departments : 
Carl Geisser presented his pupils in a piano recital, assisted 
William Deuber, Ena Sherrill, Mrs. Tracey Grey and 


by 
This was heard by a 


Mrs. William Deuber, accompanist. 
large and appreciative audience, 
lhe Duo-Classics were presented by Mrs. George Doug- 
reader, and Mrs, Charles P. Glover, pianist, at an 
invitation recital on Saturday afternoon and evening, De- 
cember 8, at the home of Mrs. Glover. Mrs. Glover played 
everal charming piano numbers; Mrs. Douglass gave a 
number of short readings with musical setting, arranged by 
Mrs. Glover. The last part of the program worked up to 
a climax in the interpretation of Hiawatha, with fitting mu- 
ical accompaniment. Miss Hunt, violinist of St. Peters- 
burg, assisted, adding two delightful violin selections. Mrs 
Charles Peebles is the efficient secretary and manager of 
the Duo-Classics. These programs were much enjoyed and 
pronounced artistic performances. A short sociable hour 
added to the enjoyment of the occasion, 

The Little Tycoon was presented by the Community Play- 
Centro Asturiano on November 23 and 24 for 
the Tourists’ Association, Earl Stumpf is the capable 
musical director. The fact that the Little Tycoon was 
written just a short distance from Tampa added local color. 

M. M. S. 


Tiffin, Ohio, December 7.—Edward Gould Mead, pro- 
fessor of piano in the Conservatory of Music, Heidelberg 
University, has been giving a series of vesper organ recitals 
in Rickley Chapel. He was assisted on October 22 by Oswald 


ers at the 
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| Garuso’s Method of Voice Production 
| Announces the opening of the 


_Marafioti Voice Culture Institute 


FOR TEACHERS, SINGERS, STUDENTS AND 
DRAMATIC ARTISTS 
1 Radical Reform of Voice Culture by a Return 
to Natural Singing. 


Faculty includes Mr. George Bowden, Mme. Dina Moore 


For Free Booklet on Natural Singing address Miss B. Friede, 
Sec., The Wyoming, 7th Ave. and 55th St., N. Y. C. 
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Blake, tenor, who sang selections by Stainer and Mendels- 
sohn. Mr. Mead gave numbers by Merkel, Rheinberger, 
Frank, Foote and Guilmant. 

Addie E. Stanton was the assistant, November 19. The 
program included Mendelssohn’s C minor prelude, Lemari’s 
andantino in D flat, Gounod’s Hymn a Saint Cecile, Tschai 
kowsky’s allegro con grazia from Symphonie Pathetique and 
Bach's fugue in G minor. 

The Pilgrim Suite by Dunn, in three sections: Colonial 
Days (1), Peaceful Days (II), America Triumphant (III), 
was an appropriate feature of the program, November 26. 
Other numbers were choral prelude by Bach, Cantilena in 
A flat, Demarest; Minuetto Antico ¢ Musetta, Yon; and 
Meditation in A flat, Lemaigre. E. G. 


Vancouver, B. C., December 11.—A recital was given 
in the Grandview Methodist Church, Vancouver, B. C., by 
advanced pupils of the Wesley Dorland vocal studios. A 
capacity audience quickly recognized the careful training of 
Mr. Dorland’s artist-pupils and showed every appreciation 
of a fine program of difficult numbers well handled. 

ae es 


Washington, N. C., December 8—The MacDowell 
Music Club held its fornightly meeting at the Elks Club, 
November 23. Mrs. E. M. Brown conducted a study of 
MacDowell’s life, illustrated by his polonaise and rigaudon, 
played by Novella McIntyre, and his soprano song, Sweet 
heart, Tell Me, sung by Mrs. Edward Mallison. 

Bern ce Nicholson, soprano, pupil of Angus McLean Cox, 
has returned to her studies after singing in Tarboro and 
Littleton, 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Harding entertained at a musicale 
at their home on East Main street, November 23. Mrs. E. 
M. Brown, soprano; Mrs. Cox, contralto; the Reverend 
Stephen Gardner, tenor, and Mark Swingley combined in 
an interesting program of solo and quartet selections. Mrs. 
Swingley gave a piano group. ay oF 


Wausau, Wis., December 1.—Jacob Reuter, violinist 
and composer, gave his annual recital recently before an 
appreciative Wausau audience. The Girls’ Treble Clef club 
managed the performance and Josephine Darrin, director 
of the club, assisted with several vocal numbers. Thé pro- 
gram included the A major conterto by Vieuxtemps and 
Paganini’s caprice No. 19, both skillfully managed by Mr. 
Reuter. Rhapsodie Hongroise, his own composition, was 
enthusiastically applauded. The children enjoyed a group 
of simple things played especially for them. Mrs. W. M. 
Sheldon, of Tomahawk, proved a successful accompanist 
Miss Darrin was pleasing in the Gounod Ave Maria, with 
violin obligato Cc 


MINNEAPOLIS MUSIC NOTES 


MusicaL Activities OF THE UNIverSITY OF MINNESOTA, 

Minneapolis, December 8.—The music department of the 
University has been very active within the last two weeks. 
The first occasion was the second number in the University 
concert course in the nature of a song recital: by Joseph 
Schwarz, the Russian baritone. It proved a memorable 
occasion. In songs by Strauss, Grieg, Sinding, Gretchani- 
noff and Moussorgsky, and in excerpts from oratorio and 
opera by Handel, Verdi, Offenbach and Leoncavallo, Mr. 
Schwarz proved himself a’ master singer. He will be sure 
of an enthusiastic welcome whenever he chooses to make 
another appearance in Minneapolis. Michael Raucheisen 
at the piano was an excellent collaborator and deserves 
especial commendation for his: fine accompaniments. 

On’ November 27 a faculty’ recital in dedication of Uni- 
versity Music Hall took place. A fine program was pre- 
sented by the following artist-members of the faculty: 
Gertrude Hull, soprano; George Fairclough, organ; 
Donald Ferguson and William Lindsay, piano; Karl 
Scheurer and Verna Scott, violin; Abe Pepinsky, viola, 
and Gaston Dubois, cello. 

The Flonzaley Quartet made its annual university ap- 
pearance November 28, and scored its customary success. 

MacPuait Scuoot Activities. 

Two noteworthy faculty recitals by members of the 
MacPhail school faculty took place in Opera Recital Hall 
recently. The first of these was given November 22 by 
Mabel Jackson, violinist, who only recently had returned 
with honorable mention from a summer's study at the 
Fontainebleau School. She was assisted by Robert Fuller- 
ton, tenor and vocal teacher, who was in fine voice and 
made some admirable contributions to the program. The 
other recital was given by May Williams Gunther, soprano, 
on November 27. It is a delight to watch the sincerity of 
purpose and steady progress of this artist Mabel Jackson 
contributed some violin numbers in her delightful way, 
enhancing the enjoyment of the program considerably. — 

Mme. Baitey-ApreLBECK IN THREE RECITALS. 

_ Mme. Bailey-Apfelbeck, sterling artist and exponent of 
fine pianism, announces three piano recitals devoted to 
works of Chopin, Beethoven and Schubert-Schumann on 
January 15, February 12 and March 12. Mme. Bailey- 
Apfelbeck last year successfully accomplished the stupen- 
dous task of playing ten standard concertos in the course 
of three appearances, and these forthcoming recitals are 
therefore looked forward to with much interest. G. S. 


George Reimherr Heard at Musique Intime 


The delightful series of afternoon musicales at Sherry’s, 
under the direction of Katharine McNeal, continues on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. On December 12 and 14 the 
musical program was given by George Reimherr, tenor. 
This popular artist never fails to win his audience. His 
fine selection of songs, his expressive interpretation of 
them, and his exceptionally pleasing voice, added to a 
delightful personality, made it a thoroughly enjoyable 
program. 

All of his songs were sung in English, and it was under- 
standable English. His diction and enunciation are such 
that not a syllable escapes the listener. His voice, of rich 
color and timbre, resonant and of considerable volume, 
adequately expresses the emotional content of his songs. 
His singing, while apparently effortless, conveys much. 
His first group consisted of numbers by Stojowski, Vaughan 
Williams, Dirk Foch, Cecil Forsyth and Paderewski. The 
Potter (from the Chinese), by Dirk Foch, and Ah, the 
Torment!. by. PaderéWwski,- were’ particiilarly’ interesting: 
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A Norwegian folk song and numbers by Gretchaninoff, 
Bleichman, Kalinnikoff and Rimsky-Korsakoff made up the 
second group. Sleeca Bozka at the piano played very good 
accompaniments. 


The artistic beauty of the Christmas Eve Carol Service 
at CalvatyEpiscopal Church, Twenty-first street and Fourth 
avenue, is known to comparatively few lovers of good 
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singing. The reputation of this choir of boys and men for 
its habitually finished a capella singing, resonant tone, 
unusual pianissimo, fine diction, and accuracy of pitch, has 
long been established. The choir enters the transept each 
singer carrying a tall lighted candle, singing the Processional, 
Gounod’s pastoral anthem, Bethlehem. Proceeding down the 
side aisle and up the center, acolytes take the candles from 
the choristers and place them on the altar. At the end 
of each pew there is a lighted candle in a high standard. 

During the lighting of the Yule candle, the choir sings the 
traditional Stille Nacht, and at frequent intervals comes 
Carol of the White Russia, traditional; six strikingly con- 
trasted old French carols, including the neighbors of 
Bethlehem, a real test of rapid diction and sotto voce, and 
Barnby's Cradle Song of the Virgin. At the close of the 
service a solo boy sings an old Breton melody, with a short 
response by the choir. This beautiful service with the 
cameo-like finesse of singing creates an inimitable atmos- 
phere, individual and unforgettable. 

The long experience of John Bland as a singer and 
teacher, adds to his undisputed talents as choirmaster and 
conductor, 


A Return Engagement for Edwin Swain 

Edwin Swain, baritone, whose work in the recent New 
York presentation of The Apocalypse delighted music 
lovers, has been busy filling engagements of late. On 
December 8 he sang with the Cecilia Society, of Ridgewood, 
N. J., and December 13 he was heard in Providence, R. I., 
with the Chaminade Club. The fact that this latter was 
a return engagement speaks much for his reputation there. 
That he was truly successful is easily determined by the fact 
that he is requested to return ¢gain soon, 


Patton to Sing in Port Chester, N. Y. 
Fred Patton, who sang with the Eurydice Club of Toledo, 
Ohio, on December 5, has been engaged for a performance 
of The Messiah in Port Chester, N. Y., on January 4. 


On December 27 Mr. Patton sings the same work at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, with the New York Oratorio 
Society, and the following day at Worcester, Mass., with 
the Oratorio Society of that city. 


Rose Florence Sings in Seattle 

Rose Florence, mezzo soprano, gave a song recital at 
the Cornish, Seattle, Wash., on Monday evening, December 
4. With the assistance of John Hopper at the piano, she 
was heard in four groups of songs, ranging from the old 
Italian, through German lieder, French, and well chosen 
English numbers. 

Jeannette Vreeland Booked for New York 

Liederkranz Club 


Walter Anderson booked Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, 
to appear with the New York Liederkranz Club, Saturday 
evening, December 16. 
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Cornish School Celebrates Eighth Birthday 


The Cornish School of Seattle, the educational music 
center of the Northwest, celebrated its eighth anniversary 
on November 28 with a reception that lasted from four 
to ten o'clock. There was a program at five o'clock in 
the afternoon by the students and another at nine o’clock in 
the evening by the faculty. The entire building was open 
for inspection to the seven hundred guests who came, 
and a huge birthday cake was cut and distributed during 
the evening. The students who participated in the after- 
noon program were Anona Roberts, George Garber, Mar- 
garet Harmon, Ruth Gordon, Gertrude Nord, Vivian Con- 
don, Portia Grafton and Adelia Salter; the members of the 
faculty who gave the evening performance were Lois Adler, 
Maurice Leplat and Mary Ann Wells, Dean Arnold J. 
Gantvoort, of the school, gave a short address in the aiter- 
noon, and Calvin Brainerd Cady in the evening. 

Checking up activities of the school during the eight 
years it has existed, Miss Cornish was proud to discover 
that no less than eighty-nine pupils who received their entire 
musical and dramatic education in the school in that (ime 
are now self-supporting in branches of the profession which 
they learned in the school. The school issues a regular 
bulletin and the anniversary number contained news of the 
activities of the various graduates. 

The school has been very busy for the month of Decem- 
ber, beginning on December 4 with a recital by Rose 
Florence, followed the next day by an address on Educa- 
tion by Calvin Brainerd Cady, and addresses or recitals 
by Margaret Prendergast McLean and Arnold J. Gantvoort 
of the faculty and Prof. R. M. Garrett of the University 
of Washington. 

Other recent events were a joint recital on December 11 
by Dorothy Baker and Louis Drentwett, piano pupils of 
Edouard Potjes and Mary Barton, voice pupil of Mr. 
Jou-Jerville. Mr. Potjes, who is a new piano teacher at 
the school, recently gave a recital in Tacoma which at- 
tracted favorable attention from the public and press. 
other member of the piano faculty, Eugene Field Musser, 
gave a program at the Sunset Club which was a decided 
success. Mrs. Harrison and Nellie Patrick, pupils 
of Mrs. Ella Helm Boardman, sang recently in public 
engagements and were well received. 

The school of the theater and the department of danc- 
ing are also very busy. The Christmas program on De- 
cember 21, 22 and 23, with a matinee on the latter day, 
will consist of a one-act play produced by Moroni Olsen, 
a Christmas Dance Pantomime produced by Mary Ann 
Wells, and a puppet play produced by Richard Odlin and 
Ruth Kerr. 

The month of January will be full of interesting events 
at the Cornish. On January 15 the following singing pupils 
of Mr. Jou-Jerville will give a recital: Bertha Bargquist, 


Clarence Hale, Lilian Schoenberg, Esther Van Valey, 
May Neel, Emeline Ruddock, Mrs. Ristine, Esther Carl- 
son, Gertrude Nord, Mabel Tait, Leona Walker, Helen 
Slaughter, Florence McGinniss and Mary Barton. 


Musicale at Mrs. William Braden’s Home 


In the music room of Mrs. William Braden’s residence, 
a musicale was given by the City Symphony Orchestra for 
the benefit of the blind and disabled soldiers. Each number 
of the program was well rendered and thoroughly enjoyed. 
The organist, Louis Robert, well known throughout Europe, 
delighted with his tone pictures. The program was well 
chosen to show his versatility as a master of emotional 
expression, through the medium of the organ. An andante 
movement from one of his own sonatas showed marked 
ability as a composer. 

Vernon Archibald, baritone, sang several sketches varied 
in style besides responding graciously to encores. Moselle 
Bennett has an ease of manner which gives confidence in 
her ability. Her violin number was beautifully rendered 
and greatly enjoyed. Her accompaniment, Nora Morman, 
did good work, always in the mood of her soloist. 

Last upon the program was Marguerite Namara with an 
unusually fine voice, splendidly trained, and no small amount 
of ability as an actress. She delighted everyone. 

Mrs. Hugh T. Owen was chairman of the program and 
there are to be other afternoon musicales in the near future. 
The pleasure of the afternoon was added to by the sympa- 
thetic setting of Mrs. Braden’s house. It is sixteenth and 
seventeenth century Spanish Colonial and contains a splen- 
did collection of furniture and art treasures—of that little 
known period. E. 


Riesenfeld at White Sulphur Springs 


Hugo Riesenfeld, managing director of the Rivoli, Rialto 
and Criterion Theaters, was invited to conduct a special 
performance program featuring Thomas Meighan’s newest 
Paramount picture, Back Home and Broke, for the Gover- 
nors of all the States, at While Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
on December 15. The annual conference of Governors was 
held at White Sulphur Springs on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, and the special performance was given in the 
grand ballroom of the Greenbyiar Hotel, with Governor 
Morgan of West Virginia as host. 

Thomas Meighan and Governor Morgan arranged this 
program and the first print of the picture was taken south 
on a special train which also carried a notable group of 
Mr. Meighan, star of the picture ; George Ade, 





passe 
the author ; Al Green, director of the picture; Mr. Riesen- 
feld, composer of the music setting; Charles E. McCarthy, 


director of Paramount publicity, and a large orchestra and 
several soloists. : 
The program which Mr. Riesenfeld arranged for the 
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seven of Back Home and Broke before the gathering of 
State Executives, was representative of the type of enter- 
tainment he has been giving at the Rivoli, Rialto and 
Criterion in past years. When Back Home and Broke is 
shown at the Rivoli during Christmas week, Mr. Riesenfeld 
will use this same musical setting. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA'S 
TSCHAIKOWSKY PROGRAM 


Paderewski Plays to Spellbound Audience—Metropolitan 
Opera Company Presents Der Rosenkavalier 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 10.—Among the many ex- 
cellent programs which the Philadelphia Orchestra has pre- 
sented the Tschaikowsky program, December 8 and 9, was 
cutstanding. Opening with the Nut Cracker suite, and clos- 
ing with the overture Solennelle, 1812, it never permitted 
the interest 'to lag for an instant. The symphony received 
its usual splendid reading. The magnificence of the choir 
of cellos, “singing the opening hymn of the overture Solen- 
nelle, 1912, was wonderfully impressive, the excellent rendi- 
tion of this number closing the program. 

PADEREWSKI. 

The incomparable Paderewski enthralled his Philadelphia 
audience, December 4. His program consisted of the Vari- 
ations Serieuses by Mendelssohn, C major fantasia by Schu- 
mann, the Beethoven Appassionata sonata, four Chopin 
numbers, and three Liszt compositions. The enthusiasm of 
the audience knew no bounds and it was only after four 
encores that the people thought of leaving. 

MerropoLitAN Opera CoMPANY, 

The offering of the Metropolitan Opera Company to its 

Philade!phia audience on December 5 was Der Rosenkavalier. 


Fiorence Easton played the part of the Princess; Paul 
Bender, the Baron; Maria Jeritza, Octavian; Elizabeth 
Rethberg, Sophie, and Gustav Schuetzendorf, Von Fan- 


nial. It was a most entertaining presentation and the sing- 
ing was excellent. M. M. C. 
Dan Beddoe’s Recent Successes 
On Thursday evening, November 23, Dan Beddoe, tenor. 
and Louis Saverne, pianist, were heard in a program of 
Russian Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
of which both are members. The concert was a 


music at the 
facu'ty 
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splendid success and the critics of the daily press were most 
enthusiastic, as the following excerpts would indicate : 

“Mr. Beddoe brought to his interpretations all of his 
artistry and gave his audience a thrilling performance of 
works comparatively unknown in this country,” said the 
Enquirer. “Cincinnati music lovers are fully aware of the 
superior qualities of this singer's voice, style and diction. 
The years of his distinguished musical service speak for 
themselves.” And the reviewer of the Times Star wrote in 
part: “Mr. Beddoe also presented those Russian songs, 
which he sings so well, which so suit his voice, and in which 
he delights. They were sung with that splendid, clear 
enunciation which distinguishes Mr. Beddoe, who was in fine 
voice.” 

Mr. Beddoe also appeared with success at the Three Arts 
Club concert at Emery Auditorium, Cincinnati, the Times 
Star upon that occasion commenting as follows upon Mr. 
Beddoe’s singing: “Mr. Beddoe, in excellent voice, sang 
O Paradiso, from L’Africaine, and Canio’s Lament, from 
Pagtiacci, and a touching, tender little ballad. A fine artist 
is Dan Beddoe, magnificent in voice, impeccable in diction 
and musicianship, and touching the heart with his little 
songs he has stirred the imagination with his dramatic 
airs.” 

On December 7, Mr. Beddoe gave a recital at Columbus, 
Ohio, assisted by Lucy B. De Young, contralto, and one of 
his pupils. December 18 he sang in the Messiah at Berea, 
Ky., at which another of his pupils took part. 


Xmas Program. at Institute 
A program of Christmas music will be given at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art this afternoon, December 21. Solo 
and choral parts from The Christmas Oratorio by Bach; 
recitative, chorus and solo from Handel’s Messiah, and the 
favorite Christmas song of all time, Stille Nacht, Heil’ge 
Nacht, will be on the program. 
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Sibelius, Kline, Grieg, and the sixth rhapsody of Liszt, 
adding a brilliant encore waltz. 
\ large and discriminating audience was present, includ- 


ing several press representatives. 
Street's Rita Coventry 
Julian Street's novel, Rita Coventry, the story of a 
temperamental opera singer, dramatized by Hubert Osborne, 
was presented under Mr. Osborne's direction by the Drama 


Propucen. 


Students of Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
during the week of December 11, and it 1s planned to 
produce it in New York by a professional cast. Mr 


who is an assistant professor in the Department 
of Drama at Carnegie Tech, Pittsburgh, is the author 
of Shore Leave, now running in New York. 

CaroLineE Lowe ENTERTAINS AT STUDIO. 


Osborne, 


Caroline Lowe, vocal teacher, gave an “at home” in her 
attractive new studio, Friday afternoon, December 8. 
Three of her pupils sang, revealing voices of lovely quality 
and good training. Doris Mackson, soprano; Ralph Pemble 
ton, tenor, and Robert Mahn, baritone, were heard with 
pleasure. Among the guests were Pearl Curran (who sang 
and played some of her own songs delightfully), Mabel 
‘Hume, Miss Frazee, Jewel Bethany, Lily Maniere, Mrs 
Maurice Samuels, Robert Vivian and Mr. Jephson (of the 
So This Is London Company), Mrs, George Ellis, Joy 
Sweet, Richard Gaines, Edwin Hughes and others. Volina 
Evalson, a teacher from S. Dakota, who is studying with 
Madame Lowe this winter, poured tea. 

VAN bER VEER FoR Port CHESTER MessiAn. 

Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, who recently returned 
from an extensive ‘Western concert tour with her husband, 
Reed Miller, the tenor, has been engaged for a performance 
of The Messiah at Port Che ster, N. Y., Jarwary 4. On 
December 28 the artist will sing the same work with the 
Worcester Oratorio Society in the Massachusetts city 


Herbert Witherspoon Studio Notes 


Artist pupils from the Herbert Witherspoon Studios have 
filled many engagements recently. Helen Rich, soprano, 
has one of the principal parts in The Music Box Review. 
Mildred Seeba, soprano, and Raymond Frank, tenor, gave a 
joint recital for the Chaminade Club of Hackensack, N. J., 
November 13, and Miss Seeba had a return engagement to 
sing in Hackensack, December 8. Adelaide Spies, coloratura 


soprano, sang very successfully in Binghamton, N. Y., 
November 21, and has been re-engaged to sing there 
December 24. Jeraldine Calla, coloratura soprano, gave 


a second recital in Freehold, N. J., November 22, for the 
Cecilian Club. Walter Leary, baritone, gave a recital in 
Trenton, N. J.. November 24. Mildred pies soprano, 
sang in the Messiah at St. Johns Church, Yonkers, N. Y., 
December 17. The first of the pupils’ musicales wag given 
at the Hotel Majestic, Saturday afternoon, November 18. 
There will be one of these musicales given every month 
during the season. 


Children’s Party at Seymour School 


A very delightful children’s party was given on Saturday 
afternoon, December 9, at the Seymour School of Musical 
Re-education. Mrs. Seeger, assisted by one of her young 
talented pupils, played several violin selections. Marshall 
Bartholomew sang some Negro spirituals and a few songs 


for children. Then the children themselves were given 
the opportunity to play. There was no formal program. 
Anyone who wished to play was welcome to do so and 


the children eagerly took part, one after another going to the 
piano and playing, without self-consciousness and nervous- 
ness, whatever they wished to play. 

Mrs, Seymour intends to entertain the younger pupils 
of the school again in the near future. This sort of pupils’ 
recital is thoroughly enjoyed by the children and takes the 
place of the usual formal entertainment. 


Memorial for Elwes Unveiled 


On December 14, at Queen's Hall, London, a bust of the 
late Gervase Elwes, the work of Malvina Hoffman, an 
American sculptress and presented by American frie nds of 
the artist, was unveiled by Viscountess Lee of Fareham 
The bust will have a permanent place in the hall, Over it 
is the inscription: “With his whole heart he sang songs 
and loved Him that made him.” Lord Shaftesbury presided 
over the large gathering of the late artist’s friends and 
admirers, and the choir of one hundred and fifty sang. The 
speakers were Cardinal Bourne, Sir Hugh Allen and the 
Earl of Denbigh. 














No. 3 New York, Dec. 21, 1922 
——| NE night some years ago H. E. Kreh- 
O biel, the veteran critic of the New 
| York ‘‘Tribane’’, the late Evan 
=! Williams, the famous tenor, and I, 











were sitting in the lobby of the Bancroft hotel 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. Williams had 
just made his memorable success as ‘St. Fran- 
cis’ with the Festival Association—Mr. Krehbiel 
was talking of successful singers and, among 
other things said: ‘‘ The fatal mistake of most 
young singers is that they begin their careers 
at Aeolian Hall instead of ending them there.’’ 
The exception proving this rule is Tilla 
Gemunder, whose New York recital was 
warmly praised inthe columns of the’‘ Tribune’ ’ 


W.C. D. 
(To Be Continued) 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 





METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY REVIVES 
THAIS WITH JERITZA IN THE TITLE ROLE 





Role Made so Famous Here by Garden and Farrar Now in New Hands—Jeritza’s Success Most Brilliant, with Whitehill 
Sharing the Honors—Manon, Tristan and Isolde, and Carmen—Titta Ruffo and Rosa Ponselle Create 
Veritable Sensation in Ernani—Chaliapin Again in Don Carlos—Sunday Concert 


The Metropolitan Opera revived Massenct’s opera, Thais, 
with all its “near-music,” last Thursday evening, December 
14 Signor Direttore Gatti-Casazza gave it a new suit 
of Urban clothes, to make it appear better; and, much mor« 
important, he gave it a new Thais—for the opera Thais 
is the woman Thais. This Thais was Marie Jeritza, chal 
lenging for the first time comparison in a standard role 
with two of America’s favorite artists, Mary Garden and 
Geraldine Farrar ; 

And let it be said right here that Mme. Jeritza came off 
with flying colors. She had the great advantage over the 
others of possessing a voice still fresh and beautiful, and 
the ability to it extremely well; aside from that she 
made of Thais what she really was, the aristocratic courtesan 
ot the great city of Alexandria, not one of the common 
ladies of lower rank, who find it necessary to stroke 
Athanael's whiskers and rub against him like a tat in ordes 
to fascinate him. In a word, it was a finely thought out 
and well executed portrayal of the character, one that 
attracted real sympathy to itself as the representation of 


use 


a human being who suffered, not the lay figure as which 
it is too often represented 

Mme. Jeritza rose to a great climax at the end of the 
cene with Athanael in the second act, crying out with 


hysterical abandon and falling to the floor with an energy 
which made the audience shudder. Vocally, she was excel 
lent throughout, singing the role better than anything else 
she has done here She still scoops up to an occasional note 
instead of attacking it cleanly, but is fast overcoming this 


habit. The evening was a distinct triumph for her. There 
was recall after recall for her at the end of every scene 
and she took a number of curtain calls alone 


WuHitenic, A SpLenpip ATHANAE! 

honors with her was Clarence Whitehill 
Athanael. What an artist the man is! Vocally somewhat 
handicapped by a cold—though it seldom showed—his com 
position of the character was extremely sympathetic, his 
acting irreproachable. No finer and more artistically re 
strained singing has been heard on the Metropolitan stage 


as 


Sharing 


in a long time than the beautiful duet between him and 
Mme, Jeritza in the third act, one of the few really good 
hits of music in the opera. Mr. Whitehill was repeatedly 
called out with Mme. Jeritza, and well he might be, for 
it was the splendid work of these two artists together 
that almost made one forget what an artificial thing the 
opera 15 


Third on the list comes Orville Harrold, as Nicias, who, 
singing excellently and acting convincingly, that one , 
might really believe him the Alexandrian young blood he 
was supposed to be, made something of a role that is ordi 
narily merely a shadow Charlotte Ryan and Minnie 
Egener, both of whom have excellent voices, did their little 
Marion 


sO 


hits as the slaves of the first act excellently 

lelva sang well the few phrases that fell to her as the 
Mother Superior, She has a voice that deserves a hearing 
n some first role 


Hasse.MANS Gives ExceLLeENT READING. 


Louis Hasselmans, conducting, did everything possible to 
make the music sound as if it were worth while, which is 
a gigantic task for anyone; and he succeeded heyond expec- 
was a finely arranged and executed scheme of 


tation It . 
Massenet, usually so good at ballet music, failed 


nuances ; 
even at that in Thais; it is his poorest ballet. As. Rosina 
Galli arranged and danced it at the Metropolitan, it 


certainly did not belong to the times of Alexandria's great 
ness, nor to the present day; it suited perfectly, however, 
the period in which Massenet wrote Thais—that is to say, 
the late Victorian age. The chorus sang splendidly through 
out and the stage grouping and action had been excellently 
handled by stage manager von Wymetal. And a word of 
praise must go to Concertmaster Kramer, who played the 
famous Meditation with fine tone and good phrasing, getting 
his well-deserved round of applause for it. 

There remains to be discussed only Mr. Urban’s new set 
of scenery and the costumes. The scenery on the whole was 
quite up to Mr, Urban’s standard. Particularly beautiful 
was the opening set for The Thebaide, and the vision of 
Thais was very skillfully handled, with a suggestion of the 
huge amphitheater in the background and the two great 
masks in front. The House of Nicias (evidently taken 
for a model by the architects of the sub-treasury on Wall 
street) was pleasantly situated on a pleasant terrace which 
overlooked an Alexandria that will look more natural 
when it gets a little dirty. It was plain that the vacuum 
cleaner company had just finished a job on the whole city, 
There was a familiar Urban handling of mass and color in 
all the scenes, and the lighting was thoroughly effective. 

The costumes, however, were less so. Mme. Jeritza’s 
suffered tremendously in comparison with those to which 
both Miss Garden and Miss Farrar had made us accus- 
tomed. The vivid, red mantle of the first act and the green 
one of the second both suggested that she had pulled down 
the portieres and wrapped them around her before she came 
outdoors; and as for poor Athanael, one could not under- 
stand his terrible shock on beholding her cloakless charms 
at the end of the first act, for a number of the ladies in the 
chorus had been revealing theirs far more liberally during 
the whole preceding scene. It recalled an American Salome 
who sang in Europe ten or twelve years ago. She took 
off, to be sure, seven veils in the famous dance but as she 
started with at least a dozen, Herod was still far from 
getting his money's worth when she finished. 


Mapam Butrterrty, Decemper 9 


The ever beautiful but sad story of Madame Butterfly 
was repeated at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 


Saturday evening, December 9. Interest in this opera 
centers largely around Butterfly herself, and it was not 
an easy thing for the Brooklyn audience to feel that it was 
at home when listening to Florence Easton who sang this 
role for the first time in Brooklyn. Memories of other 
days hovered around, and it was not until the end of 
the first act that the listeners realized that they were hear- 
ing a really great performance. The audience showed full 
appreciation of Mme. Easton's ability and splendid portrayal 
of the role, and all are agreed that her versatility is re- 
markable. 

Mario Chamlee as Pinkerton upheld all the traditions 
of the part and sang well. At best the role does not offer 
a singer of Chamlee’s ability the opportunity to display 
his rare talents. The part of Suzuki was sung by Flora 
Perini, who gave a very intelligent and vivid portrayal of 
the long vigil. She sang very well. Antonio Scotti as 
Sharpless brought vocal and histrionic distinction to a role 
that without an artist of his caliber is meaningless. The 


minor roles were in the capable hands of Cecil Arden, 
Paltrinieri, Audisio, Gustafson, Quintina and Reschiglian. 

Mr. Moranzoni conducted the pretty but sentimental music 
in a manner which delighted the audience. Most opera 
goers love music of this kind, and after all, it is a good 
thing that they do. 


MANnon Lescaut, December 11 


Puccini's delightful Manon Lescaut, with Frances Alda 
in the leading role, surrounded by such sterling artists as 
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age, Countess Aremsberg; Giordano Paltrinieri, a herald, 
and Laura Robertson, a voice.’ Papi conducted sympa- 
thetically. 

The beautiful ballet, The Pearls, in Act II, danced by 
Rosina Galli, Giuseppe Bonfiglio and corps de ballet, was 
liberally applauded. . 


LA Bouneme, Decemeber 14 ( MATINEE). 


A special benefit performance drew a large audience to 
the Metropolitan on Thursday afternoon, the attraction 
being Puccini's popular La Boheme, which was sung for 
the first time this season. The performance throughout was 
exceedingly delightful, Lucrezia Bori repeating her appeal- 
ing impersonation of Mimi, in which she rose to great 
heights vocally and histrionically. Mr. Gigli, as Rodolfo, 
also gave great pleasure through his beautiful singing of 
this role. Musetta was in the capable hands of Yvonne 
D’Arle, who has been heard previously in the part with 
much favor. 


TRISTAN AND Iso_pe, DeceMBER 15. 


Tristan and Isolde was given at the Metropolitan on 
Friday evening, December 15. Matzenauer, in excellent 
voice, gave her familiar picture of Isolde. Taucher was 
Tristan—more effective than in his first appearance in the 
role. Jeanne Gordon sang Brangaene for the first time this 
year; her voice seemed lighter in color than it used to be, 
though it is as beautiful as ever and she has found herself 
“inside the skin” of the role. Schuetzendorf, as Kurvenal, 
was just another of those innumerable German baritones 
who has a huge “knédel” in his throat. Artur Bodanzky 
conducted. 

With all the work that is being done at the Metropolitan 
this winter, it is humanly impossible for the orchestra, fine 
as it is, to play such a score as Tristan any other way than 
raggedly, which it did. 


ErNnant, DecemBer 16. 


One of the most brilliant performances so far this season 
at the Metropolitan, vocally at least, was heard Saturday 


A MOMENT FOR REST AT A THAIS REHEARSAL. 


Left to right: Conductor Louis Hasselmans, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Maria Jeritza as Thais, Wilhelm von Wymetal, the 
stage manager (below), and Clarence Whitehill as Athanael. 


Antonio Scotti, again capital as Lescaut; Beniamino Gigli, 
as Des Grieux, and Adamo Didur, as Geronte, charmed a 
large and responsive audience on Monday evening. Mme. 
Alda was graceful and altogether fascinating in her por- 
trayal of the role, while she sang the music, which lies 
well within her voice, with a tonal richness that was re- 
freshing. She was warmly received. Gigli, in excellent 
voice, was fine in the part of the lover; in fact, he acted 
with an ardor that was convincing and spontaneous. Myrtle 
Schaaf, in the minor part of the musician, sang with telline 
effect. The performance was a worthy one. 


Don Cartos, Decemser 13, 


Verdi's opera, Don Carlos, with Feodor Chaliapin as 
Philipii again attracted an enormous audience. The popular 
singing actor once more revealed his dramatic foice and 
vocal powers, and repeated his aria in Act III. According 
to reports, this was Chaliapin’s last performance with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, for the present at least. 

Martinelli was in superb voice, and gave an admirable 
portrayal of Don Carlos, singing and acting with a fervor 
all his own. De Luca was unusually good as Rodrigo. 
Frances Peralta, in the role of Elizabeth of Valois, created 
an excellent impression, as did also Jeanne Gordon as Prin- 
cess Eboli. All of these outstanding artists won sincere 
applause and received many curtain calls. Others in the 
cast were Leon Rothier, as the Grand Inquisitor; William 
Gustafson, a monk; Grace Anthony, Tebaldo; Maria Sav- 
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afternoon when Titta Ruffo and Rosa Ponselle appeared 
for the first time this season in Verdi’s tuneful Ernani. 
As Don Carlos, the famous baritone was in excellent voice. 
He rose to great heights in his big scene before the tomb 
of Carlos, and the house cheered and showed its great 
appreciation for the richness and beauty of his tones. Never 
before has Ponselle sung so superbly. The brilliant pas- 
sages were delivered with “dexterity, control, and beauty 
which brought the tremendous audience almost to its feet. 

Martinelli, as Ernani, did some of the finest vocal work 
of the season; he seemed to have caught the spirit, and one 
had the impression that he had endless possibilities of breath 
control. The other member of the quartet was Mardones, 
who sang Don Ruy; he accomplis some excellent vocal 
effects in the first act, and in fact, it would be difficult to 
get another quartet at the Metropolitan that could surpass 
the singing of Saturday afternoon. 

It was altogether a stirring performance and Gennaro 
Papi conducted skillfully. The smaller roles were entrusted 
to Grace Anthony, as lone: Angelo Bada as Don Ric- 
cardo and Vincenzo Reschiglian as Jago, all of whom added 
to the general fine effect. word must be said for the 
excellent ensemble of the chorus, and in the last act an 
interpolated ballet was most effectively danced with Galli 
and Bonfiglio in the solo parts. ; 

CarMEN, Decemper 16 (EveNING) 

On Saturday evening, Carmen was repeated before a 
capacity house, the performance being an excellent one 
in all respects. Mme. Easton sang the role of the cigarette 
girl, again giving her best vocally, and histrionically she was 
interesting and won the favor of the audience. Queena 


Mario is a charming Micaela, vocally and in appearance, 
and Edward Johnson, as Don Jose, sang his lines with a 
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rich clarity that was delightful. His acting was on a 
par with his singing. The Escamillo was in the hands of 
Luca and that means that it was well sung and acted. 
Marion Telva was the Mercedes, Charlotte Ryan the 
Frasquita, and George Meader the Remendado. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted his men with verve and skill. 
Sunpay Nicut Concert. 

Albert Spalding was the particular attraction on the bill 
given at the Metropolitan on Sunday evening. In splendid 
form, this fine American violinist at once established an 
entente cordiale with his audience by his excellent rendi- 
dition of Bruch’s Scotch fantasie. Abounding in a virile 
fascination was his interpretation, and the final movement 
with its martial strains was sounded with an appeal that 
stirred one. For his second programmed appearance he 


chose his own delightful whimsical Alabama, his arrange- 
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ment of Schubert’s popular Hark, Hark, the Lark, and the 
introduction and tarantelle of Sarasate. Andre Benoist 
played the accompaniments for these last. His audience 
tried its best to make him break the no encore rule, but 
without avail. 

There was an excellent quartet of soloists from the 
Metropolitan forces. Queena Mario sang Ah fors e lui 
from Traviata and sang it very well, indeed. Gustav 
Schuetzendorf was heard to advantage in the familiar 
O du mein holder Abendstern, from Tannhauser. Jeanne 
Gordon delighted with her rendition of O don fatale, from 
Don Carlos, and M’appari, from Martha, as sung by Mario 
Chamlee, called forth enthusiastic applause. The orchestra, 
under the able direction of Giuseppe Bamboschek, gave the 
overture, Titus (Mozart), lyric suite by Grieg, and the 
Turkish March of Moussorgsky, the last peculiarly apropos, 





WASHINGTON (D. C.) HAS A 
BUSY MUSICAL FORTNIGHT 


San Carlo Company, Philadelphia and New York Orchestras, 
Hempel, Farrar, Malkin, Gotthelf, Kochanski, McCor- 
mack, Gabrilowitsch, Leopold, Nevin and Milligan 
Among the Visitors—Local Artists Please 


Washington, D. C., December 14.—The fine beauty of 
Frieda Hempel’s voice, her clear birdlike trills and war- 
blings, the charm of her personality and her finished artistry 
of interpretation won her an ovation such as few singers 
ever receive in Washington, when she stood before an un- 
usually large and appreciative audience as Jenny Lind. 
Her program was a copy, also, of that given by the 
Swedish singer. As encores she gave The Last Rose of 
Summer, By the Waters of Minnetonka, The Night 
Wind, which she repeated in response to the persistent 
applause; The Beautiful Blue Danube Waltz and a most 
spirited interpretation of Dixie which delighted the heart 
of her Southern audience. Miss Hempel was assisted by 
that skilful accompanist, Coenraad V. Bos, who also gave 
two Chopin numbers as solos, and Louis P. Fritze, flutist, 
who, in addition to obligatos, gave solos. 

THE SyMpHONY CONCERTS. 

No orchestra is greeted with greater enthusiasm in Wash- 
ington than the Philadelphia, and this was particularly true 
at its second concert this season on Tuesday, December 5, 
with Ernest Schelling as soloist, playing the Beethoven 
concerto No. 5 in E flat major for piano and orchestra. 
Mr. Stokowski opened the concert with the No. 2 symphony 
in D of Haydn, and at the close carried his audience by 
storm with the brilliance of Siegfried’s Death-Music and 
the finale from Die Gotterdammerung. 

The Tschaikowsky program, on December 12, of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conducting, 
with the composer’s distinguished friend, Alexander Siloti, 
at the piano, was a rare treat. The orchestra played sym- 
phony No. 5 in E minor and the concerto in B flat minor 
for piano with orchestra. Mr. Siloti received great applause 
and was recalled again and again by the insistent enthusiasm 
of the audience. 

On the previous evening Mr. Damrosch gave one of 
his delightful informal concerts, for music students and 
music lovers at the Central High School. He prefaces 
the playing of a number with a short explanation, playing 
the different themes on the piano. The program included 
Bach’s concerto in D, the Peer Gynt suite No. 1 of Grieg, 
Variations On a Theme by Haydn (Brahms), Dreams 
(study from Tristan) and prelude to Act III from Lohen- 
grin, and, as an encore, Mendelssohn's overture A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. 

A WELL Known Trio. 

Geraldine Farrar gave a concert, December 7, at Poli’s 
Theater. Claude Gotthelf, the accompanist, gave three solo 
numbers—Rene Baton’s Spinning Song, Palmgren’s May 
Night, and the sixth rhapsody of Liszt. Joseph Malkin, 
cellist, supplemented his formal numbers with several inter- 
esting additions. He played the first movement of Colter- 
mann’s A minor concerto, Rimsky-Korsakoff's Chanson 
d'Indou, Popper’s Hungarian Rhapsody, Davidoff’s La 
Source, his own Romance, and, as an encore, the familiar 
minuet of Beethoven. 

KocHANski's Seconp APPEARANCE. 

Such is the popularity of Paul Kochanski in Washington 
that he played to a large and eager audience for the second 
time in less than five weeks, on December 1, in the re- 
cently completed National Theater. This able young Polish 
violinist opened his concert with the César Franck sonata, 
followed by Wieniawski’s concerto in D minor. His pro- 
gram also included three Kreisler arrangements and 
Kreisler’s own Gitana, and also two of his own arrange- 
ments of the Chanson Sans Paroles, by Tschaikowsky, and 
La Campella by Paganini. Mr. Kochanski gave a most 
artistically finished performance, and as further proof of 
his right to rank with the best of violin virtuosi, he played 
as one of his general encores the hackneyed Chanson 
d’Indou of Rimsky-Korsakoff with such consummate artistry 
and beauty of tone that his audience was thunderously 
enthusiastic. Walter Golde proved himself a most able 
and sympathetic accompanist. 

McCormack Receives OVATION. 

Owing to John McCormack’s contemplated return to 
Europe, the date of his appearance in Washington was ad- 
vanced, thereby conflicting with the concert of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra at the National Theater. How- 
ever, McCormack enthusiasts were true to their idol, for 
Poli’s Theater could not have accommodated another per- 
son. It was a typical McCormack recital in every way, 
even to the typical outbursts of applause at opening bars of 
such favorites as Mother Macree and I Hear You Calling 
Me. In response to popular insistence Mr. McCormack 
sang The Price Went A-Wooing, Athlone, and The Road 
to Fairyland. He was assisted by the fine young violinist, 
Rudolph Bochco, and the gifted accompanist, Edwin 
Schneider. 

GapritowitscH Deviguts Vast AUDIENCE. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch gave the second recital of the Master 
Pianists’ Series, in the Masonic Auditorium on December 7. 
These concerts are given in the evenings and therefore the 
audience, composed chiefly of teachers and professional 


musicians, as well as students, is always a most critical 
one. In consideration of his audience, Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
program contained Beethoven's Moonlight sonata, Mendels- 
sohn’s Song Without Words, Schumann's Aufschwung, 
three Chopin waltzes and Impromptu, Op. 36, Bach’s toccata 
and organ fugue in D minor, arranged by Tausig, Schubert's 
impromptu in A flat major, If | Were a Bird by Henselt, 
and Paderewski’s Theme Varie, op. 16. The audience was 
so persistent in showing .its appreciation of Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s superb skill that he had to play five encores. 
Raven Leopotp’s REeciTAL. 

Ralph Leopold proved his skill «as a pianist and won 
plaudits from all present, in recital at the Central High 
School, December 4. He opened his program with Fried- 
mann Bach's concerto in D minor, written for organ and 
rearranged for piano by Mr. Leopold (it will be re- 
membered Mr. Leopold was the youngest member ever 
admitted to the American Guild of Organists) which 
was followed by Beethoven’s Dance in C major arranged 
by Seiss, four rhapsodies (op. 11) by Dohnanyi, com- 
positions by Arensky, Rachmaninoff, Albeniz and Jougen, 
and selections from Tristan and The Rhinegold arranged 
by Mr. Leopold. As encores, The Butterfly by Alson, some 
Schumann selections, and The Ride of the Valkyries com- 
pleted the program. 

San Carto Orera Company Has Successrut WEEK. 

The San Carlo Opera Company played to good houses 
at each of its cight performances, and it is to the able 
direction of Fortune Gallo, as well as to the members 
of the company, that praise is due. There was a marked 
advance this season in-the improved orchestra under Carlo 
Peroni. Aldo Franchetti conducted for La Traviata, and 
Madame Butterfly, which was a treat due to the fitness 
and ability of Mme. Tamaki Miura, the Japanese prima 
donna in the title role. Josephine Lucchese’s ability was par- 
ticularly marked; Richard Bonelli won a triumph in his 
portrayal of Tonio; Sofia Charlebois’ work in Pagliacci 
was also most pleasing, as well as her role of Mimi. Marie 
Rappold was splendid as Aida, and Stella de Mettes’ work 
was equally worthy, as was also that of Manuel Salazar, 
tenor. Honors must also go to Anna Fitziu, soprano; 
Anita Klinova, as Suzuki, and Gennaro Barra as Pinker- 
ton in Butterfly. In Traviata, Mario Valle as Germont 
was pleasing; Romeo Boscacci sang the role of Alfredo 
acceptably. Miss Morosini as Flora, Marie Novelli as 
Gastone, Francesco Curci as the baron also gave worthy 
performance. Dorothy Jardon made her first appearance 
in the last opera of the week, Carmen, and she was 
splendid. 


Oxtve NEvIN Assist 


AND Harotp MILLIGAN 
RuBINSTEIN CLuB. 

The Rubinstein Club, a local choral society of women, 
gave its first recital this season, December 12, in the 
Masonic Auditorium. Miss Nevin won great applause 
from an appreciative audience. She appeared in costume 
for her various groups. Miss Nevin was, indeed, ably 
assisted by the sympathetic accompaniment of Mr. Milligan, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 


[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictioss, emia that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance.—Editor’s Note.] 





Kurt Taucher, in Tristan and Isolde, November 27 


Evening Mail Evening Journal 
Kurt Taucher was the Tris Mr. Tawcher’s Tristan was 
tan, doing some really fine sing 80-80. When the music 


happened to lie for his middle 
voice, his singing was power 
ful, resonant and generally true 
When it engaged his upper 
register, it lost bedy and qual 
ity, became forced ahd pallid 


audible He 


ing when he was 
and is an 


knows the routine 
effective knight. 


Sigrid Onegin, in Tristan and Isolde, November 27 
Globe 

who admired the lady's 
. in Carnegie Hall 

a few weeks ago must confess 

to serious disappointment overt 

her singing at the Metropolitan, 


Sun 
Her singing was 
Her voice fulfilled the 
of Carnegie Hall, 


Some 
singing 


beautiful. 
promise 


Clarence Whitehill, in Tristan and Isolde, November 27 


Evening Journal Globe 
He sang with deeply expres- Sadly out of voice 
sive color, 
Beryl Rubinstein, Pianist, November 28 
Sun Evening Post 
He went at his program with He played Schumann, Chopin, 
good attack, but always with Liszt correctly, but not inter 
torethought and consideration estingly—that is, with individ 
And that was partly why he uality 
made it interesting and = con- 
vincing. 
Times 
He has an individuality tem 
pered by deference to his com 
posers, - 
Frieda Hempel, Soprano, November 28 
Evening Journal Globe 
Mme. Hem yel’s voice was in Her voice sounded somewhat 
excellent condition The upper dry and worn. and she at 
voice was limpid and pure, tacked many high notes with a 
recklessness that bordered on 


violence. 
Evening Post 


Evening Journal 
She was at her best’ in A number of them [her songs] 


Brahms’ Sappische Ode and are not for her style, her in 

Meine Liebe ist Griin. terpretative impulses nor her 
voice Brahms’ Sappische Ode, 
an instance... had. its true 
significance quite escape her 


Edna W. Wilson in Recital 


According to the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of re 
cent date, Edna Walgrove Wilson, head of the voice depart 
ment of the Woman's College, was to be heard in a recital 
at the College on Monday evening, December 11. Com- 
menting upon Miss Wilson’s appearance, the paper said: 
“Miss Wilson has already appeared in Montgomery on two 
occasions, once for the Montgomery Music Club and once 
at Temple Beth-Or. Her beautiful contralto voice was 
greatly admired on both occasions, and those who heard her 
will be anxious to repeat the pleasant experience. Miss 
Wilson hails from New York City. She is a pupil of the 
great Madame Valeri who has trained so many of the 
famous metropolitan singers.” 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY OBSERVES 
CESAR FRANCK’S CENTENARY 


Olga Samaroff Scores as Soloist—Russian Opera Company Closes Season—Ovation for Chaliapin—Harvard Glee Club 
Opens Series of Concerts—Ernest Schelling Soloist with Boston Symphony—Adrienne Lowrie in 
Recital—Other News 


Boston, December 17.—The second and last week of the 
Russian Opera Company season at the Boston Opera House 
opened last Monday evening, December 11, with an inter- 
esting and onjugeane performance of Tschaikowsky's Christ- 

Caprices d’'Oxane), The operas for the 
week were as follows: Tuesday evening, 
Faust (Gounod); Wednesday matinee, De- 
Maiden (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Wednes- 
Demon (Rubinstein) ; Thursday evening, 
Mazeppa (Tschaikowsky); Friday evening, The Jewess 
(Halevy); Saturday matinee, Eugene Onegin (Tschai- 

vsky), and Saturday evening, A Night of Love (Valen- 
tinoft) 

The Russians have 
the musical history of 
acquainted with operas of Tschaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Rubinstein, Moussorgsky, Valentinoff and others—all vir- 
tually unknown here. But their performances have had 
more than a purely educational value. To be sure, flawless 
their forte, due in large measure to per- 
intonation, And yet, their performances 
vere invariably convincing and generally pleasurable. 
seldom have opera singers been so eager to efface them- 
to communicate the message of lines and 
without any intrusion of “personality.” Well 
sincere, the acting has been noteworthy—even 

The settings have been simple but effective, 
costumes always picturesque. The chorus was 
excellent, both as to singing and action, comparing more 
than favorably with the choral forces of our leading opera 
And finally, the admirable conductors of the 
organization worked miracles with their small but highly 
eficient orchestra. Bostan owes Mr. Mudgett and the 
Russian company a debt for the season that they have 
given us, and it is to be hoped that the so-called music lovers 
of this city will patronize the company more generously if 
they ever return here 

Boston SympHony Opserves FRANCK CENTENARY. 
Monteux, conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, devoted most of last week’s program at the 
symphony concerts to the works of Cesar Franck, thus 
honoring the centenary of the great Belgian composer. The 
program opened with the great symphony in D minor, 
now well established in the classic repertory. The contra- 
puntal skill and mastery of form of this work again excited 
the listeners’ admiration, while its mystical atmosphere, 
spiritual grandeur and sheer nobility were fully revealed 
in an altogether stirring performance. There were many 
recalls for Mr. Monteux, and great enthusiasm when he 
hade the orchestra rise and share the applause with him. 
Ihe other pieces from Franck were his symphonic poem 
passion, Les Eolides and the dramatic sym- 
phonic poem, Le Chasseur Maudit. 

As assisting artist, Olga Samaroff, pianist, might have 
played the Belgian composer's symphonic variations so as 
to make it a perfect centenary, as it were. She chose 
instead to present Schumann's songful concerto in A minor 
ind gave it a splendid performance—not very impassioned 
i exciting, to be sure, but nevertheless a musicianly and 
brilliant performance. She was warmly applauded. 

CHALiaprn Recetves OVATION. 

Feodor Chaliapin, the celebrated Russian bass, gave his 
first recital of this season in Boston Sunday afternoon, 
December 10, in Symphony Hall. In accordance with his 
usual custom Mr. Chaliapin did not follow a pre-arranged 
program, but announced his songs by number from the 
platform. He sang these pieces in Russian: The old 
and We Parted Haughtily, Dargomizhsky; 
Schumann's The Two Grenadiers; Malashkin’s O Could I 
hut Express in Song; Koeneman’s When the King Went 
Forth to War; Moussorgsky’s Song of the Flea, a ballad 
by Rubinstein, the Volga boat song, and an air from Rach- 
opera Aleho. In Italian Mr. Chaliapin sang 
Leporello’s Catalogue, air from Don Giovanni, and Bee- 
thoven’s In Questa Tomba. He was assisted by Max 
Rabinowitch, pianist, and Nicholas Levienne, cellist. 

It is a glorious privilege to live in the same age with an 
artist of Mr, Chaliapin’s caliber, for one is thus enabled 
at first hand to be thrilled by his singing and to observe 
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obtains his effects. The method 
is that there is no method, At least there are no obviously 
calculated fheans by which he attains his ends. The effect 
is more of improvisation, of re-creation. The listener feels 
that Mr. Chaliapin has steeped himself in the verse atid 
music of every song in his repertory, that the interpreta- 
tion he gives it is his own reflection of its spirit. Be the 
mood tragic, comic or ironic, his big, friendly heart has 
accurately sensed the situation and his dramatizing power 
convinces the hearer that he understands. Mr. Chaliapin 
towers above his contemporaries in his mastery of the 
art of singing, in his characterizing genius, in his ‘command 
of an audience, But it is the simple, splendid humanity 
of the man which makes the average person feel that he 
is in the presence of an artist who knows something of the 
joys and sorrows, the hopes and anxieties that human flesh 
is heir to; an artist who understands and sympathizes; a 
lover of mankind. And therein lies his power. 
Harvarp Gree Cius Ovens Series or Concerts, 

Thursday evening, December 14, in Symphony Hall, the 
Harvard Glee Club, Dr. Archibald T. Davison conductor, 
gave the first of a series of three concerts which it has 
scheduled for Boston this season. Louise Homer, con- 
tralto, was the soloist. The Glee Club sang the Crucifixus 
from Bach's Mass; We Praise Thee, by the Russian 
Schoedoff ; Tenebrae factae sunt, by Palestrina, with Mme, 
Homer; Brahms’ Rhapsody; three Russian folk songs, 
Song of the Lifeboat Men (solo by James E. Mitchell) ; 
Fireflies, and At Father’s Door, a song by Thomas Morley; 
Drake's Drum, by Coleridge-Taylor ; Sullivan's Echo; Noon 
Quiet in the Alps, by the Italian Bossi, and the rg 
chorus from Beethoven's Mount of Olives. Mme. Homer, 
as well as the solo in the Brahms rhapsody, sang a frag- 
ment from Peri’s Orfeo, the Gluck air, Vieni che poi 
sereno, Haydn's Mermaid Song, Strauss’ Mit deinen blauen 
Augen, Wolf's Elfenlied; two Brahms songs, Bei dir sind 
meine Gedanken and O liebliche Wangen; two songs by 
Sidney Homer, How's My Boy and From the Brake the 
Nightingale; two Italian songs, Respighi’s Pioggia and 
Tramontarano la luna e le Plajadi by Benvenuti; and 
finally, two songs by the English composer, Warlock, That 
Ever I Say and Dedication. Eleanor Scheib played Mme. 
Homer’s accompaniments; for the glee club G. W. 
Woodworar was the ie ig W. T. Ames the assist- 
ant accompanist, and C. Leonard the organist. 

The Harvard singers JB. not only more but also 
hetter voices than heretofore, especially among the tenors. 
The technical qualities which have always distinguished the 
work of the Harvard Glee Club were again in evidence. 
Precision of attack, faultless intonation and clear diction 
continue to stamp their singing, while musical phrasing and 
dynamic power contribute to the pleasure yielded by their 
Dr. Davison has clearly mastered the art of 
blending voices and of choral conducting. Indeed, the Har- 
vard conductor and his singers have set the standard for 
performances of this nature in America. Mme. Homer's 
singing, which is very familiar in this city, again gave 
pleasure. 

Burcin Puri. Scores With Peorie’s SyMpHony. 

Julius Risman, a young violinist of this city, from the 
studio of Richard Burgin, the excellent concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, made an unusually favor- 
able impression when he appeared as soloist, Sunday after- 
noon, December 9, with the People’s Symphony Orchestra 
at the St. James Theater. Mr. Risman played Bruch’s 
familiar concerto in D minor, disclosing a warm, full tone, 
highly commendable intonation and a quality of musician- 
ship which reflected the notable musical intelligence of his 
master. Mr, Risman excited the admiration of a very large 
audience and was recalled again and again. His career will 
be followed with interest. 

Mr. Mollenhauer’s program included Franck’s beautiful 
symphony in D minor to note the 100th anniversary of 
that composer's birth. The other numbers were Schubert's 
overture to Rosamunde and a waltz by Johann Strauss, 
Aus dem Bergen. 

SCHELLING SoLoist With Boston SyMPHONY. 

Ernest Schelling, pianist, was the soloist at the first of 
the series of five Monday evening concerts by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra this season, Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 11, in Symphony Hall. Mr. Schelling played Liszt's 
first pianoforte concerto in E flat, interpreting it with a 
clear response to its romantic and dramatic values. He 
played brilliantly, tossing off technical difficulties with the 
ease of his former teacher, Mr. Paderewski, his virtuosity 
winning him many recalls. Mr. Schelling’s freedom from 
affectation and his engaging sincerity contributed to the 
enjoyment of his performance. It is to be hoped that he 
will visit this city oftener than in the past. 

The purely orchestral numbers of the program were 
Brahms’ eloquent first symphony, in which Mr. Monteux 
just failed to sound the depths and scale the heights; 
Rabaud’s impressive symphonic poem, La Procession Noc- 
turne, and for a stirring number to bring the concert to a 
close, Chabrier’s rhythmic, colorful and altogether vivid 
Spanish rhapsody. 

Gesuarp Pupits Give Piano REcitAt. 

Elizabeth Perkins and Alberta Campbell, artist pupils 
of Heinrich Gebhard, the distinguished pianist, were heard 
in recital Tuesday afternoon, December 5, at the beautiful 
home of Mr. Gebhard in Brookline, Miss Campbell played 
these pieces: Gavotte, B minor, Saint-Saéns; The Lark, 
Glinka-Balakireff ; Polichinelle, Rachmaninoff; nocturne 
in E; waltz, C sharp minor, and ballade No. 1, G minor, 
( “hopin. Miss Perkins was heard in the following numbers : 
Danse Negre, Cyril Scott; nocturne, Debussy; humoreske, 
Rachmaninoff; Valse Impromptu, Liszt; impromptu, 
F sharp, and scherzo No. 1, B minor, Chopin. These 
young pianists are a credit to Mr. Gebhard, whose splendid 
abilities are mirrored in their playing. Both Miss Campbell 


the method by which he 
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and Miss Perkins have already achieved a high degree of 
technical facility, a ereditable command of tiuahee aiid 
praiseworthy conception of musical striicture, 

Ricumonb’s “Concerts Wrtu ComMeNts.” 

A series of “Concerts with Comments” is in progress 
under Aaron Richmond's management, in Worcester, Fall 
River and Fitchburg. On these programs Henry Gideon 
points the way to a finer appreciation of the classics. 
Musical Form is discussed with a prominent string quartet 
assisting for one program; Worship Music, with Maria 
Conde, soprato, Gettrude Tingley, contralto; Joseph Laut- 
ner, teor; Wellington Smith, batitotie, is a second pro- 
gram and the topic, Rtissiati Miisie, with Sergei Radanisky, 
the tenor, for the third, 

FLONZALEY QUaRtTE?, 

The first concert by the Flotizaley Quartet this seasoii 
will be given in Jordan Hall on Thursday eveniig, January 
18. Subscriptions for the seties of thfee concerts, the 
other two coming on February 14 atid March 8, are riow 
being received at Mr. Luce’s office, 492 Boylstoti street. 
The Flonzaley subscriptions already taketi for this season 
are the largest in the history of the Boston concerts. 

ADRIENNE LowriE IN RECITAL. 

Adrienne Lowrie, lyric soprano, gave a recital Saturday 
afternoon, Decembet 9, in Jordati Hall. Assisted by Harry 
Whittemore, accompanist, Miss Lowrie sang the followitig 
program: Pur Dicesti, O Boceéa Bella, Lotti; Separaziorie, 
old Italian; My Mother Bids Me Binid My Hair, Haydii; 
Dance song, Handel; Ave Maria (Cross of Fire), Bruch; 
La Belle au Bois Dormant, Fourdrain; Apaisement, Chaus- 
son; L’Oiseau Bleu, Jacques-Dalcroze; L’Anne en vaiii, 
Debussy; You Are the Evening Clotid, Horsmati; Blaek- 
bird’s Song, Scott; The Daitidelion Fluff, Perkins ; wie 
of Night, Watts, and Take Joy Home, Bassett. 


Opera Routine for Young Artists 
In America opera is an expensive luxury. If Mrs. Smitli, 
of Gopher Prairie, can “hold the thought” continuously 
and save her money religiously, some day she may be 
privileged to stand in line at the box office of the Metrp- 
politan and buy a balcony seat to witness a performance 
of Aida, where the ends of the earth have come together 
to provide such a gorgeous array of singers and scenery, 
mobs and musicians, slaves and sacerdotals as can be seen 
nowhere else in the world. A gorgeous sight, a magnifi- 
cent performance and one of which all the Mrs. Smiths 
of East, West, North and South dream, but seldom see 
in reality so unattainable is even “the gods” of the Metro- 
politan Opera House of the city of New York. 

And yet, minus the costumes and scenery, the horses and 
the waving palms, Aida lives, day after day, in all the 
beauty and pathos of her sorrow; Rhadames loves her and 
Amneris hates her to the compelling strains of the har- 
monies and melodies of the incomparable Verdi, and all 
between the paper covers of a book which one can buy at 
a second hand music shop for a dollar and eighteen cents. 

Is Mrs. Smith really a music lover because she sees one 
performance at the Metropolitan and goes home to report 
to the neighbors that it was a more gorgeous sight than 
the Hippodrome, and that the tenor’s high note was very 
high and very strong, or that the soprano sang a sad but 
lovely song in the moonlight? And all the Mrs. Smiths 
who claim to love music do not live in Gopher Prairie, Wis. ! 
Is the attitude of many New Yorkers very different ? 

Do clothes make the man, or is a “man a man for a’ 
that?” as Burns says. Is opera a pageant to be viewed, 
or is it music to be heard? Both! But while we remain 
with only the musical child-mind, the sight will mean more 
than the story or the love of the music. If we learn that 
Aida can express her grief to the accompaniment of a 
piano, instead of to that of an orchestra; that Amongsro 
can tell of his sorrow over the fate of his country on a 
smaller stage than that of the Metropolitan, and_ that 
Rhadames can come home a hero, without a chariot or 
horses, to the sound of only a very few trumpets, we are 
beginning to catch the very soul of opera. 

Some day perhaps in America every city will have its 
season of opera and the music student will study the score 
and love the music before he pays his dollar for a seat. 
The opera will be given in its glory of song, if not of 
pageantry, and perhaps the maidens of Amneris and the 
slaves, the chorus and the supers will be his friends of the 
town who have prepared their parts in readiness for the 
soloists coming from the larger music centers. 

“Where there is no vision the people perish!” And so 
the Music Students’ League is catching a vision of the 
soul of opera. Its young singers will be taught that to 
sing opera is no more difficult than to sing ballads, but 
that to study and memorize opera requires concentration 
and use of all the good brain power that put them through 
school or college; that to deserve the name “music student” 
one must call out all one’s inner powers of mind, heart and 
soul. To sing opera the student must live richly and 
deeply. 

The Music Students’ League has the vision and has begun 
to make it a reality, by the forming of a class for opera 
study, under the stage direction of Charles Trier. Every- 
one is helping everyone else to prepare the words and the 
music, and there are many interesting group rehearsals 
before each regular class. Music scores of Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana are in demand at the second hand shops. 

In the not-too-distant future the League will have the 
satisfaction of seeing its own members portray the char- 
acters of the opera which made Mascagni famous. Turiddu 
the faithless lover, in the person of Josef Werden, will 
meet his fate at the hands of the outraged husband, in the 
person of John Picorri, to the desolation of a heartbroken 
Santuzza, yet to be chosen from our roster of brilliant 
sopranos, aat 2 3 


The Morning Choral Gives Concert 


The Morning Choral of Brooklyn held its first concert 
and dance of the season at the Masonic Temple on Tuesday 
evening December 19. The Knickerbocker Male Quartet 
furnished several numbers, and the choral furnished two 
groups. George Anderson George Tamln, Theodore Whit- 
man and George Tomes were soloists. Minabel Hunt fur- 
nished the accompaniments. Mrs. Minna Gilson sang a 
solo with the choral as an incidental number. 
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BERLIN CONCERTS 








GERMAINE SCHNITZER 


Returning from a successful Scandinavian tour, Mme. 
Schnitzer managed to give another Berlin recital before her 
departure for the States. Her following here is growing, 
as the attendance in the Singakademie, one of the larger 
halls, showed. I heard the Symphonic Etudes of Schumann, 
played with romantic feeling and the requisite energy in 
the finale. Three Chopin preludes and especially the 
Johann Strauss Blue Danube arabesques of Schulz-Evler 
proved this pianist’s prodigious technical faculty, though 
French—or American ?—precision somewhat neutralized the 
native Viennese dash. 

REUTER 

Rudolph Reuter, of Chicago, also chose the Symphonic 
Etudes at his cheval de Bataille, and gave a more con- 
sidered, more classic reading of it than hi§ feminine col- 
league. ‘lassic, too, and quite rightly so, was his interpreta- 
tion of the Mendelssohn Prelude and Fugue, op. 35, but 
this Sachlichkeit was less in place with Chopin.  Alto- 
gether delightful was his performance of an all-too-neglected 
Henselt Berceuse, and a wholly unhackneyed group of 
moderns, including our own Charles T. Griffes, fascinated 
the audience at the end of the recital. Bravo to Mr. 
Reuter for not forgetting his countrymen! 


RuboL_eH 


ELEANOR SPENCER 


Hardly recovered from a serious illness, this sympathetic 
artist, who commands an excellent following in Berlin, 
played her postponed recital just before leaving for an 
extensive tour. The traces of strain were not absent from 
her performance, and Miss Spencer also suffered the dis- 
advantage of a very poor piano (Bechstein). Nevertheless 
her excellent program consisting of the Handel variations 
of Brahms—a rising favorite among pianists—the Schumann 
fantasy and a Liszt group earned her ample approbation, and 
an encore by Prokofieff showed her technical firmness and 
charm unimpaired, €. 8. 

Harriet VAN Empben 

In her second recital, Harriet Van Emden, American 
soprano, was greeted with a good sized audience which 
showed its approval of her singing with volumes of en- 
thusiastic applause. This ovation was well deserved; for 
Miss Van Emden’s singing has unusual merit. The crystal- 
clear quality of her voice was recognized as one that, with 
few exceptions, could hardly emanate from a German 
throat. An aria from Bellini’s Norma, a group by Mozart, 
six lieder by Mendelssohn (the Hexenlied was splendid), 
and two songs each by Percy Grainger and Richard Hage- 
man completed her program. It was interesting to note 
the spontaneous response from the audience after the 
American songs, Hageman’s “At the Well” being re- 
demanded, 

GILBERT Ross 

Gilbert Ross, an American violinist of the Auer school, 
whose first concert was reviewed in a recent Berlin letter, 
has just given a second recital in the same hall. Among the 
works on the program were the Corelli Variations in a 
new arrangement, and the Glazounoff concerto. Mr. Ross 
went at his work in a straightforward and_ business-like 
manner—perhaps a trifle too business-like for his own 
good. While displaying a facile technic, with which he 
easily overcame all of the difficulties, his tone was lacking 
that warmth and appealing timbre which | more than any- 


thing holds the attention of an “average” audience. 
Eppy Brown 
Eddy Brown, the American violinist has not been heard 
in Berlin since many years. In several recitals this season 


he gave evidence of the remarkable progress he has made 
in America. His playing is characterized by a sweet, cul- 
tivated and pure tone, by lyric emotion rather more than 
by breadth of conception, large style and passionate energy 

A number of his own compositions and arrangements show 
an intimate knowledge of his instrument, a ‘skilled hand and 
good taste. The program of his third recital comprised, 


besides two groups of these smaller pieces, the Conus 
Concerto and the Kreutzer Sonata, played in conjunction 
with Waldemar Liachowsky, the expert and able accom- 


panist of so many violinists of fame. 
Cecitta HANSEN 

Cecilia Hansen’s second recital was devoted to a strictly 
classical program comprising, among other numbers, a 
Bach Prelude and Fugue for violin alone, Schubert's Rondo 

Srillant, op. 70, for violin and piano, and some smaller 
pieces by Bach, Gluck and Mozart. Mme. Hansen is 
without question a first-class violinist and she seems to be 
“warming up” somewhat, even though it may be an artificial 
warmth blown by the bellows of adverse criticism on just 
this particular point. Technically speaking, she has been 
heard here to better advantage than on this occasion, es- 
pecially in the A minor fugue. Here, following the first 
Durchfithrung, she seemed to be so engaged in getting 
the notes as to be unable to lay much stress on the musical 
architecture. On the other hand, the 
given a magnificent performance both technically and 
musically, Prof. Boris Sacharoff in the triple role of pian- 
ist, accompanist and subtle assistant, was admirable. 

A.Q. 
Two RusstAN PIANISTS 

Alexander Borowsky, the Russian pianist, who amazed 
Berlin last season by his extraordinary technical achieve- 
ments, returned for just one recital this year. His crisp, 
non-espressivo style is best suited to the very old and the 
very new, and the apparently daring juxtaposition of Bach 
and P rokofieff is in his case quite natural. The six Visions 
fugitives and a new toccata in D minor, which revealed the 
Russian enfant terrible in the guise of a modern Scarlatti 
again caught on with the public and even that part of the 
press which regards it as its mission to “turn down” the 
unfamiliar. Borowsky isa virtuoso with a powerful talent 
for construction. He is imposing rather than seductive, 
but in any case a remarkable artist, 

The diametrical opposite to Borowsky is Isidor Achron, 
whose power and energy, like his technic, is “compromised” 
by his temperament. His hot blood will need much tem- 
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pering before he reaches the pinnacle of fame, but he has the were Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Louis Livingston Delafield, 
“stuff” in him for big things. Cis Mrs. L, Gouverneur Morris, Mrs. Charles de Rham, Mrs. 
Columbus O. D. Iselin, Mrs. Ernest K. Satterlee, Mrs. Rufus 


Emi. BoHNKE AND AN ENGLISH PIANIST 
Emil Bohnke, who started as an excellent viola player, 
and acquired a good reputation as a composer, has of late 
turned towards conducting and also in this capacity his 
sound musicianship and energetic will power help him to im- 
pressive achievements. At his concert in the Philharmonic 
he presented as the principal number, E. N. von Reznicek’s 
first symphony in B flat, an older composition of the 
Berlin master, which however shows the characteristic 
traits of his art particularly well and deserves to be known 


better than it actually is. It is one of the few modern 
German symphonies which are attuned to a humorous 
undertone, and handled with a light touch. Dorothea 


Burmester-Maggs, the English pianist, played the Schumann 
and Tschaikowsky concertos, exhausing the possibilities of 
these compositions neither in the technical nor in the musical 
sense, but still with much clearness, finish and a certain 
captivating grace. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Buck Give Reception 


About 300 people attended the reception given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Dudley Buck, on Sunday afternoon, December 
10, at their beautiful new home, 471 West End Avenue. 
The place was a bower of flowers. Those who helped en- 
tertain in a musical way were Ella Good, contralto, who 
sang Homing (Del Riego) and The Lazy Song of Lawson; 
Lesiie Arnold, baritone, who offered Invictus (Huhn) and 
Absent (Metcalf); Elbridge Sanchez, tenor, who gave 
Melisande in the Wood (Goetz) and Sylvia (Speaks). 
Mr. Ary van Leeuwen, of the Viennese Conservatoire, 
played the flute, and Maurice La Farge contributed some 
of his own compositions on the piano, 

Mrs. Buck was assisted in receiving by 





Mrs. Charlotte 


Babcock and Mrs. Francis Blossom. At the tea-table 
were Mrs. J. F. Chauveau and Mrs. Albert C. Ludlum. 
_Among the many guests present were: Mr. and Mrs. 


. A. Braman, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Monroe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Job Hedges, Mr. and Mrs Yeatman Griffith, Mr and Mrs. 
John Tenny (Gena Branscombe), Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Beckhardt (Esther Dale), Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Lamson, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Fergusson, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Haywood, Oscar Saenger, George Shea, apes T. Carter, 
Edwin Hughes, George Reimherr, Frederick L. Keating, 
Cyril Scott, Mrs. Albert Sterner, Mrs. Le Ron Dresser, 
Walter Bogart, William S. Brady, Sergei Klibansky, and 
many others. 


Titta Ruffo Honored 

Following Titta Ruffo’s great success at his debut this 
season as Don Carlos at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Saturday last, the distinguished baritone was guest of honor 
the next day at a reception held by Mrs. John King Van 
Rensselaer, society leader of New York, Philadelphia and 
Newport, and her, granddaughter, Sylvia, at their residence, 
157 East Thirty- seventh street. Over five hundred guests, 
including many of the Saturday afternoon box holders at 
the Metropolitan, and representatives of the ultra-fashion- 
able, artistic, and musical worlds of New York, congratu- 
lated Signor Ruffo upon his complete restoration to health 
and the magnificent performance he had given upon the 
previous afternoon. Among the prominent people present 


King, Mrs. William Laimbeer, Mrs. Nicholas Roosevelt, and 


many members of the Colonial Dames of America, Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution, Society of Colonial Wars, Sons of 
the Revolution, Holland Dames, Holland Society, Hugue 


Descendants of the 
1812, Daughters of 


not Society, Society of the Cincinnati, 
Mayflower, Society of the War of 
Holland Dames, and numerous other patriotic and social 
organizations. The auspicious occasion marked the initial 
function of the Christmas social season and was the most 
brilliant event of this year’s social season in New York. 


Activities of Haywood Institute Teachers 
Mass., 


classe 5 


has five organized 
include 


Boston, 
These 


Wilhelmina Baldwin of 
classes in Universal Song. 
and professional ya artists and grade teachers. Ce 
cilia Bainton of Cambridge, Mass., has organized new 
classes in Cambridge and a new class in Providence, R. | 
Walter Butterfield, director of music in the public schools 
of Providence, R. I., is using Universal Song in the Girls’ 
Glee Club of the English High School. Mrs. Minnie F 
Owens of Wichita, Kan., has organized a matrons’ class in 
Wichita in addition to the three which she has in 
Wellington. J. Oscar Miller, head of the music department 
of Greenville Women's College, Greenville, S. ¢ has a 
new class of thirty members outside of his regular college 
activities; this class is under the Women's Bureau of the 
Greenville Chamber of Commerce and the Young Woman's 


business 


classe s 


Christian Association. Mrs. Stella Paul Bradford has 
organized a new class under the auspices of the Extension 
Division of the University of Utah, which gives two and a 
half hours’ college credit. E. A. Haesener, of Erie, Pa., 


organized a new class in September as part of his studio 
activities. Francis Griffith, director of public school music 
of Salisbury, N. C., is using Universal Song in the choral 
work of the school. 


Vota Scores with Seismit-Doda Songs 


Marianne Vota, the Parisian contralto, sang recently at 


the Angelo Studios in New York (Henry Tudor Mason, 
president), and was especially well received in two songs 
by Maestro Seismit-Doda, Dream and Kiss Me Again 


She has been requested to sing at the studios 
future, 


Good Bye. 
again in the very near 


Gay Nidal deen ‘With Veal Witte 


Gay MacLaren, the dramatic 
contract with the Horner-Witte 
a five weeks’ tour through the 
of its artist courses. 
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The Season of 1922-23 marks the Eighth Year of the Papa- 
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THE RETURN OF JOSEPH SCHWARZ 


Joseph Schwarz among baritones is 
heard him under favorable con- 
and in the West—have found 


The 
nique 
ditions 


position of 
Those who have 


both in New York 
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Berlin Lokal 
and Michael 


\T “MARIAHALDEN,” THE ESTA 
MRS. JOSEPH SCHWARZ, NEAR 
Lett to right ilfred Holtzbock, editor of the 
Keodor Chaliapin, Joseph Schwarz 
Raucheisen, the pianist 


lncowe 


ara avis, namely, a male bel canto singer who does 
from Italy, which means that although his vocal 
Italian, he has by virtue of his German studies 
interpreter of the very first order, Add 


not hail 
art is truly 
become a song 


CARLSBAD. 
(Mme. 


CHICAGO 
WeCormick, Mra, McCormick 


at the famous Bohemian resort. 


Harold Gianna 


Nechwars 


Althouse and Middleton Resume American 
Tours 


From Los Angeles; Cal, under date of 
telegram from Jessica Colbert, the 
manager, telling of the success 
Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton in concerts: 

Althouse and Middleton 
\lthouse immediately engaged two recitals next season after after 
noon applause with Philharmonic Orchestra Middleton soloist 
with Lyric Club if evening, received ovation Was recalled many 
times Vill have reception here with Oratorio Society the 
seventeenth 

Such is the popularity of the two artists, both individually 
that the tenor and baritone will sing 


December 3, 
well known 
there of 


comcs a 


San Francisco 


both in fine voice. Sang here Friday. 


great 


and in joint recital, 





(Photo taken by Mrs. 


to this the fact that he possesses a voice which in its 
peculiar richness and sweetness is unmistakably the product 
of his native Russia, and you have an international com- 
bination that approaches the ideal. Comparisons are always 
dangerous, but in a very special sense one may say that 
Joseph Schwarz, racially and artistically, represents in 
vocal art what Mischa Elman represents in the art of the 
violin. 


SCHWARZ AT THE PINNACLE oF His Art, 


In Europe there is hardly a more famous, certainly not 
a more popular, baritone today. There is not a city in 
Central Europe where the announcement of a recital by 
Schwarz would not start a near-riot at the box office. 
The apera houses of Berlin and Vienna regard a “Gast- 
spiel” by Joseph Schwarz as a gift of the gods in these 
times, for they can fill their houses at five times the 
regular prices, if they wish. “Stars” of that sort are 
“saving angels” to these proud temples of art nowadays. 
This autumn Schwarz was: persuaded to sing Rigoletto 
at the Berlin Staatsoper and the enthusiasm was indescrib- 
able. Two recitals which he gave packed the largest halls 
in Berlin and the scenes witnessed at the end reminded 
one of the palmiest days of Paderewski in America. 

Another remarkable triumph this autumn was Schwarz’ 
appearance at the opera at Baden-Baden, of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Schwarz are summer residents. But the most remark- 
able was his return to his native Riga after many years 
where, of course, he was accorded a triumphal reception. 
Columns upon columns about his singing appeared in the 
papers of this art-loving qity, where such artists as 
Chaliapin have often appeared, and where the taste for 
haritones is correspondingly developed. 

There is no doubt that Schwarz 1s now at the pinnacle 


Walska) and Joseph 
Schwarz) 


Left to right: Fanny Hirst, the American writer; Joseph Schwarz, 
Mrs. Josef Stransky, Mr. 





a record number of engagements from coast to coast this 
season with only a few open dates left on the itineraries 
of each. 


Carl V. Lechmund Lectures 


On Monday evening, December 18, Carl V. Lachmund, 
the eminent panier composer, gave a lecture-piano recital 
at the Y. W. A. Hall, on South Broadway. His dis- 
course was dink Things Parents Should Know and Do, 
How a pupil should practice, The correct position of the 
hands and body, How to encourage and influence the 
pupil’s interest, and self-discipline at home. 

The entire lecture was illustrated by pupils of various 
ages, from the early beginners’ grade to the artists’ class, 
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of his art. His versatility is extraordinary, for he is a 
leading representative of Amfortas and other Wagnerian 
baritone parts, while he owes his greatest popularity to 
the great Italian bel canto roles. is Otello in Verdi's 
opera is a master performance, famous throughout Europe. 
If one considers the phenomenal range of expression be- 
tween these dramatic parts and the subtle art of Schubert 
and Wolf which Schwarz interprets to the satisfaction of 
the severest German critics, one realizes what a treasure 


TWO BARITONES. 
Chaliapin and Joseph Schwarz—among the 
famous and the tallest in the world. 


F'eodor most 


such a singer as Schwarz represents to the country to which 
he devotes his energies—and hopes that that country will 
continue to be America. 


A FAMOUS GROUP. 
baritone ; 


Stransky and Mrs. Lewisohn. 


all the students being from the Lachmund Conservatory 
of Piano Playing. Another unusual feature on the pro- 
gram was the last group, played by the Duo-Art piano, 
and presented with introductory remarks by Mr. Lachmund. 


Dancers Asked to Broadcast for Radio Fans 


In the prevailing radio craze artists of every type have 
been invited to contribute their entertainment for the delec- 
tation of an ever-increasing army of radio fans, Few 
branches of art have been immune. So far, however, even 
the most far-reaching imagination has not found a way of 
translating dancing through the medium of the magical 
transmitter. 

Out in Davenport, lowa, the manager of WOC Station 
wanted to introduce to his radio audience Ruth St. Denis 
and Ted Shawn, who have been touring the country all 
season with the Denishawn Dancers and whose popularity 
has been steadily growing. Since the American dancers 
were prevented obviously from expressing themselves in 
the idiom of their own art they consented instead to give 
short addresses, which were broadcasted from the Daven- 
port station, Wednesday, December 13. 


Mme. Meluis Wins Success in Brooklyn 


Mme. Luella Meluis sang a return engagement with the 
Mundell Choral Club at the Academy of Music in Brook- 
lyn on the night of December 14 — was again received 
enthusiastically. The Brooklyn Eagle said: “The Music 
Hall was filled to capacity. Mme. Meluis, in lovely gray 
and ermine, was a picture worthy of the eye. Her singing 
with flute obligato was an exquisite commingling of voice 
and flute and deserved the highest tribute of praise.” The 
Brooklyn Standard Union critic was equally impressed, 
saying: “Mme. Meluis charmed her audience at the Mundell 
Opening Concert with her beautiful singing and delightful 
personality.” 


Seibert in Pottstown Organ Recital 


Henry F. Seibert, organist of the Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity of New York City, was heard in an 
interesting organ recital at the Emmanual Lutheran Church, 
in Pottstown, Pa., December 5. A large audience listened 
appreciatively to a program ranging from the masters to 
some of the best modernists. All of the numbers were 
interpreted with Mr. Seibert’s usual fine understanding, but 
particularly pleasing were the selections by Pietro Yon, who 
was a teacher of Mr. Seibert. 
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ELLY NEY, 
pianist, who gave a private recital on the roof of one of New York's high buildings for the benefit of a battery of camera 
men, Several of them took Mme. Ney playing with the slow movies, and the film will be exhibited throughout the country 
(Pacific & Atlantic Photos, Inc.) 


LEONE KRUSE, 
who will give a recital at the Playhouse in Chicago on Sun- 
day afternoon, January 7, to be followed by a recital at 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., January 12, and an 
appearance with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on 
January 14. (Photo by Champlain Studios) 


“MUSS ES SEIN? ES MUSS SEIN.” 
No, it is not a question of Beethoven's quartet in F, 135, 
but of the semi-annual penalty paid to fame and the 
photographer by the Flonzaley Quartet. (Photo by Bain 
News Service) 
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ECHOES OF D'ALVAREZ’ TOUR 
(1) The singer in front of a bill board tae, 2 ; be 
in Auckland, New Zealand, and (2) RS aN 2e8 : ‘ 
charming two young Tahitians while AN EXPRESSIONIST’S IDEA OF ARNOLD 
stopping near a native school during SCHOENBERG. 
a motor ride. Mme. D’Alvarez is now 


safe: r Reproduction of @ painting by Egon Schiele, the Austrian 
singing on the Pacific Coast. 


expressionist painter, 


THE MESSIAH CHORUS OF LINDSBORG, KANS., 


under the direction of Hagbard Brase, taken on the occasion of the dedication of the new Royal Pavilion in Kansas City, Mo., at which time the chorus gave two performances of the 
Handel work. The soloists were Mrs. Allen Taylor, soprano; Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and Frank Cuthbert, bass. (© Photo by Anderson Photo Co. K. C.) 
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MUSICAL ACTIVITIES LITTLE 


AFFECTED BY THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


Irish Regiment Band, Edward Collins, Levitzki, Ringling, Edward Johnson, Hans Hess, Steschenko and Mary McCormic 
the Principal Program Givers—Stock Presents French Program, with Cortot as Soloist—The Mikado in 
German—Muratore Heard From—Bush Mester Class Examin ation—Notes 


igo, December 16.—The Irish Regiment Band in- 

d Chicago Sunday afternoon, December 10, and under 

ht Neumann’s management hegag: 3 a most enjoy- 
program to a large assemblage. Lieut. J. Andrew 

its director, has his band under such complete 

at all times that it obeys his every wish and the 

as fine baid playing as could be desired, The 

ram, made up of some eleven numbers, was more than 

led, so great was the demand for encores, and the 

ers were not slow in showing their appreciation. 

ere were numbers by Benedict, Old Trish, Ansell, Hughes, 
mont Macmu rragh, D'Arcy Hinds, Perry, and Arthur 
Sullivan—all Irish, of course, and all exceptionally well 
played. As soloists there were Beatrice O'Leary, soprano ; 
John Trenholm, pipe major; Jean McNaughton, dancer, 
and William Tong and R. E, Everson, cornetists, all of 
pleased in their individual solos and won hearty 


vnom 
ipprova 
Epwarp Cortins’ REciTat, 

One of the pianists Chicago is justly prows to harbor is 
Edward Collins, who is not only successful in imparting to 
hers hi knowledge of piano playing in his studios at the 
Musical College, but who also annually demon- 

at his piano recitals the big hold that he has on the 
practically selling out the Playhouse. This sea- 
vas no exception, as the theater was filled for his 
recital on Sunday afternoon, December 10, and F. Wight 
Neumann who managed it, was elated not only over the 
of the audience and the manner in wnich Collins played, 

ut also over the warm reception given the recitalist. Most 
of the foremost pianists of the day have impeccable technic 
and in that category must be included Edward Collins, 
who ranks among the very first of the younger generation. 
with rare musical intelligence, his interpretations 
interesting and, a master in program making, 
he always builds a program of much interest and one that 
will bring forth to best advantage his pianistic qualifica- 
Collins draws from the piano a tone of rare beauty; 


knows how to caress his instrument and gets from it 
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Roomerty baritone with the Metropolitan House, New York; 
went Garden, Ay ; Grand Opera, _Comique, Paris; 
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Studios: 518-528 ine Arte Building Chicago, Ill, 


some lovely pianissimos, and his Sane are stupendous. 
His program included the Lully- peyton Gigue in E 
minor, Chopin’s B minor sonata, Carpenter’s Polonaise 
Americaine, Cyril Scott’s Two Pierrot Pieces, Griffes’ The 
Fountains of Acona Paola, Goossens’ Three Conceits, Mac- 
Dowell’s Improvisation and Concert study in F sharp 
major, Rudolph Ganz’ Wavelets, his own Valse Limpide 
and Valse Pensive, and the printed program concluded with 
the Liszt Tarantella. Each number was as well rendered 
as the preceding one and so pleased was the management 
and its patrons that already a return engagement has been 
announced for Sunday afternoon, April 22. 
Levitzki AT Orcuestra HALt. 

One of the giants of the keyboard, Mischa Levitzki, gave 
a recital on the same afternoon at Orchestra Hall under 
the management of Wessels & Voegeli. Enthusiastic was 
the audience over the young man’s wonderful playing which 
defies criticism and calls only for superlatives. So insistent 
were the demands for encores that the recital ended late, 
and had Levitzki so wished, every one of his numbers could 
have been repeated. It was an afternoon of great enjoyment 
that “Levitzki gave his hearers. 

Ropert RINGLING IN RECITAL. 

Before an audience which practically filled Cohan’s Grand, 
Robert Ringling gave a song recital on the same Sunday 
afternoon, and won much success at the hands of his 
listeners. His is a high baritone’ voice of rich, mellow 
quality, and wide range, which should bring its possessor 
renown in years to come when the baritone has remedied 
the few shortcomings which, as yet, detract somewhat from 
his singing. In an aria from Andre Chenier, the Drinking 
se: from Thomas’ Hamlet, and selections by Denza, 

Tosti, Brogi, Debussy, Faure, Ransom, Thomas, Hageman 
and Huhn, he delighted the auditors, who applauded most 
enthusiastically each number and succeeded in_ bringing 
forth several extras. He had the assistance of Margaret 
Carlisle at the piano. 

CapMAN SENDS THANKS. 

This office is in receipt of the following letter of thanks 

from Charles Wakefield Cadman: 
2220 Canyon Drive, Hollywood, Cal, 
December 10, 1922, 
Friend Devries: 
you enough for the great kindliness with which 
To think that you 


Dear 

I cannot thank 
you reviewed my little opera there last month. 
could see bevond the difficulties of the enterprise, sense the sincere 
efforts of Mr. Wilson and those who gave their services, etc., and 
find merit in my work, has surely pleased and encouraged me beyond 
measure, 

I again thank you for all you did for me. 
for a Happy Christmas and successful New Year, 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


Muratore Hearp From. 
The following cable from Lina Cavallieri-Muratore was 
received at this office during the week 
Rome, } 
Rene Devries, Ae ae 
Orchestra Building, Chicago. 
Lucien opere tout marche merveilleusment tendresses tout deux. 
(signed) Lina. 
Everything going wonderfully 


And with best wishes 
4 I am, 


(Translation) Lucien operated. 


well, Love from ‘both. 
KINSOLVING MorNING MUSICALE. 


Edward Johnson gave unalloyed pleasure at his recital 
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in the Blackstone Ballroom on December 12, the third of 
Miss Kinsolving’s Musical Mornings. Each of his num- 
bers was a gem, given with the authority and artistry for 
which he is known. There are few singers today who give 
greater satisfaction than Edward Johnson, for he is a 
musician, first of all, and has the intelligence so often lack- 
ing in vocalists. He knows just how to obtain the effects 
necessary to project his songs and what with his personal 
qualities and rare interpretations he is far beyond the aver- 
age recital giver. He pleased the critical and musical auidi- 
ence highly. His program was varied and his diction so 
distinct that one caught every word of the song. His pro- 
gram included an interesting group of Italian songs by Piz- 
zetti, one of the song writers of the modern Italian school. 
Seconp RecitaL in Sovitr’ Series. 


For the second recital of her series at Kimball Hall, Edna 
Richolson Sollitt presented Hans Hess, cellist, and Ivan 
Steschenko, basso, in joint.ecital. A fine artist who has 
established an enviable reputation for himself, Mr. Hess 
gives much enjoyment through the sheer beauty of his cello 
playing. Master of his instrument, he knows what he 
wants and his qualifications are such as to enable him to 
obtain the resired results. The Mozart lar, hetto and Sam- 
martini’s G major sonata made up Mr. Hess’ first group 
and were so well played as to receive the full approval of 
the listeners. In the Massenet Elegie Mr. Hess set forth 
some beautiful’ obligato playing. It was perhaps in his 
last group, including Bruch’s Kol Nidrei, Beethoven’s 
Minuet, Godard’s Sur de Lac and Saint-Saéns’ Allegro 
Appassionata, that Mr. Hess accomplished his most effec- 
tive work. These brought into fine display his admirable 
gifts and showed him the fine artist that he is. He had the 
splendid assistance of Juul Rosine at the piano. Mr. Ste- 
schenko gave a good account of himself in numbers by 
Massenet, Verdi, Rossini, Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff 
and Keneman. Leon Benditzky played his accompaniments, 
which means accompaniments of rare artistry and which 
added materially to the enjoyment of the songs. 

FLorENCE TRUMBULL TO Give RECITAL. 

Florence Trumbull will give a piano recital at Orchestra 
Hall, Hpriney 14, under the management of Wessels & 
V oegeli, 

Mary McCormic with Epison OrcHESTRA, 

For its eleventh annual series of concerts, December 12 
and 15, the Edison Symphony Orchestra chose as soloist 
Mary McCormic, the bright, young star of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, who scored heavily with the large 
audience on hand. Possessor of one of the loveliest so- 
prano voices of the day, charming to look upon, Miss 
McCormic wins her listeners from the start, and this occa- 
sion was no exception to the rule. She sang the Ah Per- 
fidio aria from Beethoven’s Fidelio beautifully, and through 
the beauty of her art and charm of manner won nothing 
short of a triumph, being recalled time and again until she 
added an encore. This, too, was exceptionally well sung 
and strengthened the splendid impression made on_ her 
hearers from the start. 

Encar Netson A Busy ArtIsrT. 

One of the busiest musicians in Chicago is Edgar A. 
Nelson, pianist, accompanist, organist, conductor and vice- 
president of the Bush Conservatory. The next few weeks 
contain many engagements for him, among them the fol- 
lowing: December 17, pageant, The Story of the Nativity, 
at the Oak Park Presbyterian Church; December 24, morn- 
ing, Christmas services at the same church, and in the even- 
ing the Christmas services of the Sunday Evening Club at 
Orchestra Hall, of which he is the director; December 24, 
annual performance of The Messiah by the Apollo Club, 
at Orchestra Hall; December 27, The Swedish Choral 
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Club gives the first performance in America of The Christ- 
mas Oratorio by Hallen. (Mr. Nelson is conductor of the 
club.) In January, besides his numerous regular activities, 
he will play accompaniments for recitals by Mildred Kruse, 
at Orchestra Hall, January 7; Merle Alcock, in Columbus 
(Ohio), on January 12; Mildred d’Orne, January 25, and 
Genevieve Weil on January 31, both in Orchestra Hall. 
Cuicaco Musicat Co.Liece Notes. 

The children’s department gave a concert in the recital 
hall, Steinway Hall building, Saturday morning. 

Harold B. Maryett has been elected president of the 
Choir Directors’ Guild. 

The concert season of the Chicago Musical College, which 
will temporarily be suspended during the holidays, will re- 
open with a performance by the School of Dancing, under 
the direction of Lura Shadurskaya, Sunday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 7, at the Central Theater. 


Wuat Sturxow-Ryper Is Dorna. 


Some of the December dates of Theodora Sturkow 
Ryder, the Chicago pianist, include recitals at Riverside 
(1ll.) on December 4; Chicago, December 6; Scottdale 
(Pa.), December 11; Chicago, W. A. C., December 14; 
Chicago, December 20 and 28. 

Eugenia McShane, a Sturkow-Ryder pupil, played in 
Austin (Ill.) December 14, with Mme. Hathaway. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder presented several of her pupils in 
recital at her studio on Saturday afternoon, December 2. 
Those taking part were Ethel Eiler, Sophie Shapiro, Janet 
Friday, Ethel Dale and Eugenia McShane, and to add to 
the program Mme. Sturkow-Ryder played the Beethoven 
sonata No. 3, with Anne Hathaway. 

Hans Hess to TEACH IN HIGHLAND PARK. 


Having bought a beautiful new home in Highland Park, 
Hans Hess, the prominent cellist, has, at the request of a 
number of out-of-town pupils unable to get to Chicago 
more than once a week, opened a studio there and will 
teach two days a week. Close to Ravinia, those pupils 
coming in from Milwaukee and surrounding territory to 
avail themselves of study with this excellent teacher, can 
mix study with play and enjoy the concerts and opera during 
the summer months at Chicago’s Bayreuth. Thus, Mr. Hess’ 
teaching time will be divided between his Chicago studio 
in the Fine Arts Building and his Highland Park studio. 
He is already planning a special summer class in Highland 
Park. 

Busu Master CLass EXAMINATION, JANUARY 10. 


The next examinations for entrance to the Bush Conser- 
vatory Master Scho@# will be held Wednesday afternoon, 
January 10, at 2:30 p. m. Candidates will be considered in 
all four departments of the master school—namely, piano, 
voice, violin and composition. Those who receive appoint- 
ments will become members of the Master Class and re- 
ceive tuition free for a period of two years from the great 
artist teachers who have charge of this artist training. 
Such appointments are made possible through the generos- 
ity ef Charles S. Peterson, who as patron of this great 
educational effort has made possible the training of a 
number of young professionals from whom great things 
are expected. 

The artist teachers on the Master School faculty are: 
piano—Jan Chiapusso, Julie Rive King and Edgar A. Nel- 
son; violin—Richard Czerwonky and Brung Esbjorn; 
singers—Charles W. Clark, Boza Oumiroff, Gustaf Holm- 
quist and Herbert Miller; composition—Edgar A. Brazel- 
ton. 

The work being done in the Master Class in composition 
at Bush Conservatory is exceptionally interesting. At the 
last meeting of the class, a trio for piano, violin and cello, 
by Birt Summers, was played by Laurentz Hansen, Manuel 
Garcia and Mr. Summers. Glee Maeck is working on a 
Children’s Ballet for children’s ‘chorus and orchestra. Irwin 
Jensen presented some songs of interest, and young Robert 
Saunders is finishing an overture for full orchestra that is 
of unusual promise. Jessemin Page has written a piano 
sonata and some songs of marked originality. 

A recital will be given later in the season of compositions 
completed by the master class this year. 

Stock PRESENTS FRENCH PROGRAM WITH CorTOT. 

What better propaganda for French music is there than 
Alfred -Cortot, the great French pianist? “None,” will un- 
doubtedly be the answer in which Frederick Stock most 
likely shares, for in making up a program of French music 
for the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s tenth program, 
December 15 and 16, he selected Alfred Cortot as soloist. 
In this brilliant pianist, Saint-Saéns and César Franck had 
a marvelous interpreter, for to the first named composer’s 
F major concerto and the latter's Variations Symphoniques 
for Pianoforte and Orchestra he gave electrifying readings, 
and held his auditors spellbound throughout. Needless to 
add, he won a veritable triumph. The orchestra’s portion 
of the program comprised Schmitt's Feuillets de Voyage 
and the Cesar Franck D minor symphony, played with great 
reverence and nobility to the great enjoyment of the 
patrons. 

Knuprer Stupio ITEMs. 

Bert Long, contralto, professional pupil of Zerline Muhl- 
mann, will be the soloist at the Temple Judea on New 
Year’s Eve arid at the inauguration of officers of the East- 
ern Star on January 2. On Christmas ‘Eve she will share 
the program with the baritone, Stechenko, at the Russian 
benefit concert at Ashland Auditorium. hee 

Marion Waterfall, mezzo soprano, pupil of Marie E. 
Dreier, sang a group of songs at a concert given by the 
Stevens’ Choral Club at the Speedway Hospital on Wednes- 
day. 

Tue MIKApo IN GERMAN. 

The Mikado was given in German at the Victoria Theater 
on Sunday, December 10, and Martin Frank reports to ‘this 
column as follows: 

We have had Shakespeare in German, such as Hamlet, King Lear, 
Merchant of Venice, etc., but it took almost a decade for Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s masterpiece, The Mikado, to be produced in Chicago 
in the German vernacular. As is well known, this operetta has 
been sung in about every known and perhaps unknown language 
in the world, and it was a novelty and highly interesting to hear 
it in the German language. free, and perhaps sometimes too 
free, translation of Gilbert's text was made by F. Zeller and R. 
Genee, and some of it was unique and humorous to a degree. 
Herewith some examples: Pooh Bah’s “Another insult but a rather 
light one,” was “Wieder eine Beleidigung, aber eine Kleine;” 

fatisha’s “‘And still he fled” was “Und doch ist er entflohen.” The 
tender-hearted Koko, in the beheading episode, could not even look 
at a “Blut Wurst.” It was wnnatural for Koko to register abhorrence 
for Katisha as she was too attractive in appearance, in spite of her 
left shoulder-blade not being on exhibition. The production was 
well-staged and scenically very good; the acting was on a high 
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lane. Six performances were given in Chicago’s German strong- 
hold——the North Side—and hugely enjoyed by large audiences who 
evidently had never seen The Mikado. Manager Seidemann cer- 
tainly deserves great credit for his enterprising venture in produc- 
ing this revival in such fine style, in spite of many cuts in the 
opera, 

Tueopore Harrison Pupits Hearn. 

Some fourteen advanced students of Theodore Harrison's 
class were presented in recital at the Lyceum Arts Con- 
servatory on Friday evening, December 15. Numbers by 
Schubert, Brahms, Mozart, McFadyen, Scott, Puccini, 
Watts, Salter, Stickles, Rogers, Woodman, O'Hara, Mow- 
rey, Cox, Ballin and Speakes were well rendered and re- 
flected much credit on Mr. Harrison. 

Musicat News Items. 

Karl Buren Stein’s professional student, William S. 
Schwartz, tenor, appeared as soloist with the Bohemian 
Symphony Orchestra, December 10, at Sokal Hall. 

Ruth Timme, reader, advanced student of Mrs. Karl 
Buren Stein, was heard successfully at Lima (Ohio) and 
Michigan City (Ind.) during Thanksgiving vacation. She 
also appeared for the Parents’ and ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Oak Park (Ill.) December 10. JEANNETTE Cox. 


SAN ANTONIO ITEMS 


The Musical Round Table of the Women’s Club met 
November 14. Debussy and his Compositions was the sub- 
ject for discussion. Mrs. J. W. Hoit read an interesting 
paper and Mrs. Guy Simpson, mezzo-soprano, sang, show- 
ing 4 voice of rich, beautiful quality. Mrs. Hoit accom- 
panied her. 

John M. Steinfeldt, pianist, composer, teacher and founder 
of the San Antonio College of Music, presented a fine pro- 
gram of piano compositions by Chopin, Steinfeldt (one of 
which, An Evening in Venice, was the prize-winning com- 
position in the competition held by the San Antonio Musical 
Club) and others, November 15, over the broadcasting 
station of WOAI, the Southern Equipment Company, Daily 
Express and Evening News radio-phone. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented Marion Mercer 
Chase, mezzo-soprano, assisted by Mabelle New Williams, 
violinist; Mrs. Edward Sachs, accompanist, and Mrs. A. M. 
Fischer, organist, in recital, November 18. Mrs. Chase has 
a voice of unusual sweetness and volume, and her enunciation 
is excellent. The last number on the program was the 
Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, for which Mrs. Fisher was at the 
organ, Mrs. Sachs at the piano, and the obligato was played 
by Mrs. Williams, who also contributed three numbers, 
playing with her customary fine musicianship, tone and 
technic. Mrs. Sachs gave fine support at the piano. Several 
encores were given. 

The first Round Table luncheon of the season of the San 
Antonio Musical Club was held November 21, with the pro- 
gram in charge of Alva Willgus and Inez Canaday, given 
by the following: Mrs. Marks, of this city. Dorothy Dob- 
son, reader and a vocal ensemble number by Kathryn Ball, 
Avline Herndon, Marie Watkins, Mrs. C. Carman, Catherine 
ae. Mary Kroeger, Darthula Davis and Jo Beth Can- 
field. 

Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano and prominent teacher of this 
city, appeared in recital recently at Laredo, Tex., and, accord- 
ing to press notices, the recital was an artistic success for 
her in every way. Walter Dunham of this city, was the 
accompanist. He too received his share of praise. 

Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano, and also a prominent teacher, 
presented members of her class in a studio musicale recently. 
Nine of her advanced pupils gave the program. 





Nyiregyhazi and Deeks Appear Jointly 

Tuesday evening, December 12, a capacity audience of two 
thousand, gathered from the Connecticut towns of Berlin, 
New Britain, Farmington, Westfield, Thomaston, Plainville, 
and Bristol and filled the Prospect Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Bristol, to hear the joint recital given by Erwin 
Nyiregyhazi and Clara Deeks. 

R. E. Johnston has a letter from the Rev. W. B. West 
in which, among other things, he states: “The concert last 
night was a great success. Nyiregyhazi is a wonder. He 
is what I call a genius with the brain and heart of a real 
man. He is so great that he does not have to resort to 
the tricks of the professional. Nyiregyhazi swept a discrim- 
inating audience of 2,000 quite off its feet... .. Miss Deeks 
was especially pleasing. She has confidence and control. 
She was a splendid foil for Nyiregyhazi’s brilliance.” 


Perboner Pupils to be Heard Again 


Many music lovers in Seattle are looking forward with 
interest to the recital which is to be given February 15 by 
Judith Poska, violinist, and Clide Lehman, pianist. Miss 
Poska is only fourteen years of age, but she surprised and 
delighted those who heard her in recital at the Y. W. C. A. 
auditorium on November 8. In a program, consisting of 
the Tartini Devil’s Trill sonata, the Vieuxtemps concerto 
in D minor, the adagio from the Bach sonata in G minor, 
Kreisler’s Schon Rosmarin and Tambourin Chinois and 
his arrangement of a Slavonic dance by Dvorak, she proved 
herself (to quote the Seattle Post-Intelligencer) as one 
“displaying remarkable skill with flashes of artistic fire 
that evoked evident admiration from her audience.” Miss 
Poska is an artist pupil of Bernhard Perboner. 


Perutz in New York 


Robert Perutz, violinist of the artist faculty of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, left for New York on De- 
cember 20 of a week’s stay during which he will complete 
arrangements for a recital he is to give in Aeolian Hall in 
the near future. 

The Conservatory will be closed for its Christmas holiday 
from December 20 to January 3, when all classes will be 
resumed, including rehearsals for the forthcoming perform- 
ance of the Messiah by the Conservatory Chorus under the 
direction of Burnet O. Tuthill. 


Virginia Gill Sings for Radio 

Virginia Gill, soprano, director of public school music 
in Merchantville, N. J., sang recently for radio at Newark, 
N. J., and was complimented highly upon the fact that her 
high notes carried particularly well. She presented an 
operetta, Bobby Brewster's Rooster, in Merchantville 
recently, and also in Philadelphia, for the National Alumni 
Players, and at the Bonsall School. 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 


Florence Newell Barbour 


Joy Came With the Day... Carolina Lazzari, Rochester, N. Y. 


Floy Little Bartlett 


po PRS ae re , Maud Meyer, Burlington, Ia. 
When Daddy Was a Little Boy ..Maud Meyer, Burlington, Ia. 
NS ork bids va yaen . -seeeesFlorence Howe, Boston 
ee ge  PSere ceeseeceeeess Vera Claridge, Beloit, Wis. 
I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes (Sacred)...Helen Nystrom, Ashland, Wis. 


Marion Bauer 


Only of Thee and Me..... 


...» Harriet Case, New York 
Sead THPMB vicvicesecens y 


neve due eee Harriet Case, New York 
Delphine March, New York 
Youth Comes Dancing... 5 @ ts ee Charlotte Bergh, Montreal 
Prelude in F sharp, Op. 15, No. 4 (Piano) 
Robert Schmitz, Paris, France 
Prelude in B minor, Op. 15, No. 5 
George Stewart McManus, New York 
The Tide, Op. 10, No, 1 (Piano) 
Mrs, Miltonella Beardsley, Brooklyn 


Mrs. H. H. A, Beach 


Exaltation 
Olive Nevin, Rome, Ga., State College, Pa., Williamsport, Pa. 


JOGO: veccececeececgeees Klara Farm Muehling, Manchester, N. H. 
The Year’s at the Spring...Klara Farm Muehling, Manchester, N. H. 
WEP Enns 00t caeph-oe uns Slara Farm Muehling, Manchester, N. H, 
Far Awa’ 

Marcella Craft, Amherst, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa,, Washington, Pa 
My Sweetheart and I....... sucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 


Gena Branscombe 
Hail ye Tyme of Holiedayes.. Bernard Ferguson, Minneapolis 
Vernon Archibald, New York 
Three Mystic Ships....Olive Nevin, Rome, Ga., Troy, N. Y., Detroit 
By St. Lawrence Water........ ‘we .Marion Bysart, Boston 
The eee” ee Elizabeth Ingalls, New York 
Bluebells Drowsily Ringing...... ne Irene Lydall, Hartford 
I Bring You Heartsease. .. Jean Fyffe, Medford, Mass, (Radio) 


G. W. Chadwick 


Bedouin Love Song. ais 
O Let Night Speak of Me 
Thou Art So Like a Flower.. 


When I Am Dead, My Dearest 
Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 


Leland Clarke 


— the Sunshine....... omen Hallie de Luca, New York 

nto the Sunshine......... we : Alma Willis, Boston 

Moonlight Deep and Tender Hallie de Luca, New York 
Virginia Farmer, Boston 
Bernice Fisher Butler, Boston 


Ralph Cox 


..Earle Tuckerman, New York 
Frances Mooney, Galesburg, Ill. 

Aspiration........ J vuehadeie ...Ralph Thomlinson, Philadelphia 

April-tide ....... ; eae Marjorie Lauer, New York 


Edwin Swain, Milwaukee 
Julia Silvers, New York 
Inez Hey, Dundee, N. Y. 
Ebba Smith, Hartford 


To a Hilltop 


Arthur Foote 


Program given at the Grinnell School of Music, Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, lowa 


Ships that Pass in the Night.. 

The Lake Isle of Innisfree..... 

Lilac Time ....... PPS Pere 4 . 
Requiem ...... shad ob alaced des fElias Blum 
An Irish Folk Song ae - “af 

The Hawthorn Wins the Damask Ros J 

The Gateway of Ispahan beaes Girls’ Glee Club 
Song of April........ -Men's Glee Club 


Alma Goatley 


Life ncocccccccccececsesestcce sey, Davia, Glee Ridse, W. J 
Powell Edwards, London, England 
A Garden Is a Lovesome Thing........Mary Davis, Amherst, f ass. 


Pipe Out, Ye Silver Flutes.. . Frances Gehring, Galesburg, Ill 
The White Birch...... “p Powell Edwards, eaten England 
Now That April's There......... Powell Edwards, London, England 


G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


French-Canadian Songs (With Words in English and French 
Arranged by G, A. Grant-Schaefer 
The Little Dancer (La helle Danseuse) ..Dora Conday, New York 
In the Moonlight (Au Claire de la Lune)..Dora Conday, New York 
Sainte Marguerite vaeae ne . Dora Conday, New York 
Down to the Crystal Streamlet (A la Claire fontaine) 
Dora Conday, New York 
The Nightingale’s Song (Gai lon la, gai le Rosier) 
Dora Conday, New York 
I Hear the Millwheel (J'entends le Moulin) 
Dora Conday, New York 


Francis Hopkinson 
From “THE FIRST AMERICAN COMPOSER” revised and 


augmented by 
HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free 
Olive Nevin, Rome, Ga., Troy, N. Y., Detroit 
O’er the Hills Far Away 
Olive Nevin, Rome, Ga., Troy, N. Y., Detroit 


Bruno Huhn 
Fred Patton, Charlotte, N. C 


Stephen I. Gaylord, Spokane 
Cameron McLean! Detroit 


Invictus. 


Harold Vincent Milligan 


April, My April 
Merle Alcock, Minneapolis, Louisville, Ky., Fargo, N. D 
From “PIONEER AMERICAN COMPOSERS” (A Collection of 
Early American Songs), edited and augmented by HAROLD 
VINCENT MILLIGAN 
Victor Pelissier, Return, O Love 
Olive Nevin, Rome, Ga., Troy, N. Y¥., Detroit 
Benjamin Carr, Willow, Willow..... Gretta Masson, New York 


Anna Priscilla Risher 


The Heart of June... 


. Lucille Gibson Pleasants, Los Angeles 
As in Old Gardens. Re 


Edna Laurence, Dubuque, Ia. 
Ward-Stephens 


Edwin Swain, Huntington, L. I. 
-eeeeee+Regina Kahl, New York 
Margaret McGrath, Galesburg, Il 


Claude Warford 


en Dahiaehcthen'e Mary Davis, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Marjorie Lauer, New Yor 
Howard J. Gee, Jefferson Highlands, N. H. 
(Advertisement) 


Separation....... “ne 
Amid the Roses... 
Summer-time....... 


Life’s Ecstasy . 
The Last Wish. 








REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











BOOKS 


(Harold Eisenberg, New York) 
The Art and Science of Violin Playing 
What gives promise of being an important contribution 
to the art of violin playing is The Art and Science of 
Violin Playing, by Harold Eisenberg, the first of six vol- 
umes privately printed by the author. This volume is 
entitled Kreutzer’s Caprices and their Logical Development, 
offers the student 323 studies and 5,702 variants, with 


and 
three languages, French, English and 


explanations im 
Spanish 

In his introduction Mr, Eisenberg points out that Paganini, 
in his caprices, left study material of extreme difficulty, but, 
unfortunately, only practicable for virtuoso players. There 
has been, he adds, so far a definite lack of didactic music 
of both technical and artistic value to bridge the gap between 
the classical foundation laid by Kreutzer and the complexities 

iborated by Paganini and the modern composers. To 
meet this end the present work has been prepared. 

Only after the author had determined to write a complete 

jin method and had begun work on some original etudes 
that the preparation of an entirely new set 

was unnecessary. And only then did he fully 
the unique value of Kreutzer’s Caprices as the 
undation for that part of a modernized method which 
hould be in etude form 

\n example of the peculiar value of this work will be 
ound in its treatment of that common difficulty—the equal 
of all parts of the fingerboard. The higher positions 
hould have at least as much material as the lower. All 
tudy books, however, emphasize the lower positions at the 
expense of the higher. Modern music requires special 
jacility in the upper registers, with special study of bowing 

the higher positions, 

lhis is what the book proposes to offer those who give 
themselves over to its study. And it accomplishes its pur- 
pose with thoroughness and originality. It is not for be- 
ginner Che opening study—adagio sostenuto—is a study 
in the singing tone with many changes of dynamics and 
wide use of trills, vibrato and portamento, It starts in the 
first position and reaches only the fourth position. 

But it is immediately repeated an octave higher, which 
throws one up immediately into the highest positions. 
second caprice is treated in the same way, and is followed 
by nearly four hundred variants, which cover five pages of 
closely printed music. Following this is an extremely 
difheult variation of the whole study, and again the same 
an octave higher. And then other extended variations in 
various positions and keys and in constantly increasing 
difficulty and velocity, and finally in several forms of octaves 
uid in harmonics. 

his takes us up to page 42. On the following page the 
fourth caprice is begun, repeated at the octave, and then 
varied and enlarged upon through twelve pages. The next 
caprice is made to cover twenty pages, and so it goes 
throughout the book, 

The best thing about this is, that it is made progressive. 
\lthough the early exercises are extremely difficult, the later 
are still more so, and the final pages require a virtuoso 
technic. It is a book that will be enjoyed by students and 
will be found of the greatest aid to teachers in providing 
with a complete progressive method of edvanced 
violin playing 


realize 


tudi 


nastery 


one 


them 


(The Macmillan Company, New York) 
The Science of Musical Sound (Second Edition) 

his book is by Dayton Clarence Miller, D. Sc., professor 
of physics, Case School of Applied Science, and is un- 
doubtedly an important contribution to the scientific part 
of sound as used in music. However, there is very little in 
it that will be of any interest to practical musicians, and 
what does refer to practice of music is, to say the least 
of it, not very convincing. For instance, under the heading 
of Opera in English, the author says: “No doubt every 
composer sets words to music with some regard for ef- 
fective rendition, in doing which he conforms, perhaps 
unconsciously, to the natural requirements. Suppose that 
in the original the composer set the vowel raw, having 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


a characteristic pitch of about 732, to the melody note F 
sharp, of the same pitch! The vowel can then be sung and 
enunciated with ease. If, in the translation, some other 
vowel, as no, the characteristic pitch of which is 461, 
falls upon this note, iis proper enunciation will be diffi- 
cult or impossible, since it must be sung at the pitch 732.” 

This is opposed to fact in that almost all musical phrases 
are repeated several times upon different words with differ- 
ent vowel sounds, so that, though he may give attention to 
the vowel sound in the first writing, it is extremely rare 
that the same vowels come on the same notes in the repeti- 
tion. And what would vocal composition amount to if every 
vowel with an aw sound had to be on the note F sharp‘ 
It presents an impossible condition, and if a composer were 
to permit himself to be influenced by that sort of science he 
would very quickly cease to be a composer at all. Nor 
does the author in the paragraphs relating to the “relations 
of the art and science of music” prove his contention that 
science is important to practical music, except in the me- 
chanical side, the manufacture of instruments. It is a book 
for students of science, not musicians. 


(G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York) 
Creative Music for Children 

No less an authority than G. Stanley Hall commends 
this work by Satis N. Coleman, saying that “it should be 
read not only by all music teachers but also by parents,” 
which is good advice, especially as it relates to the parents, 
who still have much to learn. It is a big book, over two hun- 
dred pages, but it is all interesting. Its message is per- 
haps best summed up by the following words from the 
same authority: “In a day when psychologists are real- 
izing with one accord that the feelings are far vaster than 
the intellect and will, and are more important for health 
and sanity, it is clear that music teachers more than any 
other class are charged with the custody and responsibility 
of the hygiene of the emotional life.” 

It is this phase of education that the book proposes to 
take care P a sort of orderly emotional development, 
accomplished by giving the child “real and constructive 
musical experiences.” ‘ “The musical feeling of the 
child is intangible and evanescent, affecting his entire being, 
and the teacher who cultivates it most effectively is one 
whose contact with him comes through those intangible, 
indescribable, uncatalogued attributes called personality.” 
That is good talk, for it means that method is less im- 
portant than the teacher who uses the method. 

Yet it is obvious that even the most gifted of teachers 
needs a guide of some sort, at least some suggestions, and 
this Mrs. Coleman provides. Her method does away with 
old systems of simply driving the child on to practice so 
many hours a day or week, or of forcing down the child’s 
throat musical fare far beyond his er of digestion. 
The results are indicated by many illustrations of chil- 
dren playing instruments of all sorts, some of them made 
by themselves, by programs of original compositions by 
these little tots, and by the compositions, some of them 
very quaint. 

Mrs. Coleman has the right idea, and it is an idea that 
might well be applied to American grown-up audiences. 
We have said it many times. Instead of our orchestras and 
our composers giving American audiences programs of 
music far above their heads, they might well consider the 
idea applied to children by Mrs. Coleman: give them things 
they can fully and completely undertsand, and then build 
on that foundation. ) ae 


MUSIC 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York and Birmingham, Eng.) 
Will Tell (Operetta) 

W. Rhys-Herbert, the distinguished Welshman, and com- 
poser of the pseudo-farcical historical operetta under 
consideration, has composed many similar works, also 
cantatas and church works. His death, a little over a 
year ago, was generally mourned, for all who knew him 
appreciated his warmth of personality and fine musical 
talent. The book and lyrics are by Fred Edmonds, based 
on the historical incident connected with the Swiss patriot, 
William Tell, Gessler the foreign tyranical governor, and 
the shooting of the apple from the head of Tell’s son. 

Various humorous incidents occur in this work of two 
acts, and Gessler, cruel, bad man, a hygienic faddist requir- 
ing drinking water to be boiled, is the cause of much of 
the trouble. The rebellious subjects refused to bow to 
the Austrian Archducal cap, which enrages Gessler, who 
insists on their chewing raw vegetables (one of his pet 
health cures) as a punishment. At the critical moment, 
Berenger gives a howl and drops on Gessler’s feet, explain- 
ing that he thinks he has a fit. He is scolded for his 
carelessness for having a fit just then, but it saved the 
situation. The critical moment of shooting the arrow 
at the apple occurs, but it strikes some sandwiches, so 
not injuring the intended victim. This continual mastica- 
tion, chewing of raw vegetables, is a general cure; Tell 
is chosen. president of the Swiss Republic, and there is a 
grand finale. 

Needless to say all this music is frankly melodious, with 
all sorts of solos, duets, trios and choruses. Any church 
choir could produce this work with success, for there is a 
stage director’s book, and everything is perfectly feasible 
for musical amateurs. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 
The Landing of the Pilgrims (Four Part Chorus) 

John Powell, American pianist and composer, in this 
work which is composed for the tercentenary (1920) of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims of Plymouth, shows that he 
knows how to write serious, almost stern, Bach-like music 
well befitting the text of this mixed chorus of a dozen 
octavo pages. He starts with a Trumpet on The May- 
flower, then going into the serious chords introducing the 
chorus, and which later closes the work, in enlarged har- 
monic combination. The words, descriptive of the harrow- 
ing experiences of our forefathers, with their highly 
developed religious principles, is well expressed in music. 
The words “Come in a second coming to the West” brings 
a splendid unison climax, and throughout the work there 
is every suggestion of carrying out the textual detail in 
worthy manner. 

(J. Fischer & Bro., New York and Birmingham, Eng.) 
Sonata Romantica (for Organ) 

This work, by Pietro A. Y dedicated to Organist 

Ungerer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, might well 
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be called Sonata Melodioso, because of its continual melo- 
diousness. The early chords of the introduction show the 
spontaneous and natural oy of the entire work. These 
introductory chords are basis for the first theme, and 
a sweet-sounding pastorale follows. An adagio is interest- 
ing in its harmonic combinations, with continual free- 
fowms Sntety ending very softly. The finale starts off 
like the introduction, and continues in brilliant, spirited 
style, the left hand playing a melody, with syncopated 
periods. There is considerable modulation, and later on 
the pedals play this same bright melody with accompany- 
ing manual chords. A fine climax comes near the end, 
where the series of perfect descending seventh chords run 
into a final statement of this merry theme. The whole 
work requires well advanced, even virtuoso technic, but 
will well repay study. F, W. R. 

* (Carl Fischer, New York) 

New York Days and Nights (for Piano) 

Emerson Whithorne has made a reduction for piano of 
the five pieces in his suite for orchestra, entitled New 
York Days and Nights. It is hard to judge of their effect 
in the piano score, but they are exceedingly ingenious ex- 
periments in the expression of atmosphere through what 
the Germans call Klangfarbe—sound-color. The three 
numbers already published are Chimes of St. Patrick, Pell 
Street, and Times Square. The first one, which requires 
three staves for its notation most of the way through, con- 
trasts the tumultuous chiming of the bells with the into- 
nation of the Dies Irae by the great organ. Pell Street 
has for its principal theme a quaint and fascinating old 
Chinese melody called The Fifteen Bunches of Blossoms, 
about which the composer has woven characteristic and 
appropriate arabesques. From the purely pianistic stand- 
point, this is the most effective of the three. Times Square 
is a riot of color and noise, into which the composer has 
cleverly interwoven snatches of current popular songs. It 
must be most effective with orchestra. 

Mr. Whithorne’s harmonic and rhythmic schemes are 
distinctly modern, and there is an individual touch to them 
also; he has avoided the all-French influence that is too 
prevalent among young Americans who take to this field. 
The pieces are technically difficult for the piano, but well 
repay (especially the Pell Street) the study necessary to 
master them. BO; 2: 


(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
Marionette March and Pierrette, from the Marionette Suite 
(Piano) 

George F. Boyle has written some @ainty, flowing music 
for his Marionette Suite. Pierrette—a graceful, melodious 
waltz—is more original and attractive than the march. In 
the trio of the waltz there are some fascinating and clever 
harmonic sequences. Either of these would make an at- 
tractive, short recital or encore number. They are not 
difficult technically—about third grade. 


Caprice Espagnol (Piano) 

There is nothing very original about this Caprice Es- 
pagnol. Played with vigor, however, it would sound bril- 
liant. There is quite a lot of octave work. Dedicated to 
Isadore Philipp, it was written by Francis Coye, very 
likely one of his pupils. The style of engraving suggests 
that the plates may have been made in France. 


Goldenhair 
A dainty song by Elliot Griffis, especially good for an 
encore. The composer has a real feeling for atmosphere. 
Simple as the words and voice part are, there is much 
attractive color in the accompaniment which is not at all 
difficult. 
Florimel 
Homer Grunn has produced a song, the interesting feature 
of which is a long recitative in the middle that works up 
to the fortissimo climax on A, and also has an effective 
ending. The song is dedicated to Schumann Heink and 
would be extremely effective for her voice with its ex- 
traordinary range. It is especially suited to heroic tenor 
(or very high baritone), or to a dramatic soprano. 


Margaret 

A song by Howard Barlow. The composer in striving 
to create atmosphere seems to have achieved restlessness. 
For instance, at the beginning of the second stanza (the 
key signature is G) the piano accompaniment is in G for 
the first measure; for the second, in G minor; the third 
and fourth, in A flat major; the fifth and sixth, in F 
major; the seventh, in F minor; the eighth, in G major; 
the ninth, in G minor; the tenth, eleventh and twelfth in 
A minor, etc. It hardly seems as if anything in the simple 
verses justifies all this complexity. The musicianship dis- 
played is excellent. 


A Cry of the Orient 
This song seems to be Rosalie Housman’s contribution 
to the literature of Hebrew musical Prayers which has 
grown up since the success of Eli Eli. It is written under- 
standingly for voice, simply for piano, and will make a 
premccscn. » A effective number of its class. 


(Oliver Ditson Company, New York and Boston) 

Piano Compositions of César Franck (Musicians’ Library) 

This latest volume in the Musicians’ Library, just issued, 
is quite up to the standard of the preceding ones—which 
in itself is sufficient to say to anyone familiar with the 
splendid edition which is the pride of the Ditson house. 
Following its confirmed policy, the Ditson Company secured 
Vincent d’Indy, most famous of the Franck pupils and 
author of his biography, to edit the present volume. As 
is the custom in the Musicians’ Library, the volume opens 
with a biographical sketch, followed by short commentaries 
on each of the numbers, M. d’Indy’s splendid French bein 
accompanied in parallel columns by an excellent Engli 
—————————————————— 
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translation by Charles Fonteyn Manney. There are fac- 
simile pages of a manuscript and of a letter from Franck 
to M, d’Indy. 

The particular point to this volume is that it contains 
all the piano compositions of Franck. For most of us, 
these mean three works: the Prelude, Choral and Fugue, 
the Prelude, Aria and Finale, and the Variations Sym- 
phoniques, for piano and orchestra. The new volume does 
not include the latter composition, of course, but in addition 
to the two mentioned it has the three earliest compositions, 
an Eglogue, the Premier Grand Caprice, The Doll’s Lament, 
and a Danse Lente, most of which, so to say, will be news 
to anybody except pianists who have taken particular in- 
terest .in Franck. he three earliest compositions, averag- 
ing only one page each, taken from little César’s book of 
exercises, were written in 1835, when he was only twetve 
years old, and are undoubtedly the first compositions of the 
master.. The next three pieces (Eglogue, Caprice, Bal- 
lade) all date from earlier than his twenty-third year and 
are, to speak frankly, neither particularly interesting nor 
beautiful. They are not the Franck that the world knows. 
The Doll’s Lament (1865), simple though it is, speaks in 
the Franck idiom as we know it, and the short Danse Lente 
is also Franckian. Of the two best known works there 
is no need to speak here; played by all great pianists, they 
are masterpieces of their kind. 

_M. d’Indy has included a complete list of the Franck 
piano compositions. How interesting to know that, at 
twenty years of age, he wrote a piano duet upon God Save 
the King; that he transcribed four Schubert songs; that 
he wrote two fantasies on Gulistan—whatever Gulistan 
may have been; that even the manuscripts of two early 
piano works, op. 10 and op. 13 (a fantasy and a piece 
for piano with string quintet) have completely disappeared, 
so that nothing is known of them except the titles; and that 
he transcribed all his own symphonic poems and even the 
symphony itself for piano, four hands (Les Djinns, how- 
ever, for two pianos, four hands). In fact, if memory 
is correct, it was through the four hand arrangement of 
the symphony, played by the composer and M. d’Indy, that 
Franck sought in vain to attract various Paris publishers 
to the work. 

Paper, printing and binding are all up to the high 
standard of the Musicians’ Library. This is a volume that 
no Franck lover can afford to be without—and a volume 
that is bound, too, to create new lovers of the Belgian- 
French mystic. H. O. O. 


(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
Studies for Development of the Touch (for Piano) 


Of course these are by Carl Czerny, that Czech, teacher 
of Franz Liszt, who spent much of his life in composing 
studies with which to worry young America! rnest 
Hutcheson has selected, revised, fingered and edited this 
volume of sixty-three pages, from the original Czerny 
op. 335. A foreword calls attention to the various points 
of merit and interest in the collection, and each study is 
prefaced with the composer’s original comments and direc- 
tions, and supplemented by those of Hutcheson. It is a 
handsomely gotten-up volume, a cover-page of blue printed 
on grey, and should prove a welcome addition to the Czerny 
pedagogical works; doubtless Mr. Hutcheson himself uses 
them in his own extensive teaching, which is their best 
recommendation, F, W. R. 





NEW MUSIC 











Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York 

A BROWN BIRD SINGING, musical setting by Haydn 
Wood with words by Royden Barrie. A _ singable love 
ballad with an accompaniment that carries it along. Con- 
cert or studio. 

BEAUTY, a light, dainty love song by the well known 
composer of so many good numbers, Hermann Lohr. Words 
are by John Masefield. Appropriate for any program. 

LIFE’S ROADWAY, music by A. Emmett Adams to 
words by Berte Adams. Another selection similar to the 
two above. Perhaps a bit more philosophical than the usual 
ballad, yet at the same time full of sentiment. By the com- 
poser of The Bells of St. Mary’s. 

Composers’ Music Corporation, New York 

THE HAREBELLS, a second grade teaching piece for 
the piano by Newton Swift. Careful fingering and a good 
edition. 

WHEN FAIRIES COME, another little teaching piece 
of the same grade by Newton Swift. Entirely different in 
melody and rhythm; it makes fine variety in material for 
beginners. 

EN REVE, a recital number for students by H. Oswald, 
of medium difficulty for the piano. Particularly valuable 
as an exercise for the left hand. 

DEUXIEME BERCEUSE, a rather effective number 
for the violin and piano, by H. Oswald. Of medium difficulty 
for students of fhe early grades. wks i 

RIDING THE DONKEY, a descriptive piece for the 
piano by Gustave Ferrari. A bright attractive selection 
for the early grades. ‘ 

THREE POEMS, by Robert Burns, set to music by J. C. 
H. Beaumont. Published separately. O Wert Thou in the 
Cauld Blast, For the Sake o’ Somebody, and Delia, are the 
titles of these attractive selections which are ideally suited 
for studio work or the concert program. For the medium 
voice. Dedicated to Mme. d’Alvarez. The music has the 
atmosphere of the famous poems, a combination that cannot 
help but attract the concert artists. i : 

THE TOY THEATER, miniature comedies and tragedies 
for the piano by Louis Gruenberg. Modern descriptive mu- 
sic, entitled The Sleeping Beauty. Excellent study for 
second and third grade work. 

G, Schirmer, Inc., New York 

FOLK DANCES FROM OLD HOMELANDS, by 
Elizabeth Burchenal. This new volume contains thirty- 
three dances characteristic of many countries of the world. 
The piano arrangements are by Emma Howells Bur- 
chenal. A brief outline should be given here in case there 
may be those who do not know of the work which this 
composer is trying to accomplish with the many volumes 
she has published. In a way she is trying to teach one to 
dance, as is done with piano, by reading or correspondence, 
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yet on the other hand, many dances are hereby preserved 
in a concise form for future generations. There are so 
many sections of the country which have not the advantages 
of the larger centers, where every description of a dance 
is taught, so that this book will be of great benefit to 
those persons when arranging home and local entertainments. 
The music of each selection is followed by a full and 
detailed description of just how it is to be danced, 
with diagrams of the different positions, showing how they 
are formed. It does not seem possible that any one could 
fail to gather a semblance of what was intended after 
giving this careful study. In the hands of a clever teacher 
this nicely published book will. give many valuable sug- 
gestions for school use. One of the best of its kind 

FOUNDATION EXERCISES for Fingers and Intona- 
tion on the Violin, by A. H. Weisberg. A very comprehen- 
sive arrangement of daily studies for early grades. The 
various exercises are: Finger exercises in major keys, 
preparatory chromatic exercises, extending the fourth finger, 
chromatics, diminished fifth and minor sevenths, augmented 
fifths antl major sevenths, sliding the fingers across the 
strings, augmented fourths and diminished fifths, cross- 
fingering, and holding down two strings, and additional 
progressive four-note combinations. This is the type of 
exercises that students of all degrees of advancement should 
have in their library and use constantly. It belongs to 
Schirmer’s Scholastic Series for 1922. 

COMPLETE SCHOOL OF SHIFTING FOR THE 
VIOLIN, by the same composer, A. H. Weiberg. Contents 
are: Shifting between the first and third positions, shift- 
ing into higher positions, shifting on two strings, repetition 
of a note on neighboring strings, finger substitution and pass- 
ing over a string in shifting. A very necessary volume for 
every student of the violin whether he be artist or dilettante. 
Also Schirmer’s Scholastic Series of 1922. 

IN A ROSE GARDEN, for violin and piano by Jane 
Munn Spear, transcribed by A. Walter Kramer. bril- 
liant but simple little study that will delight. Good for 
bowing. For early grades. 

LA COQUETTE (Valse de Salon), for the piano, by 
Emil Kronke. An unusual recital study for not too ad- 

Full of vitality and color. 


vanced pupils 

O GOLDEN SUN, a song for medium voice by Grace 
Adele Freebey. Well written accompaniment to singable 
words, which are anonymous. Encore number. 

JOY, a song for the high voice by Wintter Watts. 
Brilliant, sweeping setting to a poem by Sara Teasdale. 
Belongs to the so called “artsong” class. Would make a 
fine climax for a group of American songs. Out of the 
ordinary by far. M. J. 


Three Minna Kaufman Pupils with Alexandria 
Opera Company 


Minna Kaufman is the teacher of three of the artists 
who appeared with the Alexandria Opera Company, a 
special attraction at the beautiful New State Theater in 
New York City during Thanksgiving week. This company 
has made three trans-continental tours within the past two 
years and has become known from coast to coast, as one 
of the most artistic musical acts in vaudeville. Mildred 
Perkins, the youthful impresario of the company, studied 
for six years with Miss Kaufman, and during that time 
sang with the Metropolitan and Aborn Opera companies. 
Then, with the help and encouragement of her teacher, she 
gathered together a little company of singers of real merit 
and began a tour of the United States and Canada, meeting 
with such ever growing appreciation and success that two 
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return tours have been made and another has been booked 
for this Spring. 

Since the organization of the company two more Kaufman 
pupils have engaged—Una Hazeltine, sopranos an: 
Giuseppe Bendetto, a promising young tenor. 


After-Christmas Dates for Clair Eugenia Smith 

Early after-Christmas concert dates for Clair Eugenia 
Smith, mezzo soprano, include a January recital in Altoona, 
Pa., as well ag other appearances in the middle and western 
parts.of the State. 

A glance at Mme. Smith’s programs shows the American 
composer figuring prominently. On this subject, the young 
singer is enthusiastic. 

“There is so much creative artistic ability here in America, 
but the road to recognition is such a long, hard one, ‘hat 
too often the young composer is discouraged from any 
ae to put his work through. Every encouragement 
should be given to worth-while effort. Many songs come 
“with the compliments of the composer” which are, of 
course, i ssible, either utterly commonplace or so in 
tricate as to be. intelligible only to the super-analyst, But 
when ong finds numbers like these,” indicatin a group in 
cluding @ne-or two manuscripts, “it is a rea! pleasure to 
use They aré original, beautifully written, and yet of 
a straightforwafd-siniplicity which immediately ‘gets across’ 
to thé atidience.” 5 


An Appeal for Organist Vierne 


News has come from Paris that M. Louis Vierne, organ 
ist of the Cathedral of Notre Dame and one of the most 


famous of contemporary musicians, is in great need. The 
war and long-continued illness; .so seriously affected M 
Vierne that he was forced to vacate his apartment in 
Paris, and his studio organ and all his belongings were 
sold. The result is that he is in dire straits, having no 
place to teach his pupils, and no resources of any kind 


M. Vierne has numerous pupils in the United States, and 
a still greater number of admirers who consider him one 
of the greatest of contemporary composers for the organ 
All organists who admire this great master will be moved 
to send a contribution for his assistance. A small studio 
organ may be purchased to enable him to teach, and the 
distress caused by his impaired eyesight and continued ill 
health may be abated. A beginning has been made, but it 
is hoped that this notice will bring wide results. Checks 
may be forwarded either to Edward Shippen Barnes, o1 
Lynnwood Farnam, 222 East 17th street, New York City 
Remittances will be made to M. Vierne at once. 


Diaz at Springfield 
Following his great success in Springfield, Mass., on a 
recent Sunday, the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, managers 
of Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan tenor, received the follow- 
ing telegram from B. A. Hoover, general secretary of the 
popular concerts at Springfield, Mass: “Diaz is Great! 
Best tenor in Springfield since Caruso.” 
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CESARE STURANI 
It is not always the singing teacher that boasts most about 
his pupils who does the best and most serious work of last- 
ing benefit s 
lake, for instance, a well known New York teacher, who 


after scarcely two days’ work with a former pupil tried 
earnestly to make his friends share his belief that the im- 
provement in this fully ripened artist’ S$ voice was marvelous 
and due entirely to him. Now it is within a person's rights 
to flatter himself into thinking that he is responsible for a 
remarkable vocal transformation almost over night, but it 
it is certainly going a bit too far to expect others to see 
it in the rosy light. Nor is this New York teacher 
of whom I speak alone in this fault. The city is full of 
such teachers. As some one said the other day: “Teaching 
to be based on bluff, and the person who ‘throws the 
bluff’ is the one to whom it seems the pupils seem to 
But is that so? Supposing it is, then two or three 
a teacher may get by, but with nothing back of it, 
found out and loses caste. The pupils who go 
to Prof. X because of “his great influence” realize that 
there is something more needed than that for a career 
For supposing through certain influences a singer is placed 
with one of the opera companies, it is only reasonable to 
expect that unless the pupil is endowed with the things that 
successful career he will last 


Sarnie 


ecem 
biggest 
flock.’ 

casons 
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count for the making of a 
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“SINGING CANNOT BE BASED ON A SINGLE STANDARD,” 
SAYS CESARE STURANI REGARDING LICENSING PROJECT 


More Importance Should Be Given to Coach’s Work, He Believes—Many Confuse Coaches with Accompanists—His 
Early Career 


power to hold the singer there? Certainly not. In such 
times the singer in the eyes of the public is neither a credit 
to himself nor to the teacher. 

How much trouble and money pupils could save if in 
choosing a teacher or coach they would use their own 
judgment as to the teacher’s ability to give them what they 
need most. Why can not they realize how fortunate they 
are when they happen to fall into safe hands? Indeed, 
each year many are overcome by a longing for the teacher 
with an expensive studio and luxurious surroundings—or 
the person of the mysterious influence. As a result they 
finally put the needs of their poor voice in the background 
and, thinking of other things, make a change that is not 
always for the best. 

As a general thing the teacher who turns out the best 
pupils is the one who says little about his achievements, 
but is content to let the pupils’ work speak for him. Yet, 
on the other hand, there is such a thing as a teacher being 
either too modest or not realizing the value of publicity. 

At the present time there is much talk for and against 
licensing teachers. Many prominent teachers have declared 
that to license teachers would be a good thing, especially 
if it would do away with imposters. But the bone of con- 
tention is: How can it best be accomplished? 

The writer the other day casually asked Cesare Sturani, 
the vocal teacher and coach, what he thought of the project, 
and he replied that it would be an excellent thing to license 
teachers, but it would be rather difficult to determine whether 
or not a singing teacher knew his business, for the reason 
that singing cannot be based on a single standard and the 
matter is therefore very elastic. He went on to explain 
that a board of examiners well and wisely chosen might help 
materially to solve the question of a teacher’s ability—a 
board consisting of men whose knowledge of singing is 
such that they could at once judge the results of the 
school of singing rather than the possibilities of a mere 
method. Mr. Sturani thought that it would be easier to 
license coaches, as the board would simply have to call upon 
a coach and one of his pupils to go through an act of an 
opera in order to judge the caliber of the coach’s work. 

Then in speaking of coaches, Mr. Sturani said that some 
people confuse coaches with accompanists. Being a very 
fine musician does not constitute being a coach. A coach 
is a person who has a knowledge of the voice and gives 
suggestions as to the placing of tones. A good coach is 
equally as necessary—vital—as a good vocal teacher. Yet 
when a singer succeeds today the public is usually more 
concerned with who her singing teacher is. It is all very 
well to give credit to the voice teacher, for when he has 
produced something to his credit, vocally, he certainly 
should receive all honors due him; but there is something 


sage through his singing, then he has accomplished what 
he should have set out to do—not just merely being able 
to give a display of vocal skill. 

Of course there are various kinds of coaches. Some are 
only capable of coaching operas and should confine their 
work to that, but, for some reason or other many also 
coach the song repertory. Mr. Sturani believes in adhering 
to one’s forté. Although he is essentially an operatic 
coach, through his long experience with various opera 
companies, which experience has so finely equipped him to 
teach the various traditions of the operas, he has also a 
very complete knowledge of the Italian and French song 
repertory. He makes no pretense, however, of being able 
to coach in either the German lieder or English songs, for 
he feels there are so many competent coaches whose work 
is either one or the other. So that is why he believes in 
concentrating upon one’s speciality. And he is most as- 
suredly correct in this respect. 

Is it not better to be a great lieder coach or an authority 
on the Italian and French opera than a “half baked” all- 
around coach? Perhaps if more teachers did just that— 
stuck to the branch of the art for which they are best 
equipped—there would not be so much unrest among the 
present day students. 

A graduate of the Rossini Conservatory, Mr. Sturani 
began in the orchestra, under Toscanini, where he stayed for 
what he calls four of the most valuable years of his early 
career, working his way up from the bottom. He was 
also an assistant vocal teacher at the Rossini Conservatory 
for the same number of years, later serving as assistant con- 
ductor to Toscanini, Mugnone, and others. All this time 
the young musician was adding to his store of artistic and 
vocal knowledge which now so ably equips him to prepare 
artists—young and already seasoned—in their repertory, 
and also to help them vocally while in the course of their 
interpretative work. 

Of interest in his career is the fact that Mr. Sturani 
assisted his brother, Giuseppe Sturani, in the first perform- 
ance of Strauss’ Salome at Turin and later the late Man- 
cinelli, when the latter conducted the performance at the 
Colon, Buenos Aires. Then coming to North America 
he became assistant conductor to Hammerstein, later going 
to Europe where he conducted, then graduating from the 
role of assistant conductor. In 1912 he returned and opened 
a studio in Philadelphia for three or four years, during 
which time he was associated with the Zeckwer Conservatory 
and also conducted an operatic society. 

Next Mr. Sturani joined the forces of the Boston Opera 
Company as assistant to Moranzoni, afterwards going to 
the Chicago Opera Company. He remained with this latter 
organization until he decided to open a New York studio. 
Here he has been busy ever since coaching and taking care 


hut a season. And of what benefit is a single season of else needed for a successful carreer besides voice. Tradi- 
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German Orchestra Barred 


The following statement was issued last week by the 
management of the German opera company which is sched- 
uled to open for a season at the Manhattan Opera House, 
in February 

“The Wagnerian Opera Festival, Inc., announces that, 
owing to a decision of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians that no foreign orchestra will be allowed to partici- 
pate in the Wagnerian Opera Festival, it has been decided 
that the German orchestra will be replaced by an orchestra 
American musicians. The American Federation 
finest musicians.” 


of eighty 
promised us their 


This orchestra will be organized by Eugene Gottlieb, 
one of the conductors of the company, who is now on his 
way to New York 


Mrs. Gere’s Compositions Accepted in France 


Florence Parr Gere, the American composer, has just re- 
turned from Europe after a six months’ trip, most of her time 
being spent in France and Switzerland. While abroad Mrs. 
Gere wrote two sets of piano compositions which were ac- 
cepted by the Paris publisher, Hamel, which will shortly be 
published. They are called Fontainebleau Sketches (The 
\rrival, A Promenade in the English Garden, and Sunrise), 
and Three Characteristic Pieces (The Boy on Roller Skates, 
Notre Dame and Carnival). These compositions are dedi- 
cated to Isidore Phillip, who expresses his hearty ap- 
proval of them. Mrs, Gere is particularly pleased with their 
acceptance in France, rather an unusual honor for an 
American composet 


Frederic Shipman to Conduct American Tours 


the well known impresario, has just 
returned to this country, having concluded a highly suc- 
cessful tour of Australia, with Paul Althouse and Arthur 
Middleton, during which they gave forty-two joint con- 
certs 

Mr. Shipman announces a new working arrangement with 
International Tours of Australia, of which he was the 
managing director. By this new arrangement, the Austra- 
lian company is not entitled, as heretofore, to Mr. Ship- 
man’s exclusive services, and he is at liberty to tour artists 
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The new policy provides for only one big 
Australia. Mr. Shipman expects to 


in America. 


tour each year of 
remain in this country about five or six months. For 
the next six weeks he will be in Los Angeles. 


A Letter from the Godowskys 


An interesting letter has just been received from Mr. and 
Mrs. Godowsky, who are now in Tokyo, Japan, which will 
be of great interest to his many friends: 

Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, Japan, November 11, 1922. 

After an uneventful trip of ten days, we reached Yokohama on 
the 30th of October. From the first of November to the fifth in- 
clusive, Mr, Godowsky gave five recitals at the Imperial Theater 
in Tokyo. His success was the most phenomenal in this country, 
and one of the greatest of his career. The theater was crowded 
on every occasion, but the last two recitals were overcrowded. Nine 
Imperial princes came to the recitals. He was presented with so 
many flowers that not only our room, but also the corridors were 
crowded with flower baskets which were sent to him. The _prin- 
cipal paper of Japan, Ji-ji Shipupo, presented him with a wonderful 
gold medal; the biggest department store in Japan, Mitsukoshi, gave 
me a_ beautiful - anolg The Imperial Theater presented Mr. 
Godowsky with a heavy silver loving cup. We have presents o 
all kinds from all kinds of people. It would take me too long to 
enumerate them. We have seen only Tokyo so far. It is a_most 
interesting city, quaint and picturesque. We will remain in Japan 
until the end of this month. Mr. Godowsky expects to play one or 
two recitals in the following towns; Kobe, Kyoto, Yokohama and 
Osaka. We shall then go to China, the Philippines, Java, India, 
Singapore, and perhaps into Egypt. I don’t think we shall return 
before April. 


(Signed) Friepa_Gopowsky, 
Mrs. Leopold Godowsky 





WITH THE GODOWSKYS IN JAPAN. 


(1) The pianist in a@ rikisha in Tokyo; (2) Mr. and Mrs. 
(3) another snap shot of the couple. 


Godowsky in Tokyo; 


Jerome Swinford Wins Re-engagements 


Jerome Swinford is constantly increasing his popularity 
as a baritone. In the many places where he has sung, 
reengagements have been the order. Such was the case 
when he sang Elijah at the Church of the Ascension, with 
Olive Marshall, Lennox and Rasely. He was at once en- 
gaged for Saint-Saéns’ Christmas Oratorio. 

Mr. Swinford sang at Brown University, Providence, 
December 13. Other dates include New York City, Decem- 
ber 23; Princeton, December 27; Hartford Oratorio Society, 
January 14, joint recital with Kathleen Parlow, Newark, 
January 16; recital, Providence, January 29. Thereafter he 
will have three weeks of recitals and oratorio appearances in 
the South. 


Claussen as Brunnhilde in Cincinnati 

“As Brunnhilde, Julia Claussen displayed dramatic 
capacity of a high order and a mezzo-soprano voice of 
opulent power and beautiful quality. She was frequently 
applauded.” Such was the verdict of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial Tribune after the artist’s appearance there in Die 
Walkiire with the United States Opera Company on Decem- 
ber 2. And the other papers were all as equally well dis- 
posed towards praising the efforts of the prima donna of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Brennan Pupil at Carroll Club 


May Mahoney, mezzo soprano, gave a half hour of music 
at the Carroll Club, Sunday afternoon, December 3. A 
pleasing personality, a rich, full voice, and excellent inter- 
pretative ability won her the favor of her, audience. Espe- 
cially delightful was her group of Irish songs, one of which, 
Barney O’Hay, she was obliged to repeat. Miss Mahoney 
is coached by Agnes Brennan, who accompanied her. She 
also studies piano with Miss Brennan. 


Fabiani Resigns from Allen & Fabiani 


Aurelio Fabiani has severed his connection with the firm 
of Allen & Fabiani, Inc., and will establish his own musical 
agency with offices in Aeolian Hall, New York. Mr. 
Fabiani sails from New York next Saturday for Havana 
with his Havana Opera Company, which will open a season 
of eight weeks there, with Otello, on December 30. 
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Rubinstein Club Holds Christmas Musicale 


On Saturday afternoon, December 16, the Xmas Musicale 
of the Rubinstein Club drew a good sized crowd, despite the 
nearness of the holidays when people are so occupied with 
their shopping, and those who attended listened to an ex- 
cellent trio of artists: Marie Novello, Welsh pianist; 
Laurence Leonard, tenor, and Kola Levienne, cellist. Each 
in his contribution to the program came in for his share of 
the afternoon’s honors and many were impressed with the 
fact that the combination was a delightful one. The artists 
are young, of pleasing personality and very talented. 

Miss Novello opened the program with the Chopin 
polonaise in A flat, which she played beutifully. She is 
indeed a splendid artist, being finely equipped technically. 
She has great power and yet plays the delicate passages 
with ease and grace. Possessing much temperament she 
colors her work vividly, at all times holding her listeners’ 
attention. In the Poldini Poupee Valsante and the Men- 
delssohn andante and rondo capriccioso, she increased the 
favorable impression made earlier and was obliged to give 
an extra number. Her final group contained a first time 
Echoes of Cuba (H. O. Osgood) and Cyril Scott’s Nigger 
Dance. This was Miss Novello’s second appearance under 
the auspices of Conductor and Mrs. William Rogers Chap- 
man, for she appeared earlier this season with marked 
success as soloist at the Maine Festival. She is indeed an 
addition to any program. 

Laurence Leonard, who sang previously with the Rubin- 
stein Club as a baritone, made his appearance this time as 
a tenor, having since developed that quality of voice. It 
is a remarkable tenor of rich, beautiful quality, with 
amazingly powerful top notes. He sang the E Lucevan le 
Stelle from Tosca admirably, winning the enthusiasm of 
the audience at once. For his encore he sang Bemberg’s 
II Neige, showing his ability to sing a graceful, French 
song with equal charm. Mr. Leonard’s diction is unusually 
good and he sings with marked style and telling effect. 
For his second contribution he sang delightfully Quilter’s 
Song of the Blackbird, O Tan-Face Prairie Boy (Ivor 
Novello) and Nichavo (Mana—Zucca.) His encores this 
time were Bless You (Ivor Novello) and Tommy Lad. Mr. 
Leonard’s singing will long be remembered by those who 
heard him. 

Kola Levienne, 
cellist of the first rank. 
and his work is at all times delightful. 
rich one and his bowing agile and easy. He played num- 
bers by Glazounoff, Popper, MacDowell, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Dvorak, being called upon to give several additional 
selections. 

Blair Neale, added to the enjoyment of the program 
through his musiciansly and sympathetic accompaniments 
for Messrs. Leonard and Levienne. 

Mrs. Chapman announced that she was about to leave for 
a trip to Florida and wished those present a happy Christ- 
mas and prosperous New Year. She spoke of the work the 
club will do for the poor children at Christmas, not for- 
getting the blind. Then Mr. Chapman was called upon to 
say a few words which, being of a humorous vein, put the 
audience in a merry frame of mind. All in all, the after- 
noon was a delightful one. 


Thursday Musical Circle Studying Slavic 
Music 


Slav Music and Its Contribution to the Western World 
is the topic being studied this season by the Thursday Mu- 
sical Circle of Brooklyn, of which Mrs. Herbert C. Keith 
is president. Programs are given at the homes of various 
members on an average of twice a month. At the opening 
meeting, October 19, Polish, Bohemian and Hungarian 
folk songs and dances were given. Chopin’s works oc- 
cupied the two November afternoons, and for the evening 
meeting of December 7, to which outside guests were in- 
vited, Ashley Pettis, pianist, gave a miscellaneous. pro- 
gram. 

Dvorak and Liszt will be the subjects in January. Cele- 
brated teachers (Heller, Dussek, Kullak, Hummel, Mo- 
scheles, Herz, Dreyschock and Leschetizky) is to be the 
subject for the meeting of February 8, and well known 
pianists (Bendel, de Kontski, Moszkowski, Joseffy, Mo- 
scheles, Philipp and Xaver Scharwenka, Zichy, Paderewski, 
Hofmann and Dohnanyi) of February 15.  Violinists 
( Wieniawski, Remenyi, Hubay, Kubelik, Heifetz and Fibich), 
American pupils of Liszt (William Mason, Huss, Sherwood, 
Lang, Liebling, Perry, Hoffman), American composers, 
American pupils of Dvorak (Shelley, Camp, W. A. Fisher 
and Loomis), Opera and opera singers (de Reszke, Sem- 
brich, Destinn and Gluck) and orchestral music and con- 
ductors (Goldmark, Weingartner, Nicode and Stokowski) 
are all to be given special attention. 

The officers of the club are: Mrs. Herbert C. Keith, 
president; Mrs. Willard B. Nelson, vice-president; Mrs. 
*. E. Judd, secretary; Mrs. W. L. Banta, treasurer; Mrs. 
H. D. Brundage, librarian; advisory board—Mrs. Williard 
B. Nelson, Mrs. H. D. Brundage, and Mrs. Alfred T. 
Robinson; program committee—Mrs. Alfred T. Robinson, 

Mrs. Howard D. Bruudane and Mrs. W. LeRoy Goghill; 
treasurer, French Orphans Fund, Mrs. Avery M. Scher- 
merhorn; publicity chairman, Mrs. Clarence D. Pollack. 


the third of the young artists, is a 
Technically he lacks nothing, 
His tone is a big, 








Activities of Seismit-Doda Artists 


Bettina Nelli, soprano, pupil of A. Seismit-Doda, ap- 
peared as Santuzza in a performance of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana by the Brooklyn Opera Company, at the Montauk 
Theater, in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the evening of December 
10. Miss Nelli’ s tones were mellow, she showed a masterly 
control over her voice of wide range, and reflected great 
credit on her mentor. She also did fine work histrionically. 
According to the Brooklyn Standard Union, “Bettini Nelli 
and Augusto Ordognez stopped the show with their splendid 
singing in their duo prior to the Intermezzo of Cavalleria.” 

Helene Marshall, mezzo soprano, (Mrs. Albert J. Rifkind 
in private life) appeared for the Consumptives’ Jewish Aid 
Society’s opening meeting and Installation of Officers at 
the Garfield Place Temple, Brooklyn, Tuesday, December 
12. She sang Vissi d’arte (from Tosca), For You Alone 
and Old or Young, a charming song by Seismit-Doda, which 
she was compelled to repeat. Miss Marshall sang on 
December 18 in Flatbush for the Midwood Manor Asso- 
ciation. She was heard in opera selections and her encores 
included, among others, Kiss Me Again, Good Bye, by 
Maestro Seismit-Doda, This young singer is very much 
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in demand. She possesses a resonant mezzo soprano voice 

of very fine quality, and is one of many artists who 

hl great credit to the teaching of Maestro Seismit- 
oda. 

Marianne Vota, another Seismit-Doda artist, sang re- 
cently at a reception given in her honor by Mrs. Raymond 
Van Sickler at her beautiful residence on Riverside Drive. 
Mme. Vota scored her usual success with her audience, for 
hers is a rare contralto voice backed by fine artistry. 


Mme. Walska Buys Paris Theater 


A dispatch from Paris, dated December 15, states that 
Ganna Walska, wife of Harold F. McCormick of Chicago, 
has purchased the controlling interest in the Theatre des 
Champs-Elysees. She holds the majority of the preferred 
shares, which carry with them the voting power. The 
common stock, which has no voting power, is held by 
William Vanderbilt, Otto H. Kahn, James Hazen Hyde, 
the estate of the late James A. Stillman and Percy Peixotto. 
Their interests do not exceed 1,200,000 francs, pre-war 
value, while the total investment is upward of 5,000,000 
francs, pre-war value. 

Mme. Walska and her husband, Harold F. McCormick, 
will sail for the United States on the Homeric, January 
3. Upon their arrival Mme. Walska will begin an ex- 
tensive concert tour. It is stated that she will return to 
Paris in the Spring and appear ‘there at the Opéra in 
Rigoletto, Romeo and Juliet, Thais and Pagliacci. Mme. 
Walska states that her purchase of the Theatre des Champs- 
Elysees is merely in the nature of an investment and that 
she has no intention of singing in opera there with her 
own company. 


Behymer Resigns as Orchestra Manager 


‘L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles’ musical impresario and for 
the last few years manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of that city, has just resigned from that position. In an- 
nouncing his resignation, Mr. Behymer wrote to the MUSICAL 
Courter as follows: “I find the outside work I am doing 
in the upbuilding of the courses and clubs in the Southwest 
is growing so strong that it will be necessary for me to 
devote at least fifty per cent. of my time on the road from 
now on. The Philharmonic Orchestra has grown to that 
point where it does not need me as sponsor any longer, 
but the clubs and my outside work do need me. The men 
and Conductor Rothwell have been engaged for the coming 
two years, and Mr. Clark has again assumed the deficit for 
the next five year period, so they do not need me longer. 
I feel I have performed my bit in the upbuilding of this 
organization, so I am resigning as manager and can now 
devote my time to the artists and those who need me far 
more than the orchestra.” 


Xmas Service in East. Orange, N. J. 


On Sunday afternoon, December 17, at the East Orange 
High School, the sixth Christmas service of the Com- 
munity Chorus of the Oranges, was held with the following 
soloists: Lotta Madden, soprano; Alice Louise Mertens, 
contralto; Fred Patton, bass, and Robert Barnhart, tenor. 
These singers were heard in some well chosen Christmas 
carols and a portion of Handel’s Messiah. 

Miss Madden’s sweet, clear, soprano voice made a most 
favorable impression in her solo numbers, particularly in 
the I Know That My Redeemer Liveth. Miss Mertens, 
possessing a contralto voice of rich, mellow quality, which 
she uses with taste and finish, handled her parts admirably, 
also sharing in the audience’s favor. None the less success- 
ful was Fred Patton, who is a past master as far as The 
Messiah is concerned. He has sung in it upon numerous 
occasions and always with success. 


Another New York Recital for Matzenauer 


After many requests Margaret Matzenauer will again 
appear in recital in New York City, at Carnegie Hall. 
This will be the first recital given by the singer in New 
York in three years, and will take place on Wednesday 
evening, January 17. She has been asked to sing certain 
songs, and strange to say the requests did not include one 
for the modern English ballad or popular type. Most of 
them were for a repetition of Russian and French songs. 
Accordingly, Mme. Matzenauer will include among other 
numbers Debussy’s La Chevelure and Grechaninoff’s Steppe. 
There will be several new La Forge songs on the program. 


Barclay pee for Chrstmas 


John Barclay will not spend Christmas Eve at home this 
year. He has been engaged to sing in The Messiah with 
the Apollo Club of Chicago, on that evening. But Mr. Bar- 
clay’s appearances in Chicago have made him_so popular 
in that city that he looks forward to a Merry Christmas. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


From December 21 to January 4 





Barclay, John: Levitzki, Miscna: 


Chicago, Ill., Dec, 24. Cleveland, Ohio, Jan, 4. 
Calve, Emma: Maier, Guy: 
Altoona, Pa., Dec, 27. Pittsfield, Mass,, Dee. 29. 


Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 3, 


Marsh, Helena: 
Washington, Pa., Dec. 21. 
Moiseiwitsch, Benno: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 4. 
Paderewski, Ignace: 
Burlington, Vt., Dec, 22 
Portland, Me., Dee, 29. 
Mass., Dec, 31. 


Chaliapin, Feodor: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 
Wheeling, W. Va., Poa 4. 

Cortot, Alfred: 
St. Louis, Mo., 2-23. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 29-30. 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 4 

Crooks, Richard: 


Worcester, Mass., Dec. 28. Boston, Lass. 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite: Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 3. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 3. Pattison, Lee: 
Pittsfield, Mass., Dec. 29. 


Dobkin, Dimitry: 


Toronto, Canada, Jan. 4. 


Garrison, Mabel: 
Chicago, Ill., Dee, 28. 


Gerardy, Jean: 


Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 3 


Patton, Fred: 
Worcester, Mass., Dec, 28. 


Rubinstein, Erna: 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 4. Kansas City, Kans,, Dec. 22. 
Hackett, Charles: St. Denis, Ruth: 
Denver, Colo., Jan. 4. Denver, Colo., Dec, 26-27, 
Col, Sprin s, Colo,, Dec. 28. 


Hempel, Frieda: 
Wilmington, Del., Dec, 28. 
Hinshaw’s Cox and Box Co.: Springfield, Ill, Jan, 1. 


* Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 2, 
McGehee, Ark., Jan. 1. Toledo, Ohio, = 3. 


Homer, La., an, 2, 
Shawn, Ted: 


Pueblo, Colo., Dec. 29 
Hutchinson, Kans., Dec. 30, 


Haynesville, La., Jan. 3. 


Ruston, La., Jan. 4. Denver, Colo., Dec. 26-27. 
Howell, Dicie: Colo. Springs, Colo., Dec, 28. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec, 27. Pueblo, Cole... Dec. 29, 

: : utchinson, Kans., Dec, 30. 
Irish Regiment Band: | Springfield, Ill, Jan. 1. 
Houston, Texas, Jan. 2. Toledo, Ohio, Jan, 2-3, 


Johnson, Edward: 
Cleveland, Ohio., Dec. 

Konecny, Joseph: 
Neodesha, Kans., Dec. 21. 

Kraft, Arthur: ‘ S 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 2 
Land, Harold: Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Boston, Mass., Dec. 31. 


White Plains, N. Y., Dee. 24. 


Telmanyi, Emil: 
Omaha, Nebr., Jan. 3. 


Thibaud, Jacques: 


Bbiledeiphia, Pa., Dec. 22-23. 
ous, Mo., Dec, 29-30. 


28-30. 


McCormack Gone Abroad 


John McCormack, with Edwin Schneider, his accom- 
panist, sailed ‘for rememagen last Saturday, December 
16, on the S. S. Majestic fe will go first to London and 


spend Christmas with Mrs. McCormack and their two 
children who are in school in England. Soon after, he 
and Mrs. McCormack will leave for the Riviera to spend 
the rest of the winter. Mr. McCormack will appear in opera 
at Monte Carlo. 

On the evening before hisdeparture, the Catholic Club 
gave a reception for him at its club house on Central Park 
South. Archbishop Hayes, Bishop Dunn, Mgr. Lavelle and 
a large number of friends and acquaintances of Mr. McCor 
mack were present. The tenor not only sang a few of his 
famous songs, but also made a carefully prepared speech 
that was warmly received. Reinald Werrenrath, the bari- 
tone, sang, as did Marion Telva, of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Joseph Hollman, cellist, contributed solos. 

Mr. McCormack expects to include a visit to Ireland in 
his itinerary, and to sing in Dublin, giving his services for 
the benefit of two important local charities. He will not 
return to the United States until October of 1923. 


Betsy Lane Shepherd Wins Wilkes-Barre 


“Betsy Lane Shepherd sang last evening into the affections 
of her host of admiring friends amid a most encouraging 
and inspiring environment. There was nothing lacking 
in the warmth of the reception given to the soloist. The 
Temple was filled to the limit of its seating capacity. As 
the recital proceeded, Mrs. Shepherd's singing won the 
affections of the audience until appreciation grew to such 


proportions her absence from the platform was scarcely 
permitted.” Such was the statement of the Wilkes-Barre 
Record, December 5, after the soprano had sung there as 


soloist with the Mozart Choral the preceding day 








ORRISON, MARGERY 
Operatic Coach—Conductor’s As- 
sistant and repetiteur 
Piano Conductor 
On tour Orpheum Circuit with Doree 
Operalog 








RAYIMVION 


Aare 


SOPRANO aig 3d rom, Stam, N.Y 
Concerts—Recitals. , Ma". Sesmeretita Musica! Bureau 


1426 Broadway New York City 








STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


TEACHER OF SINCINC 


NEW YORK: 125 East 37th Street, 
Tuesdays, nays and Thursdays. 
BOSTO N: 6 Newbury Street, 
4 Fridays and Saturdays. 


Choral Director Society of the Friends of Music of New York, Boston Symphony Orchestra, Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 








(Victor Records) 





DE LUCA 


Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Available for concerts from April 26 to June 1, 1923 
also from October 1 to November 5 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


L. G. Breid and Paul Longone— Associates 
1461 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Knabe Piano) 
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AMA. GRIFFITH 
ESSA" seRAUS ree Sgn ‘nt eer pends as 


Studios: 518 West 624 &t., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


S. 
BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 145rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 


DR. CHERUBINO RAFFAELLI 
From Royal Conservatory, Florence, Italy 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND PIANO 
602 Weet 137th Street, New York City Telephone Audubon 5669 
COLORATURA 

NO 


: ALLABACH 22232" 











Personal Address: 710 Madison A Toledo, 0. 
Management: LOUIS B 





GIUSEPPE BOGHETT] wstect'tyertentin et to 


Vecal Stadies: 1710 Chestaat Strest 122 Sernapie Hall 
Philadelphia. P. New York 


a, Fae 
Choral Music, 


Hall (=~. 
Wiliams. BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 187 West 86th &t., New York. Tel. Schuyler 10099 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 
We, 


MARIE SUNDELIUS senne 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: : 
GAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





Walier 
Geary 














Edwin Franko Goldman 
CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
A Symphony Orchestra in Brase”’ Columbia University Concerts 
P I add 202 Ri ide Drive, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL, BUREAU, New York 


: 0’C QUIRKE 


Address: 64 West 82nd Street, New York 


DAN BEDDOE 


TENOR 


Voice Culture—Reclitals and Oratorio 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Cincinnati, Ohio 


vy: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Bullding—114-116 East 85th Street 
Cond enh’ Sor te B Spo in all branches of Music 
jucted same foremost conservatory. 
” Over 40 eminent 
v cal Dep epeyprncece one od Ban, Ben 
Vocal Students “heve exception good opportunity for Grand 
and acting. 
Terms reasonabie. 


GEORGE S. MADDEN 


BARITONE 
Master Singer 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


“He displayed to advantage his ex- 
cellent diction and artistic sensibility.” 
-—New York American. 


GEORGE H. LAWSON, Manager 


267 Macon St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone 7992-W Decatur 











Voice Placement 
and Opera Class 


Telephone 5880 Schuyler 
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THE SECRET OF SINGING HIGH TONES 


PART II 


By Frederic Freemantel 
Copyrighted, 1922, by The Musical Courier Company. 


Brother Tenors—I must still address myself primarily to 
you for a while; other voices can wait, but we tenors cannot 
wait, for there may be right at this moment some young tenor 
with all the necessary artistic ability and musical fitness, 
simply lacking the high tones that would perhaps give him 
to the world of song as a “chosen son,” with all the rewards 
that are thrown to tenors of the golden top tones. So, 
brother tenors, I want first to ask you if you really do 
understand the financial value of these top tones which 
only a few seem to possess? Let me just tell you right 
here just how the “lack” of those top tones lost a good 
tenor about $500,000, probably more. But these are the 
facts and they are true. He was a tenor who had a good 
voice and was doing some good work with limited range; 
he could get a good G usually, but that was his limit, and all 
the rest of his upper tones he always took in a beautiful 
“falsetto.” This man was engaged by a very large and 
prominent phonograph company to sing good songs in 
English and also to make some operatic arias in English. 
(This was about sixteen years ago.) This was the time 
when few of the good singers used their own names when 
they made phonographic records. This tenor had been sing- 
ing most of the arias, but, as he and the phonograph company 
soon found, you cannot fool any recording instrument; it 
was apparently ®asy to sing these arias in lower keys and 
get all the vocal effects in falsetto when before the public, 
but the recording laboratory soon proved that this tenor had 
not the voice for the kind of work that the company wanted. 
Even for the work he did do he was paid a very nice fee. 
But another tenor had to be found whose voice had the 
high tones necessary for the work. This man that was 
later engaged, had all those glorious top tones that just 
seem to be there naturally; he had always had them, his 
troubles were in his low tones only. He was often asked 
“how he produced these top tones,” but with all his great 
ability he was not able to tell “how it was done;” he said 
that “he just sang them.” The fee that this man has 
collected from this phonograph company up to the present 
time has been at least half a million dollars and probably 
much more. I have no means of giving the exact figures, but 
two years ago his wife showed a friend of mine a check 
from this phonograph company, representing it as the regu- 
‘lar “six months’ royalty check.” This check was for over 
$57,000. Think of it; over fifty-seven thousand dollars as 
six months’ royalty. What must have been the total for 
ten or fifteen years’ work? So this other tenor, in my 
mind, is fully justified when he says that the lack of good, 


big, resonant high tones has cost him over half a million 
dollars. That is, I feel free to say, the price that is paid 
by many tenors because they lack the real upper tones. 
providing, of course, musicianship, ability and other things 
being equal. Then what does the same lack of high tones 
mean to you thousands of tenors all over the world, who 
are struggling through a precarious existence with the “joy- 
ful agony” of being compelled to sing again and again, 
never doing yourself justice, with your “desire for expres- 
sion” never realized to its fullest, because your freedom of 
expression is so restricted that all your listeners realize, 
as you do perhaps yourself, that the lack of high tones 
deters you from being the artist you desire to be. Yet 
with the proper high tones, with all the glorious soul ex- 
pression they allow, you, too, could also be acclaimed as one 
of - successful tenors of the country and perhaps of the 
world. 

It has been with a great deal of prayerful and diligent 
study that I have worked out this discovery that I have 
made, The Secret of Singing High Tones, and it must 
be a secret, because I chased all around the world and could 
not find it. It has taken me a good many years to perfect 
and prepare it so that I can impart it with the ability to get 
others to understand it thoroughly, because I did not want 
to make it public until such time as I was sure that I could 
prove my claims in every way. We have all had the ex- 
perience of knowing some one who claimed he “knew how,” 
etc., but we also have had the disappointment, too, of find- 
ing that no one really did show us how to get over our 
difficulties. I did not want to be caught in any position 
where I could not “make good.” So I set out to master 
this revelation with the view of being able to explain and 
demonstrate it in every way. I am very grateful to 
be able to say that I have so studied and mastered it that 
it is a joy to prove and demonstrate every claim I make. 
You tenors, I can show you with my own voice just how 
to prevent the high tones, then I can show you just what 
to do, and if God intended you to have high tones they will 
be found in a very few minutes, and remember I speak as 
a tenor, who until recently had been denied these upper 
tones, and I know just what a tenor should know and do. 
But is it not a very bitter thought to realize that the lack of 
high tones may be costing you a lot of money, as it did the 
tenor I have told you about in this article? 

High tones will never be gotten out of books, and in my 
next article I will tell you why. 

(To be continued) 





Soames to eee received be ay ent od 
pu as promptly as possible. e large num 
of inquiries and the fimitation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Tue Gictt PRONUNCIATION. 


“Someone told me there was a way to pronounce the name of 
the Metropolitan tenor, Gigli, that was not only correct but quite 
easy. Will you tell me core it is done? The way I hear it 
often is ‘Giggly’ and that does not sound to me like an Italian 
name, but I do not know the language. Thank you.” 

The Information Bureau is almost tempted to insert a standin, 
notice at the head of this column awael to the pronunciation o 
the name of Mr. Gigli, as many similar requests have been received. 
Quite easy and simple it is. Just remember that the G has the 
sound of J to begin with, making the first syllable of the name 
Jeel, then the li as if it was a y with an e attached, ye—the whole 
turning out Jeel-ye, and there you have it just as Mr. Gigli pro- 
nounces it. Jsually in pronouncing either French or’ Italian it is 
well to remember that the vowel i becomes e. There are some very 
simple rules regarding letters, especiall vowels, and their pronun- 
ciation—rules that do not apply to English, of course, but for 
French and Italian, the two languages most used by singers, if the 
way of using the vowels is memorized, a simple matter, it is quite 
easy to apply those rules when required. 


Pustic ScnHoo. Music Course. 


“I should like information concerning the best material in 
Public School Music course and sight singing classes. Will 
you please write to me at the above address, giving me the 
names of books used, charts and any other material required 
and where the same may be obtained? Thanking you for an 
early reply.” 

It is very interesting to have such an inquiry from far Japan 
and the following list covers the gubjest. “Assembly Sings for 
Every Occasion’’ and “High School Songs for Every Occasion,” 
both published by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 11 Union Square, 
New York City; “Progressive Music Course,” Silver, Burdett, 
41 Union Square, West, New York City; ‘Educational Music 
Course,” Ginn & Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, ass. ; 
“Hollis Dann Music Course,” American Book Company, 100 Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. Hinds, ng og & Eldredge will 
have a new course ready some time in the late spring. It would 
be advisable to write to them asking for further information. 


Noses. 


“I am taking singing lessons but have difficulty. sometimes 
in a tone which it seems hard for me to overcome, My teacher 
tries to show me what is wrong, but I do not understand the 
way to use my voice. It is suggested that I should have the 
operation on my nose that so many gore have had performed 
since Dr. Holbrook Curtis recommended it so highly, but I do 
not wish to try the experiment fearing it may not help me and 
perhaps hurt my voice. Can you tell me whether that operation 
is really necessary, or if it ever does hurt the voice? A 
physician says there is nothing the matter with my nose, but 
my teacher wants me to have it done.’’ 

If you have consulted a physician and there’ is nothing obstruct- 
ing your nose, why have an operation? If you have an x-ray 
taken and your nose is perfectly normal, there does not seem any 
reason for trying experiments on it. Dr. Curtis, whom the writer 
knew personally, would never have recommended any operation 
until he was thorough! convinced that it was required. e was 
among the first to perform such an operation, but never unneces- 
sarily, you may be sure, nor without knowing the exact conditions 
of the nose. 

CoLoraATURA SOPRANO. 


“Please tell me the meaning of coloratura soprano. Also, 
is it greater than lyric soprano? Will you also tell me which 
is ‘king’ of instruments, the violin or piano? We had an 


arg t about these questions in our home, and as we con- 








sider the Musica Courier a world wide authority, we are 


asking you to answer our questions. 


A coloratura soprano is one whose voice is very flexible and 
executes runs, trills and what may be called florid music with 
ease and enn The two words, coloratura and lyric, are al- 
most interchangeable when describing a voice. It cannot be said 
that one is greater than the other, they are practically the same. 
The distinction between soprano voices is usually expressed by 
coloratura and dramatic, the latter voice being much heavier and 
not well adapted to the runs and. trills belonging to the lyric 
style of music. — 

As for which is the king of instruments, no one ever considered 
the piano as holding that position, so it must be the violin. 


Boru. 


“I am about to take up the study of piano and music. Can 
you tell me which is the correct way of reading the notes, for 
instance, do, re, mi, fa, or C, D, E, etc.?” 

As you are to study piano, you will use the letters in prefer- 
ence to the syllables for in reading music for instruments the 
letters are used. You understand, or will when you commence 
studying seriously, that the letters a, b, c, d, etc., do not change 
their places but are always in a fixed ition. 0, re, mi, ete., 
are moved about according to the key in which they are written, 
that | is, Do is movable, consequently its followers are movable. 
“Do” may in the scale on © or any other of the seven follow- 
ing letters, his is a rather crude way of explaining it perhaps, 
but you will understand it as soon as you begin playing scales in 
your piano lessons. For singing, which will not interest you if 
you do not study it, the movable “Do” is the key note of the scale 
in which the song is written, and if the melody is transposed, the 
“Do” is transferred to the key note of whatever “key” in which 
the song is written, 


Annie Louise David Resumes Teaching Here 
_Annie Louise David, the harpist, has returned to New 
York and has re-opened her studios for teaching. Miss 
David played last week at the Town Hall. 





CURRENT PRIZES 


Contest for young artists of Greater Chicago (i. ¢., 
Cook County) in piano, voice and iota ates the 
gear of = — Cerne Monae ians, with 
he co-operation of t icago Orchestral Associa- 
tion and Frederick Stock. Entrance to contest closes 
ey 1. Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary, 1427 Kim- 
all Hall, Chicago, II. 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY’S 
POPULARITY INCREASES 


Other Musical Notes 

Cincinnati, Ohio, December 2.—The steadily increasing 
popularity of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra is a 
marked compliment to both the new director, Fritz Reiner, 
and the members of the orchestra. At the last pair of 
an oe? concerts, given at Emery Auditorium on No- 
vember 24 and 25, the program was appealing, being neither 
too long nor too limited. There was variety that sufficed 
to please all who had the good fortune to be present. The 
first number was made up of four Character Pieces, by 
Arthur Foote, based on the Omar Khayyam poem. These 
were followed by a harp solo by Joseph Vito, a member 
of the orchestra. Mr. Vito has been heard in the past at 
popular concerts given by the Symphony Orchestra, but 
this was the first time that he has appeared on a symphony 
program as soloist. His rendition of the difficult piece was 
a treat. He was given an enthusiastic ovation, and was 
compelled to respond with two encores, both being played 
without accompaniment. The orchestra played with much 
beauty the third symphony in D major by Glazounoff. 
Mr, Reiner gave it a very painstaking reading, bringing 
out the various effects in a way that were enjoyed to the 
utmost. It was a pleasing finale to a concert that was in 
all respects most enjoyable, demonstrating effectively the 
conductor’s fine art. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra made a brief tour 
during the week of November 27, playing at Rockford, IIL, 
on November 27, and at Madison, Wis., on November 28. 


OrHerR Musica Notes. 


The first of the artist series to be given this season was 
enjoyed on the evening of November 22, at Music Hall, 
when Geraldine Farrar gave a concert. She was assisted 
by Henry Weldon, baritone, and Claude Gotthelf, accom- 
panist. Madame Farrar was best in a group of French 
songs. Special mention must be made of the fine work of 
Henry Feldon, bass, who sang a group of French songs, 
and an aria; and several selections played by Joseph Mal- 
kin, cellist. The accompaniments furnished by Claude 
Gotthelf were admirable. 

An evening of Russian music was thoroughly enjoyed on 
November 23, at Conservatory Hall, Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, when a program was rendered by Dan Bed- 
doe, tenor, and Louis Saverne, pianist, both of whom are 
members of the faculty of the institution. One feature of 
the concert was a number of songs sung by Mr. Beddoe 
that had not been heard here before. He rendered these 
songs with fervor and brought out the beauties in each. 
The playing of Mr. Saverne proved him an artist. His 
various numbers were excellently interpreted. The accom- 
paniments for Mr. Beddoe were delightfully played by Mrs. 
Thomie Prewett Williams. 

An enjoyable feature of the weekly meeting of the Op- 
timists’ Club on November 25, at the College of Music, 
when they were guests of the trustees, was a concert. Sev- 
eral delightful numbers were rendered by Margaret Quinn 
Finney, pianist; Celeste Bradley violinist, and Eulah Cor- 
nor, contralto. The guests of honor of this occasion were 
Frank van der Stucken, conductor of the May Music Fes- 
tival, who was formerly musical director of the College 
of Music, and Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. The members of the Optimists’ Club 
were welcomed by President R. F. Balke, in the name of 
the trustees, and a very enjoyable time was spent. 

A choral concert was given on November 27 by the Men- 
delssohn Singing Society, under the direction of Leo Thuis, 
at Music Hall. The occasion was a special feature of the 
Auto Accessories and Radio Exposition. The soloists were 
Mary Ann Kauffman-Brown, soprano, and Joseph Schenke, 
tenor. The fine program was much enjoyed by a large 
number. 

A recital was given in the Odeon on November 26 by 
Giuseppe Carolo, a young Italian tenor who came to Amer- 
ica from Milan some months ago to engage in concert 
work. He has given concerts in a number of cities. The 
concert was enjoyed and he was assisted by Eulah Cornor, 
contralto, and George Segers, baritone, from the class of 
Giacinto Gorno, of the College of Music. ; 

The First Presbyterian Orchestra, composed of fifty-six 
pieces, and under the direction of George R. Myers, gave 
a concert in the new Hoffman School auditorium, Novem- 
ber 26. The program was varied and pleasing. 

Virginia Gilbert, pianist, a pupil of Albino Gorno, and 
Karl Payne, violinist, a pupil of William Morgan Knox, 
of the College of Music, gave a joint concert in Hamilton, 
Ohio, on November 22. ‘ 

Hazel Brewsaugh, a pupil of Lillian Arkell Rixford, of 
the College of Music, has been appointed organist of the 
Price Hill Presbyterian Church, 

Lorie King, assisted by a number of students of the 
College of Music, including William Charles Stoess, Ed- 
ward Johanning, Rosemary Ellerbrock and Mary Swainey, 
gave a musicale for the Cecilians in Washington Court 
House, Ohio, on November 23 : : 

Rebekah, a cantata by Barnaby, was given in the Wyo- 
ming Presbyterian Church on November 26, under the 
direction of Lillian Arkell Rixford, of the College of 
Music faculty, who is organist of the church. | ; 

A song service was given by the vested choir. of Christ 
Church on November 26. There were sixty voices, under 
the direction of Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, organist. Ruth 
Heubach and Fenton Pugh were the soloists. _ 

The Norwood Musical Club presented a delightful pro- 
gram at the Carnegie Library Auditorium on November 28, 
Mrs. Charles L. Hess, chairman. 

Laura Thompson, a pupil of Thomas James Kelley of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has returned home after 
a several weeks’ engagement as soloist for an evangelical 
meeting in Clarksburg, W. Va. ae, 

The College of Music Orchestra, under the direction of 
Adolph Hahn, gave a concert on November 28 in the Odeon. 
Among the features of the concert were the delightful 
organ selections by Rheinberger with orchestra accompani- 
ment. The soloist was J. Walter Devaux. 

A concert for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
Ireland was given by Emmet O’Toole, Irish tenor, at Emery 
Auditorium, on November 28. He was assisted by a num- 
ber of singers and dancers. 
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The annual memorial services for the Foresters were held 
at St. ‘Peter’s Cathedral by the choir, on November 26. 
The service was under the direction of John J. Fehring. 

John A. Hoffman, choir director of St. John’s Church, 


directed a choir of thirty voices, on November 26, in a : 


musical service. Leo Paalz is the organist. 

The Clifford Presbyterian Church children’s choir, under 
the direction of Beulah Davis, rendered a Thanksgiving 
cantata on November 26. 

Anna M. Lucas and Mary Louise Taney took part in a 
pleasing musical program given at the Hotel Sinton on 
November 20. 

The annual concert of the United Singers was given at 
Music Hall on November 26, under the direction of Louis 
Ehrgott. Ruth Morris, violinist, was the assisting soloist. 
She is an artist pupil of Adolph Hahn, of the College of 
Music. 

Minnie Tracey presented a delightful program at the 
Rockdale Temple on November 23, under the auspices of 
the.Council of Jewish Women. 

Grace G. Gardner, well known composer and teacher, 
with the assistance of a number of singers, gave an inter- 
pretation of Die Walkiire on November 28, at the Hotel 
Sinton. W. W. 


Arthur Van Eweyk Returns to Milwaukee 


Arthur Van Eweyk, the American bass-baritone, well 
known in Chicago and Milwaukee, has returned after 
thirty years’ residence in Europe to his native land, and 
will again make his home in Milwaukee. Except for a 
short tour in the Western American States during the 
1911-1912 season, when he received very favorable notices 
from the press of Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, etc., 
Mr. Van Eweyk’s career has been devoted to concert and 
oratorio singing in practically every country on the Conti- 
nent. Besides having given hundreds of song recitals, he 
has appeared in all the popular oratorios and choral works, 
including Haydn’s Creation (fifty times), Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew’s Passion (forty-seven times), Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony (forty-eight times), the Brahms and Verdi 
requiems (‘thirty and thirteen times respectively), etc. It 
is needless to say that he became well and very favorably 
known through this notable number of appearances, many 
of which were under the batons of such famous conductors 
as Nikisch, Mengelberg, Weingartner, D’Albert, Bruno 
Walter, Chevillard, Georg Schumann, Siegfried Ochs and 
other distinguished conductors. 

After such an abundance of golden experience and 
achievement, Mr, Van Eweyk must be assured of the warm- 
est kind of welcome in Milwaukee particularly and in 
America generally, 


Giochino Lombardo and His Work 


Giochino Lombardo, Italian vocal maestro, whose activi- 
ties in New York City during the past eight years gained 
for him a big following, contemplates giving a concert this 
season, on which occasion he will present a number of his 
artist pupils. 

Giovanni Grasso, dramatic tenor, who studied with Mr. 
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Lombardo in Naples for two years, is well known in Italy, 
where he appeared in many leading opera houses. Since lo- 
cating in New York, Signor Lombardo has won consider- 
able success in training the voices of many young singers, 
among them Beavis Cowell, lyric soprano, who, after 
studying with Mr.. Lombardo almost two years, had accepted 
an engagement in London, England, where she is now ap- 


— - - _ " 





CHHY. G. LOMBARDI 


pearing. Other pupils who have been trained by Mr. Lom- 
bardo, and who were admired for their singing, are: Luigi 
D’Alvia, tenor; Michele Greco, tenor; William Aronson, 
baritone; Michael Keeley, baritone, and Marie Stewart, 
soprano. The latter, a pupil for the past two years, has 
developed a voice of great flexibility and richness in quality. 
She has appeared in many concerts, and last year filled the 
position as solo soprano at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Hempstead, L. I. Mr. Lombardo predicts a brilliant future 
for this young singer. 


Some of Richard Crooks’ Dates 


Richard Crooks, who made his debut with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra in Wagner music a short time ago, 
has been booked for recent and forthcoming appearances 
as follows: Rochester, November 29; Buffalo (Orpheus 
Society), December 4; Rubinstein Club (New York), De- 
cember 5; Port Chester (Summerfield M. E. Church), De- 
cember 17; Hotel Plaza (New York), December 9; Wor- 
cester, Mass. (The Messiah), December 28; Brooklyn 
(Baptist Temple), December 24; Port Chester (second visit 
in three weeks—The Messiah), January 4; Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, December 11-12; Baltimore (joint recital 
with Siloti), January 16; Keene, N. H., January 24. 
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ALFREDO CASELLA 
the Great Italian Pianist-Composer 


uses 
he Baldwin Pi 
While on my first concert tour in the United States, I feel more than anxious to express to 
you my opinion about the qualities of the Baldwin Piano. 


Your instruments have very deeply impressed me. 
more perfect than any of the others I have played on and the numerous delightful tone qualities 


It is impossible for me to find suitable words for describing to you how very much pleased 
I am for having the opportunity of playing on your instruments 
Most cordially yours, 


CheHaldwin Piano Company 


Denver 





I find the mechanism of your pianos far 
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St. Louis New York 


San Francisco 


Dallas 
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Devora Nadworney’s Fine Notices 


A contralto of dramatic quality, with high range, is 
Devora Nadworney, who is of far more than local im- 
portance. She won the prize in her class for her singing at 
the Tri-City Vocal Contest, National Musical Clubs, last 
year, and during her concert tour which followed, won 
many press praises, in part as follows: 

Miss Nadworney, who was soloist at one of the Rubinstein Club 
concerts last season, repeated the success of her previous appearance. 

Washington Times, Neseates 19. 
is not only gifted with a voice of rich tonal 

volume. but also possesses magnetic per- 
sonality that wins her au- 
dience before she opens her 
lips. — The puny Journal, 
November 22. 


Miss 
quality 


Nadworney 
and surprising 


Miss Nadworney sang in 
a manner that deli hted her 
large audience. e prob- 
ably never aa to better 
advantage, and her rich con- 
tralto voice enthralled the 
large audience. 

The brilliant feature of the 
evening was Miss Nadwor- 
ney’s rendition of Russian 
folk songs, When she ap- 
peared for the group of 
songs she completely won 
her audience by her costume, 
a hand-embroidered Russian 
yeasant gown. — Bayonne 
ne al News, November 22. 


She has a lovely contralto 
voice that is warmly colored, 
even in its scale, and ex- 
tremely flexible for a voice 
of its type. — Indianapolis 
Star, November 


Miss Nedweoner ossesses 
a voice of remarkable pow- 
er, range and depth. For 
one so young, she shows a 
surprising maturity in her 
interpretative methods, and 
her voice is of a quality and 
natural color to send her 
far on the path of success. 

Indianapolis News, No- 
vember 11. 

A powerful voice and a 
broad fluent style whose 
singing reminded one of 
Rosa Ponselle. — Philadel- 
phia Enquirer, April 12. 


Like a luminous star in 
the promise of music, 


NADWORNEY 8, 
of’ America came the ex- 


She sings in big form.—Wash- 


DEVORA 


quisite wre of Devora Nadworney. 
ington, D. Times, March 22. 


personality to a degree and of a sort unusual in one 
so young, iss Nadworney brought much more than her rich con- 
tralto to her singing. Her smooth, many-toned lower voice has 
remarkable resonance and her interpretative capacities are flexible.— 
Providence Journal, April 


Possessin 


This young woman is possessed of a rich mezzo voice, of great 
power and of a quality to at once interest one. Miss Nadworney’s 
vocal organ possesses remarkable flexibility, and soars like unto me 
most agile soprano prima donna, ‘The artist possesses a vivid 
sonality, . Her musical sense is very keen, and she makes or 
self clearly piectenn, when it comes to diction.—Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Gazette, April 2 

Miss ~ ll sang in concerts and recitals November 
3 in Montclair; November 10 in Indianapolis; November 18 
in Washington, D. C., and November 21 in Bayonne, N. 
J., with many flattering return engagements to come, some 


of them with orchestra. 


Richard Crooks Scores in Buffalo 


Richard Crooks, the young tenor who has sprung into 
big prominence recently, was soloist with the Buffalo 
Orpheus Society, December 4, singing Gounod’s Salut De- 
meure, songs by Gilbert, Rachmaninoff, Clarke, and encores. 
What Buffalo thought of his engaging personality and fine 
voice may be gathered from the following: 

The soloist, Mr. Crooks, a newcomer to the local concert stage, 
offered first the aria Salut Demeure, Chaste et Pure, from Faust, 
an excerpt not often used for concert purposes, In this aria the 
young tenor did some of his best singing of the evening, disclos- 
ing a voice of naturally fine qualit le ge in timbre and of 
true, lyric type. He is a singer i manly presence and sincere 
purpose. He delivered the Gounod music in cultivated oy and 
with much feeling, and he was so enthusiastically applauded that 
he was obliged to grant two extra offerings-. . . He further penaee 
in a group of songs by Harry Gilbert, Rachmaninoff and Clarke, 
and again was called upon for a double encore.—Buffalo News. 


This young man, a church choir tenor, has a_ splendid vocal 
equipment. this voice is very powerful and of beautiful, liquid 
quality. Indeed, it is sometimes almost overwhelming in__ its 
tremendous outpouring of tone, but that is only the excess of a 
merit. Mr, Crooks gave a delightful delivery of the Faust air, 
Salut Demeure, Chaste et Pure, singing it with much refinement of 
style, with excellent French diction and with tasteful interpre- 
tative art. His exuberant utterance of the Prize song from the 
Mastersingers, an encore, made imperative a second encore, which 
he sang to the chorus. Later the tenor was heard in a song group 
by Harry M. Gilbert, Rachmaninoff and Robert Clarke, after 
which Quilter’s Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal, made a charming 
encore, followed again by a second. Mr. Crooks is unquestionably 
a rising star on the musical horizon.—Buffalo Express. 


Widespread Acclamation for Ponselle 
Wherever Rosa Ponselle has touched in her concert tour 
this fall—and she has covered almost the entire country 
except the Pacific Coast—the notices of her singing have 


been extraordinarily complimentary. Here are three of 


them chosen at random: 

It was Rosa Ponselle night at Parson's Theater last evening. The 
Meriden young woman oo only a comparatively. foot time "S: 
was suddenly over-night catapulted to a world wide fame at 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, was the central figure in 
what was probably the greatest ovation tendered to a singer in 
staid old Hartford in many a day—Hartford Times. 


To an audience which sat spellbound, Rosa Ponselle, of gifted 
voice, sang at the Auditorium ursday night. <4 is probably the 
greatest dramatic soprano ever heard in St. comp iss Ponselle 
is a delight, She sang with consummate # ully measuring up 
to the growing reputation which critics have given her everywhere. 
Connoisseurs of voice, vocal teachers, students, and the average 
concert-goer were alike thrilled by her artistry—So. Joseph (Mo.) 


Gazette, 


Rich beauty of voice, charm of personality and appearance, and 
an quecmpanianent that supplied the requisite background com- 


bined last evening to perfect one of the most brilliant concerts ever 
given in Lynchburg when Rosa Ponselle, prima donna dramatic 
soprano of the menos Opera Company, appeared at the City 
Auditorium assisted filliam Tyroler, pianist, and former 
assistant conductor = va ‘Metsopelitan. A program ranging from 
Gates melodies, through the lighter classics to the arias of 
Jerdi, gave ample opportunity for the exercise of the talents 
which the singer demonstrated to such gifted advantage.—Lynch- 
burg (Va.) News. 


Joseph Malkin Proves Favorite on Farrar Tour 


As assisting artist to Geraldine Farrar on tour, Joseph 
Malkin, the cellist, is proving a great favorite. About 
his splendid playing, the critics had the following to say: 

Joseph Malkin, cellist, displayed an unusually sympathetic qual- 
ity in his tones. He scored big, and following the Hungarian 
Rhapsodie, he was complimented with something of an ovation. His 
encore, Beethoven’s Minuet in G, was a gem in its rendition.— 
Anaconda Standard, October 25. 


He is a wonderful artist, ‘and his ready response to insistent 
demands for more was indeed a very pee feature of the con- 
cert.—Butte (Mont.) Miner, October 2 


Mr. ‘tone | 
with artistic ideas of interpretation; he, too, 
and had to respond to encores. -Manitoba Free Press, 


October 28, 


Mr. Malkin 
with much _ brilliance 
Popper.— Winnipeg 


Malkin had warm, rich tone and unfailing technic, combined 
was cordially received 
Winnipeg, 


layed like the ‘artist “ot experience he is and shone 
in a reading of a Hungarian Rhapsody by 
vening Tribune, October 28. 


In his shorter numbers, Romance sans Parole, by Malkin; Vito, 
by Popper, and La Source, Davidoff, the cellist dis layed a grace- 
ful esheets -iaemode (Minn.) Daily Star, November 2 

Joseph Malkin must be rated as one of the best cellists ever heard 
here, and the audience was not so impatient for Miss Farrar’s ap- 
yearance that it declined to demand a double encore.—~Decatur (lIIl.) 
ferald, November 15. 


Joseph Malkin 


cellist of beautiful tone production and artistic in- 
terpretations.~ Minneapolis (Minn.) Journal, 


November 2 


Mr. Malkin is a cellist who has a veritable violin virtuosity. He 
plays with meticulous care, and with a brilliance of technical 
radiance which does not interfere, but rather adds charm to his mu- 
sicianly interpretations, He is accurate in intonation, fleet of bow 
and finger and conscientiously regardful of all musical niceties. He 
has an amazing technic. His numbers and his mastery of the in- 
strument combined to give the audience a treat and to display the 
variety of musical possibilities of the cello.—Omaha (Neb.) Bee, 
November 4. 


The cellist played with be -autiful “tone with fine technic and inter- 
pretation.—Lincoln (Neb.) State Journal, November 8. 


The first number, First movement of concerto in A minor by 
Goltermann, was given by Mr. Malkin, a cellist of rare ability.- 
Lincoln (Neb.) Star, November 8. 


Hans Hess Wins Michigan Praise 


After appearing in joint recital in Benton Harbor 
Mich., November 21, Hans Hess received the following 
glowing tribute from the critic of the News-Palladium: 

Counter attractions and the promise of inclement weather had 
no deleterious effect on the attendance, as every seat in the First 
Congregational Church was taken before the time of opening the 
joint concert by Hans Hess, famous cellist, and Clarence Eidam, 
pianist, of Chicago, both of whom are well known throughout the 
country. Hans Hess is a wonder. There is no doubt about it. 
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An out-door man as well as a master. musician, he brought the 
verve and dash and splendor of his gift and training to the bow 
which he handled with a grace and skill as to hold his hearers 
spellbound. He gave distinction to the swinging melody of his 
selections, tem red at times with a_ sweet wistfulness, at once 
magnificent, brilliant and charming. Mr. Hess had with him his 
wonderful cello made by the great Carlo Bergonzi in 1751. Mr. 
Hess makes it speak, and won from it a tone, soft, smooth and 
ingratiating. He played with such a delicacy of feeling that those 
who heard him for the first time last evening were entranced and 
lifted to his mood. 


Recent Annie Louise David Successes 


On Tuesday evening, November 13, Annie Louise David, 
harpist, and Louis Persinger, violinist, gave a concert in 
Monterey, Cal., of which the Herald said in part: 


Miss David came to Monterey with a fine reputation as a: harpist 
to live up to, and she presented a program that was all too short 
for the audience. She has a marvelous command of her very difficult 
instrument. She and the harp made a charming picture, and she 
was applauded nny Her technical brilliancy was appar- 
ent in her first number, Zabel’s Ballade, and she played Handel’s 
Gavotte with infectious grace. For an encore she gave a sixteenth 
contees melody, imitating the old music boxes. There is something 
decidedly individual about Miss Davyid’s style of handling the harp, 
personality and sentiment being injected into each note. The tone 
she produces is big, sweet and vibrant. In the selections with 
Persinger, the violinist played with a broad, pure, eloquent tone 
and Miss David interpreted the harp with warmth and _ sincerity of 
musical feeling. They gave one of the loveliest melodic works in 
all musical literature, Mendelssohn’s On the Wings of Song. 
Finally, in order to send the audience home with somet ing familiar 
in their ears they gave a well balanced interpretation of Schubert's 
Ave Maria. 

On November 23 Miss David and Mary Jordan achieved 
a great success in San Antonio, Tex., where they appeared in 
a joint concert. Following are some excerpts from the daily 
papers there: 

Annie Louise David’s playing of the harp was in every respect 
exquisite. As an accompanist she is exceptionally sympathetic and 
effective. As soloist, she destroys the opinion of a vast majority 
of lovers that the hay is not a solo instrument. 

Miss David plays the harp like a pianist, obtaining the same rich- 
ness and brilliance, yet retaining the celestial beauty that alone be- 
longs to her instrument. Her Song of the Sea, by Ware, which she 
arranged for the harp, was especially effective and the Chinese 
Dance, her own composition, which she gave as her final encore, was 
also notable. Her audience particularly liked the dainty little imita- 
tion of a sixteenth century music box, which she gave as encore.— 
San Antonio Express. 





Mme. David (company first) gently convinced the audience last 
night that there are no more sparkling, iridescent sounds in the 
whole musical gamut than the tones of a harp, and no more charm- 
ing picture in the whole catalog of artists than Mme. David makes 
when she plays on her superb instrument. Her graceful little rose- 
clad figure and daintily fleet fingers seemed exactly the visible 
form of the music she played. Her Berger et Bergerettes by Mar- 
quet, and the Brahms Valse were especially pleasing, but the three 
numbers in her second individual group were, each one, a fevelation 
to the audi of the possibilities of music that is specially written 
and arranged for the we The Debussy Clair de Lune was full of 
the illusive lights and shadows of moonlight, and the Grandjany 
Le Bon Petit Roi d’Yvotot, a complete story of the humor an 
pathos of Little Kings.—Evening News. 





Miss Jordan was assisted by Annie Louise David, one of the out- 
standing harpists of the day, who shared honors with the contralto in 
captivating their hearers. Madame David quite exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of her instrument, both as soloist and as accompanist. As 
a soloist ae proves to be a brilliant artist and as an accompanist 
she was wonderfully bw ag ae her playing bringing out the vel- 
vety richness and ineffable loveliness of Miss Jordan’s voice... . 
Of Madame David’s seven programmed numbers Ware’s Song of 
the Sea and To an Aeolian Harp were probably the most beautiful. 
The audience sat in open-eyed wonder as she took breathless, soft- 
rippling runs and sweeping, elusive chords with unexpected ease 
an by os fe effects. For encores she gave some charming num- 
bers, including her own arrangement of a Chinese dance and an 
imitation of a sixteenth century music box, the former with its 
characteristic Oriental rhythm and doleful melody, the latter exqui- 
site, delicate and realistic.—Express. 

While in San Antonio Miss David also gave a concert at 
the Lady of the Lake Convent, remaining there a week in 
order to teach, as she had so many applications for lessons. 
Miss David was scheduled to reopen her New York studios 
about December 6. She will have only one vacancy, as so 
many of her Seattle and San Francisco pupils will come 
East to continue their studies, 


Mellish Appears With New York City 
Symphony 

On December 3 Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan, appeared as soloist with the New York City Symphony 
Orchestra at the Century Theater, under Dirk Foch. After 
her performance, these characteristic lines appeared in the 
New York papers: 

Mary Mellish sang Depuis le jour, from Louise, and the Jewel 


Song, from Faust, with a voice that was very effective in high 
notes and filled the theater without an effort or strain.—Tribune. 





Miss Mellish sang her arias well. Her high notes were full 
and lyric in tone and delicately shaded. A large audience ap- 
plauded generously.—Herald, 





Miss Mellish, soprano of the Metropolitan, appeared as soloist, 
singing arias from Louise and Faust, both with fresh voice, feel- 
ing and beautiful bel canto, She was heartily applauded.—Staats- 
Zeitung. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch at Forest Hills 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch played at a private 
musicale in Forest Hills, N. Y., on December 11, at the 
home of the well known New York architect, Eugene 
Schoen. The artist couple played a sonata in E minor for 
violin and piano by Bach. Mr. Bloch’s solo numbers were 
Polonaise in D, by Wieniawski; Nocturne, Chopin-Sara- 
sate; Kreisler’s Titania; Hymn to the Sun, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, and several encores. Mrs. Bloch played Nocturne, 
Grieg; Wienerisch, Godowsky, and Palmgren’s The Sea. 
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The Difference 


To the Musical Courier: December 1, 1922. 

I have read with pleasure the excellent articles by Mr. 
Zerfii appearing from time to time in your paper, and I 
have also read the interesting book recently published by 
Dr. Marafiotti. Your editorial “Nothing New under the 
Sun” therefore immediately attracted my attention, as did 
also Dr. Marafiotti’s reply, relating to the question of prior- 
ity between him and Mr. Zerffi. 

Now, what I would like to ask these two writers is, 
just what differences they claim to exist between their 
principles and those enunciated by Dr. Fillebrown, whose 
book “Resonance in Singing and Speaking” was published 
in 1911 by Ditson & Co., and Dr. Floyd S. Muckey, whose 
book “The Natural Method of Voice Production” was 
published in 1915 by Scribner’s. Both authors speak of 
resonance as the most important factor in voice production. 
Both emphasize the importance of pianissimo practice free 
from unnecessary tension, on a pitch easy for the voice. 
Muckey stresses particularly voice’ production without in- 
terference, and, as I heard him lecture many years before 
his book was published, | am under the impression that we 
owe to him the growing use of the term “interference” in 
this subject. His lectures, in 1911 before The Fraternal 
Association of Musicians, in 1912 and 1915 before the Con- 
ventions of The N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, 
and in 1915 before The National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, provoked much interesting and widespread dis- 
cussion. Both writers assert the identical nature of the 
singing and speaking tones, when correctly produced. 

As I have, co the. past ten years, based my teaching on 
the ideas set forth by these two writers, I can not say that 
I discover much that is new or startling in the more recent 
writings that are now the subject of discussion. As I am, 
however, in hearty sympathy with what Mr. Zerfhi and 
Dr. Marafiotti say, | have already, on several occasions, 
recommended their publications to interested inquirers, as 
I believe that the adoption of their ideas would give us 
many more freely produced, beautiful voices. 

Yours truly 
(signed) Watrter L. 


Daniel Gregory Mason to Give Lecture Series 


Daniel Gregory Mason, composer, author and lecturer 
on musical topics, and associate professor of music at Co- 
lumbia University, will give a series of five lectures on 
The Orchestra and Orchestral Music, at the University 
Settlement, 184 Eldridge street, under the auspices of the 
Philharmonic Society of New York. These lectures, form- 
ing a part of the educational work recently announced by 
the society, will explain clearly and in untechnical language 
the various groups of instruments of the modern orchestra, 
how they produce sound, and what their function is in 
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relation to the orchestra as a whole. Players from the 
Philharmonic Orchestra will illustrate the different groups 
—a violin*for the strings, a horn for the brass, and a clarinet 
for the woodwind. Mr. Mason will also trace briefly the 
historic evolution of the orchestra from the time of the 
beginning of opera in Italy, and will characterize the method 
of some of the chief orchestral masters from Monteverde, 
Bach and Handel down to Strauss and Debussy. 

The subjects and dates of the lectures are as follows: 
December 22—General Introduction: Constitution of Orches- 
tra; January 5—The Orchestra of Beethoven; January 19 
—The Brass Instruments; February 9—The Orchestra 
Since Wagner; March 2—The Woodwind Instruments 


Reception Marks Opening of Cleveland 
Institute’s New Home 

A reception was held at the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
Saturday evening, December 9, to mark the formal open- 
ing of the school’s new home and to celebrate the second 
anniversary of its founding. About 700 persons attended. 
The guest of honor was Mme. Charles Cahier, who, as 
soloist at the week’s Cleveland Orchestra concerts, sang 
the Psalm XXII of Ernest Bloch, musical director of the 
Institute. A brief program was given during the evening 
by the Institute chorus, under Mr. Bloch’s direction; three 
of the youngest students—Thelma Wyrick and Lionel 
Nowak, pianists, and Jacob Kaz, violinist—and the In- 
stitute String Quartet, comprising André de Ribaupierre, 
first violin; Ruth Willian, second violin; William Quincy 
Porter, viola, and Aaron Bodenhorn, cello. 

In the two years Of its existence the Institute has grown 
at a remarkable pace. Considerable gains have been shown 
in every department during the last year, gains in some 
instances approximating almost 200 per cent. The gain 
in total enrollment over last year is 38 per cent. 





Spalding Plays New Work 


When Albert Spalding appears as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Symphony Hall in Boston on 
December 22 and 23, he will present for the first time 
in America a new concerto for violin and orchestra by 
Ernst Dohnanyi. The work has been heard several times 
in Europe and is very difficult. 


Dorothy Jardon Featured as an Entree 
The quaint Cafe L’Aiglon near New York has a newly 
named entree—‘breast of guinea hen Dorothy Jardon.” 
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DRESDEN IMPROVES AFTER 
ARRIVAL OF FRITZ BUSCH 


The “Generalmusikdirektor” Arouses New Vigor and 
Activity—Arthur Hartmann Plays—A Schiitz Festival 


Dresden, November 10.—It is a pleasure to state that 
there has been a general improvement in musical conditions 
here since the arrival of Fritz Busch, the new ‘“General- 
musikdirektor.” Though his reign has been comparatively 
short, he has already succeeded in awakening Dresden 
from its musical lethargy, arousing the dormant musical 
life to new vigor and activity. His plans to introduce new 
operas are being rapidly carried out, since, aside from 
revivals of the regular repertory, his introduction of 
Verdi’s Otello and Hans Pfitzner’s Palestrina speak elo- 
quently for his energy and sincere endeavor to fulfill the 
great things which Dresden expects from his inspiring 
influence in matters musical. 

ArTHUR HARTMANN PLays. 

Arthur Hartmann had a big success in his recent recital 
here, his great violinistic gifts being acknowledged on all 
sides. Of his selections perhaps the most vitally interest- 
ing were Bach’s well-known Chaconne and E major con- 
certo. Glowing warmth and fine color effect added new 
charm to his smaller numbers which followed. Mr. Hart- 
mann was cheered to the echo by an enthusiastic and repre- 
sentative audience, among whom were many Americans, 
several encores being insisted upon. 

A Scutitz Festiva. 

A feature of Dresden’s musical life last week was the 
Heinrich Schiitz Festival in honor of the composer’s 250th 
birthday. It absorbed the attention of laymen and musi- 
cians alike, everyone taking keen interest in what may be 
said to have marked the beginning of Protestant Church 
music, as only that of the Roman Catholic Church had 
been in existence prior to that time. 

Schiitz having been the greatest forerunner of Bach and 
his contemporaries, the arrangement of the Schiitz Evening 
program was carried out in a manner best suited to show the 
influence his works had upon others, anl also that of others 
upon him. Among the composers represented were Guilio 
Caccini, Claudio Monteverdi, Francesco Cavalli, Vincenzo 
Albrici, Antonio Vivaldi (concerto for four violins), Han- 
del and Bach (Brandenburg Concerto). These were fol- 
lowed by a number of Schiitz compositions for solo voices, 
chorus, organ, orchestra, violin, etc., all of them displaying 
the composer’s depth of musical feeling, originality and 
mastery of form. Monteverdi, a contemporary of Schitz, 
was represented by his opera, Orfeo, the second act of 
which was splendidly produced in a rearrangement by Vin- 
cent d’Indy, creating unusual interest. Lack of space for- 
bids a more detailed account of the concerts on November 
4—a matinee in the Opera House, and a church production 
in the evening—and of those on the two closing days. 

Two noted musical historians, Prof. Otto Schmidt and 
Dr. Erich H. Miiller, lectured in the Vereinshaus on 
Schiitz’s musical importance as well as upon the strength 
of his personality, both of which had a great effect on the 
musical output of his time. Even today he seems to be 
recognized throughout the world, the Schiitz Society en- 
joying among its members Prof. Dr. Otto Kinkeldey and 
O. G. Sonneck, of New York; William Barclay Squire, of 
London; André Pirro, of Paris; Romain Rolland; Prof. 
Morales, of Stockholm; and innumerable others in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. 


Werrenrath Painted, Drawn, Sketched and 
Etched 


Reinald ‘Werrenrath is probably the most etched, sketched 
and painted of all the artists in the musical profession. 
His first sketch, which has attracted attention for many 








REINALD WERRENRATH. 
From a drawing by Carl Bohnen. 


zs, was drawn in black and white by the famous James 
ontgomery Flagg. The second portrait was an oil paint- 
ing by the well known painter of the generals and other 


leaders during the world war Joseph Cummings Chase. 
In the meantime Viafora made an interesting caricature 
which was syndicated to all the important papers throughout 
the country. Then our great American etcher, Ernest 
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Haskell, made a profile portrait of the baritone, in char- 
coal, and decided to do that rare and difficult feat of making 
a silver point, after the manner of the old Greek mask. 
This has but recently been completed. The last picture and 
probably the most successful as far as speaking likeness is 
concerned, is a charcoal by Carl Bohnen of Chicago. The 
latter is hereby reproduced. 


Caselotti Pupils in Interesting Musicale 


Guido H. Caselotti, vocal teacher and coach, of New York 
and Bridgeport, Conn., presented eight artist pupils in 
recital on November 28 at the Hotel Stratford, Bridgeport. 
The audience, which comprised the leading citizens of 


GUIDO CASELOTTI 


Bridgeport, pronounced this the best and most interesting 
students’ recital ever given in the town. The program was 
made up of operatic arias, songs and piano solos, and 
contained: Piano—waltz, op. 42 (Chopin), Marie-Louise 
Caselotti; There Is No Death (O’Hara), I Don’t Feel No- 
Ways Tired (Negro spiritual, H. T. Burleigh), Jesse Green- 
wald; Mother Thought (Rossi-Diehl), Throb of the Pas- 
sionate Day (Lohr), Ebba Nyberg; Wonderful Wonderland 
(Forster), Helen Desmarais; Melisande in the Wood 
(Goetz), On the Road to Mandalay (Speaks), Percy Boat; 
Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses (Openshaw), Catherine 
Waterbury ; The Last Song (Rogers), La Boheme: Mu- 
setta’s Waltz—in Italian—(Puccini), Josephine Patuzzi; 
Bacio (The Kiss Waltz)—in Italian—(Arditi), Mildred 
Hill; Songs of Akbara (Song Cycle), in costume (For- 
rester), Eva Hodgkins; Piano: Rigoletto Paraphrase 
(Liszt), Marie-Louise Caselotti; Carmen: Toreador’s Song 
—in French—(Bizet), Jesse Greenwald; La Forza Del 
Destino: Pace, mio Dio—in Italian—( Verdi), Ebba Ny- 
berg; Orfeo: Che faro’ senza Euridice (in Italian) — 
(Gluck), Helen Desmarais; Un Ballo in Maschera: Eri tu. 
—in Italian—(Verdi), Percy Boat; Sogno—in Italian— 
(Tosti), A Dreamland City (Arundale), Catherine Water- 
bury; Oberon: Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster), Josephine 
Patuzzi; The Piper of Love (Carew), The Wreck (La 
Capinera)—in Italian—(Benedict), Mildred Hill; Il Trova- 
tore; Mira d’acerbe lacrime—in Italian—-( Verdi), Josephine 
Patuzzi, Percy Boat. 

The pupils who excelled in their work were, first of all, 
Percy Boat, baritone (soloist at the Washington Park 
Methodist Church), who was forced to add Danny Deever 
as an encore; fifteen-year-old Mildred Hill (the youngest 
coloratura in Bridgeport), who, in response to her tremen- 
dous success after singing her program numbers, give Voci 
di Primavera; Mme. Patuzzi, who, after her aria, which 
she sang with fervor and expression, added a song by 
O’Hara; Marie-Louise Caselotti, although only twelve, 
played with remarkable skill, astonishing the many mu- 
sicians who were present, and who, too, had to respond 
with an encore. Jesse Greenwald was also encored after 
the Toreador Song from Carmen. Another promising 
singer, Catherine Waterbury, although only fourteen, 
showed remarkable talent. 


Brandorff Enters Competitions 


Carl Brandorff, whose opera, Noah, was recently receivetl 
by the Opera in Our Language Foundation, has been busy 
during the past month composing orchestra scores. His 
hours in his New York and East Orange studios leave him 
little leisure, but he is ambitious, and his inspiration flows 
freely, so that what time he has is put to a good use and 
results are obtained. These results consist of two orchestra 
numbers—The Waters of Niagara and Sunset at Pike’s 
Peak. They have been sent to two different organizations 
which are offering prizes for such works. Mr. Brandorft’s 
many friends will wish him luck, 
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PALERMO’S NEW ORCHESTRA 
TO BE A PERMANENT ONE 


All Italy Interested in New Project—Molinari Will Inaugu- 
rate Opening Program—Klemperer Succeeds Reiner— 
Naples Hears Siegfried First Time 





Rome, November 1.—Italy at last is beginning to wake 
up musically, poco a poco, as it were; the people are being 
made to understand that music other than that of the music- 
drama exists. From distant Palermo, the beautiful city 
of roses and oranges, with its picturesque bay dominated 
by the imposing Monte Pellegrino, comes the welcome news 
that a permanent orchestra to be known as A. P. C. S. 
(Associazione Palermitana Concerti Sinfonici) has been 
founded. The new society will give a series of concerts 
annually and this season’s program shows that some of the 
foremost celebrities in the musical world have been engaged 
both as conductors and soloists, and also that an arrange- 
ment has been made with the Augusteo, whereby an inter- 
change of soloists and conductors will be possible. 

The object of the society is to promote and renew the 
musical culture of the island, no sacrifice being considered 
too great to attain this end. Prices and subscriptions will 
be moderate in order to make the concerts available to all 
classes, the society frowning on any hint of speculation, 
thus proving its purely educational aims. The date of the 
first performance has not yet been set, but we have been 
assured that Molinari, the capable artistic director of the 
Augusteo, will inaugurate the opening program, The con- 
certs will all take place in the magnificent Teatro Massimo. 

KLEMPERER SUCCEEDS REINER. 

Although the theater question has reached a crisis, the 
larger theaters have nevertheless already announced their 
lists of operas, novelties and artists. The Costanzi, with 
Emma Carelli still at the helm, announces that the carnival 
season will begin as usual o1 St. Stephen’s Day, December 
26, the day on which all theaters are generally opened here. 
Contrary to last year, when the season was opened with 
an Italian opera, this year it will be Siegfried under the 
direction of Otto Klemperer of Cologne. Fanciulla del 
West and Aida will follow, also a first-class Barber with 
Stracciari and Ottein, and finally Colombo by Franchetti, 
which every year for the past thirty or more has been 
proposed and rejected. (The opera really did not deserve 
such treatment, for I remember some beautiful and highly 
successful performances at La Scala some eight years ago.) 
The Damnation of Faust and the inevitable Butterfly will 
bring the carnival season to a close. 

The Lenten season will be ushered in with a performance 
of Tristan, with the tenor Bassi, and Lucy Weidt (Isolde), 
who sang the role here two years ago. Massenet’s Manon 
and—one can hardly believe one’s eyes—The Huguenots, 
with the Irish tenor O'Sullivan, and the Spanish soprano 
Llacer; also Ballo in Maschera, with Bonci and his inimit- 
able chromatic laugh, and finally I! Trovatore with O’Sulli- 
van. Among the novelties will be Michetti’s Grazia, Gio- 
vannetti’s Petrovis, and Il Campaguacci by Riccitelli, a pupil 
of Mascagni, for whom the master has great expectations. 
Vittorio Gui will return to his native Rome following his 
Lisbon success, to be the conductor in charge. 


Napies Hears Srecrriep First Time. 

At the San Carlo in Naples the season will open on 
December 20 with a performance of Siegfried. Strange as 
it may seem, this will be a novelty for Naples, it being the 
only number of the Ring not yet heard there. This will be 
followed by Haensel and Gretel, Zandonai’s Romeo and 
Juliette, Van Westerhout’s Colombo and—pour la bonne 
bouche—The Legend of Sakuntala, which had such a success 
in Bologna last spring. Dotty Pattison. 


Lovette Pupils in Parade 


Washington, D. C., December 10.—One of the most 
beautiful floats of the Floral Section at the Safety Week 
Parade in Washington was one representing Spring, from 
which waved the Lovette School of Music pennant. Mrs. 
Minnegerode Andrews, the well known Washington artist 
and writer; Novella Mayo and Edythe Crowder, of Shreve- 
port, La.; Mary Ruth Matthews, of Plainview, Tex.; 
Gladys Hillyer, of Palacios, Tex., and Zelma Brown, of 
Temple, Tex., costumed as Greek goddesses, won many ex- 
pressions of praise and admiration from the crowds which 
thronged Pennsylvania avenue. i 


Mabel Wood Hill’s French Song Liked 


Hamelle, music publisher, of Paris, France, has just 
issued the song Les Yeux, poem by Sully Prudhomme. 
It is dedicated “A la Mere,” showing a daughter’s devotion, 
and is thoroughly French in style, with variety of emotional 
content, ending fortissimo. The range is from low D 
to high A (octave lower optional). The rapid progress 
of this American composer is noted, for not many Ameri- 
cans find publishers in European countries. 





Pavlowa a Success in Japan 


S. Hurok, who arranged Anna Pavlowa’s present tour in 
Japan, informs the Musicat Courter that reports from 
there tell of her unqualified success. She opened in 
September, with four weeks at the Imperial Theater, Tokio, 
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and has now just completed a six weeks’ tour through the 
other large cities of the country. The company left re- 
cently for Shanghai and, after showing there, goes on 
to Java, the East Indies, and South India, the tour ending 
in Singapore next March, after which Mr. Hurok is hoping 
to arrange eight weeks in Australia. Negotiations for this 
are now under way. Mme. Pavlowa will spend next sum- 
mer at her home in London, resting and preparing new 
peosree for her American tour during the winter of 


ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 
BROADCASTS PROGRAMS 





Conductor Ganz Well Pleased with Work Accomplished-- 
Local News of Interest 


St. Louis, November 27.—The outstanding event in music 
affairs in St. Louis during the last three weeks is the broad- 
casting of the Saturday night symphony concerts of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. These concerts have been 
heard in every State in the Union, in Canada, Mexico, and 
on the ships at sea; according to mail and telegraphic re- 
ports received in the broadcasting station of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. Station KSD thus has gained the reputation 
of doing the greatest kind of service to American music and 
of assisting greatly in the success of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the or- 
chestra, has to say of this feat that it is the most wonderful 
propaganda for good music he can imagine. 

“It is a remarkable advertising of St. Louis by means of 
its orchestra. The people listening in throughout the terri- 
tory of our coming spring tour will know us so well by 
the time we get there that they will greet us as old friends. 
I am told of a letter from New York which says: ‘You 
have no idea with what anticipation we are looking forward 
to the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra’s concert in New 
York.’ It is amazing to think of people sitting in New 
York and listening to our concerts. Personally f am glad 
that we are being heard all over the country. The more 
people we can reach with good music, the better. The 
radio reaches a public not previously interested in symphonic 
music, and will create a new class of music lovers. Think 
of the farmers who have no chance to attend symphony 
concerts! I have one regret— we can't hear the applause 
of the multitude of listeners.” 

At the concert given last Saturday evening, Olga Samaroff 
was the soloist. She was keenly interested in the results 
of the broadcasting and was much pleased to receive, the 
following day at the home of her mother, Mrs. George 
Kickenlooper in St. Louis, the report that a telegram had 
announced a clear reception of her rendition of the Schu- 
mann concerto in northern California. 

Recent Notes. 

Geraldine Farrar received a remarkable ovation on her 
appearance in St. Louis two weeks ago. Her critics and 
audience, however, were of the opinion that her success was 
histrionic and scenic, rather than vocal. 

Warren D. Allen, organist, of the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University Conservatory of Music, gave an organ recital 
November 23 at the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
under the auspices of the American Guild “oor 


4 


Mary Potter on Four Months’ Tour 


Mary Potter, the charming young contralto, whose 
artistic rise has been almost phenomenal, she being one of 
the highest paid singers in the metropolis, started December 
7 on a four months’ concert tour with the Boston Symphonic 
Quintet, opening in Augusta, Me., followed by Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire cities. Then comes New 
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York State, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and her return 
to New England, the last booking being at Framingham, 
Mass., April 14. 


ZURICH IS DELIGHTED 
WITH DIE TOTE STADT 


Conductor Robert Denzler Given an Ovation—Tonhalle 
Season Opens—Krueger and Szigeti 





Ziirich, November 11,.—The first performance in Switzer- 
land of Korngold’s opera, Die Tote Stadt, which took place 
at the Ziirich Municipal Theater on Friday, November 3, 
called forth great enthusiasm and an ovation at the close 
which was especially deserved by Robert F. Denzler, the 
conductor. He read the work with fine temperament and 
a keen musical insight into the difficult score. The honors 
were shared by Mme. Maria Ruhmer-Ulbrich, the new 
soprano at the opera, who impersonated Marietta, and the 
new tenor, Ventur Singer Trapp, of Wiesbaden, who 
with Director Trede, staged the opera splendidly, giving 
fine pictures of the fantastic, spooky quality of the work. 
The orchestra played as if inspired by its fine leader, and 
the chorus did fullest justice to the difficult psalmodies of 
the procession. 

Even if the music is not distinguished by fine melodic 
invention, still its young author displays great command 
over the resources of a modern orchestra, using a richly 
varied palette of colors and moods, underscoring the text 
with the technic of a veteran. 


TONHALLE SEASON OPENS. 


The Tonhalle orchestral season, under Dr. Volkmar 
Andreae, opened auspiciously by engaging for its first two 
concerts two soloists who had not been heard in Ziirich 
for several years, Eugen d’ Albert and Bronislaw Huber- 
man. The former has no rival in his performance of 
Brahms’ second piano concerto, in B flat major. A few 
days later, d’Albert gave a recital with Beethoven’s Appas- 
sionata, at which the enthusiasm of the audience knew no 
bounds, demanding five encores at the close. 

Hardly less great was the impression left by Huberman’s 
performance of the Mendelssohn concerto at the symphony 
concert, and in the following week at his own recital. At 
the latter he invested Brahms’ G major sonata with a fine 
romantic spirit, with a deep and tragic expression in the 
adagio movement, and giving lightness and charm to the 
last part. Bach’s Chaconne received a rendition of monu- 
mental power, and Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole afforded 
him the opportunity for a great technical display. 

KrUGER AND SZIGETI. 

Emmy Kriiger gave an evening of modern songs in her 
forceful characteristic manner, with a large, finely handled 
voice of mellow quality, and Joseph Szigeti again gave 
evidence of his superior violin art, especially noteworthy 
being the third Brahms sonata, in D minor, and the Gold- 
mark concerto. N. B. 


GAY MACLAREN 


“AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE DRAMATIC ARTIST” 


“Miss MacLaren delights ~ Charlotte, 
N. C., Observer. 


Season 1922-23 Now Booking 
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53 Washington Square, New York City 
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MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 


DUNNING SYSTE 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS OF THE WORLD 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City. Los Angeles, Jan. 20, 1923 
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Bidg., Spokane, Wash., January 3. on Cr ’ 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Pierce 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo.; classes held 
monthly throughout the season. 

MARY €E&. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving 

Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

MRS. EAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portland, Ore., 
March. 

DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 345 


Memphis, 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Peers Wichita, 

March; Columbus, Ohio, June. 

BEATRICE S&S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas, January 22. 





TRAVIS SEDBERRY GRIMLAND, 

Tenn.; 
dress, Clifton, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 


CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, “Mis- 
sion Hills School 
West Washington, San Diego, Calif. 

MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas 
Academy of Music, Dallas, 

MAUD ELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Kan- 


+ 
Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. gas City Conservato of Music, 
1, 1923. 1815 Linwood Bivd., "kansas City, and June 18, 1923, 
ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusk Mo. MRS. &. L. VAN NORT, 2816 Helena 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Miami, CLARA B. LOCHRIDGE, 1116 Cypress St., Houston, Texas. 
Fla., Kansas, — St., Cincinnatl, Ohio, Feb. 7, 1923. MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
a. 
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monthly through the year. 
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Texas, January and June. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 
LAURA JONES RAWLINSON, 1245 
Devisadero St., San Francisco, Dec. 
6, 1922; Portland, Ore., 61 North 16th 
St., June 19, 1923; Seattle, Wash., 
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VIRGINIA RYAN, 828 Carnegie Halil, 
New York City, December. 
ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., April 16 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
Werner Wolff a Remarkable Conductor 


The German opera houses are the breeding places of 
great conductors. Ever since the eighteenth century, when 
Stamitz built up the first real orchestra in Mannheim, the 
producing of conductors has become a tradition with some 
of these institutions. The same Mannheim, for instance, 
turned out Furtwangler, the successor of Nikisch. Nikisch, 
himself, won his spurs in opera, at Prague and at Leipsic. 
Bruno Walter, about to visit America for the first time, 
grew great in the Munich opera pit, and Fritz Reiner, who 
has just taken Cincinnati by storm, made his career in the 
Dresden Opera House. 

Still another of the young conductors who have made 
their mark since the beginning of the war, Werner Wolff, 
has done so under the aegis of the Hamburg Stadttheater, 


WERNER WOLFF 


the leading opera house of the German north coast. Recent 
reports from Germany have spoken not only of his excellent 
work there, but also as conductor of symphony concerts 
in all the larger cities of Central Europe, including Vienna 
and Berlin. As a leading oe of Nikisch, whose pupil 
he was, in company with Gabrilowitsch and Coates, he 
first made a special name for himself as an interpreter of 
Bruckner, and it is notable that he was selected to conduct 
the Nikisch memorial concert in Hamburg after Nikisch’s 
death, in the program of which for sentimental reasons 
Bruckner had an important place. 

But it is especially as a pioneer for the moderns that 
Wolff has aroused the attention of the press, having intro- 
duced works by Strauss, Schreker, Busoni, Korngold, etc., 
in many cities. Since the war it has frequently fallen to his 
lot to concertize with visiting American artists, and the 
praise which these bestow upon his musicianship is unani- 
mous. In a recent concert, for instance, he helped Ethel 
Leginska’s ultra-modern compositions to a surprising suc- 
cess in Berlin, and shortly before that he achieved, in com- 
pany with Rudolph Polk, a veritable triumph by the inter- 
pretation of Respighi’s new violin concerto, although the 
work had had a very poor reception at its premiére. 

Wolff's outstanding qualities are dignity, sincerity and 
a notable concentration on the musical substance of the 
composition which automatically eliminates all personal and 
technical display. He is a musician to his finger-tips, equal 
to the most intricate tasks, but with an absolute lack of 
outward show. Tall of figure, his command over his men is 
apparent from the moment he takes the baton. No work 
entrusted to him has, it is said, ever failed of effect. 

Born in Berlin in 1883 of musical parents, ‘Wolff showed 
marked evidence of talent at an early age and in his 
seventh year began the stidy of the violin. At the first 
lesson, Hans von Biilow, who happened to be a_house- 
guest of his parents was present. In due time Wolff be- 
came a proficient violinist, but his ambition at this time 
leaned toward a legal career, and after finishing the course in 
the “Gymnasium” he entered the University of Berlin. After 
his graduation, however, he was urged and advised by 
such musicians as Humperdinck, Siegfried Ochs and Nikisch, 
to return to music as a profession. He finally succumbed 
to this strong influence and began anew his studies in 
music under Humperdinck himself. 

His first compositions heard in public were a group of 
songs introduced by Julia Culp, which were greeted with 
enthusiasm by the musical press in general. Following his 
studies with Humperdinck, he turned to conducting, and 
acted in this capacity in the operas of Vienna, Duesseldorf 
and Prague. For the past five years he has been first con- 
ductor at the Hamburg Opera, at the same time conducting 
a series of subscription symphony concerts. In 1912 he 
conducted the Berlin and Vienna Philharmonic orchestras 
for the first time, scoring in both instances an exceptional 
success. His ever growing reputation has resulted in many 
engagements in Berlin and other leading cities. 

Wolff's latest works in composition have been mostly 
songs with orchestra accompaniment, and an ecclesiastic 
choral work, Ave Maria. This last will have numerous 
performances during this season, both in Germany and 
other countries. 


Mona Lisa at National Opera Club 


Holiday . duties, with bad weather combined, did not 
prevent the usual large audience from assembling on Decem- 
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ber 14 in the Astor Gallery, New York, to hear Mona 
Lisa, presented in operalog (first time in New York) by 
Havrah Hubbard, with Edgar Bowman, pianist. Preceding 
it, a trio composed of Mary Waterman, violinist; Florence 
Briggs, cellist, and Dorothy Fine, pianist, played * works by 
Moszkowski, 'Pradis and others with excellent unity and 
spirit, a Spring Song receiving most applause. Mme. von 
Klenner, president, called attention to various matters of 
musical moment, including the coming Christmas Fete of 
December 28, when Marie Mattfeld’ will present an act 
from Haensel and Gretel, and also to the January 24 
(evening) performance of The Demon (Rubinstein), by 
the Russian Opera Company. She also read the names 
of new members of the club, and as usual was a goodly 
part of the affair, in her keen, incisive and witty talk, 
always full of good sense and appropriateness. 


Busy Week for Gescheidt Artists 


Adelaide Gescheidt’s artists filled important engagements 
during the week of December 3. Fred Patton sang at a re- 
cital in Toledo, December 5, the same night that Irene 
Williams and Judson House were singing in that city in 
Cosi Fan Tutte, with the Hinshaw Opera Company. Mr. 
Patton is also singing two performances a week as Wotan 
in Die Walkiire with the United States Grand Opera 
Company, 

Richard Crooks, tenor, sang December 4 as soloist with 
the Orpheus Club, Buffalo, singing Salut demeure chaste 
et pure, from Faust, also Walther’s Prize Song as an 
encore. He sang the Faust aria at the Rubinstein Club, 
New York City, December 5. On December 30 Mr. Crooks 
— sing at the New York Symphony concert in Aeolian 

all. 

Frederic Baer, baritone, was soloist at the Rivoli Theater, 
New York, for the entire first week in December, and after 
the first day was re-engaged for the following week in the 
same moving picture house. Katharine Dayton, diseuse, 
gave a recital in Buffalo December 7. Nellie Wing, so- 
prano, was soloist in a concert given at the Hotel Alvord, 
East Orange, and at the Montclair Museum of Art recently. 


Alexander Akimoff Busy 


Alexander Akimoff, Russian bass of the Petrograd Opera 
House, who gave a very successful recital at Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago, in October, was heard again December 15 
at the Jane Kuppenheimer Hall, Skokie School, Winnetka 

(Ill). He was assisted by ‘Daphne Edwards, pianist. 
Mr. Akimoff left for Pittsburgh (Pa.) and Boston ( Mass.) 
immediately after the concert, where he was scheduled for 
several recitals in these cities. 


Gay MacLaren Successful in New England 


Gay MacLaren has just completed a concert tour through 
New England and will enjoy a few days’ rest in New York 
City before she goes West on her mid-winter tour. She 
was heard December 12 at Waverly, R. I.; December 13, 
Norwich, Conn.; December 14, Concord, N. H.; Decem- 
ber 15, New London, Conn., and December 19 before the 
Contemporary Club of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Isa Kremer in Fourth Concert Here 
Isa Kremer, the international balladist, will give her 
fourth concert in Carnegie Hall on Sunday night, December 
31. Miss Kremer has just returned from appearances in 
Chicago, Toronto and Detroit. 


Peterson’s Third Tour of Coast 
May Peterson, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, after spénding the Christmas holidays with her 
mother in Boston, will leave early in January for her third 
concert tour of the Pacific Coast. 


Seidel Finishes Coast Tour 


Toscha Seidel finished his Pacific Coast tour last week. 
His New York recital in Carnegie Hall will take place on 
New Year’s afternoon, January 1. 


MARIE SWEET BAKER 


Soprano 
CONCERT — RECITALS — ORATORIO — OPERA 
Address: Hotel Endicott, New York 83 Tel. Schuyler 8300 


“Three Centuries of American Song” 


Presented by 


Olive NEVIN and Harold MILLIGAN 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Julia Claussen’s Popularity Knows No Bounds 


It is but a few years ago since Julia Claussen, then 
renowned in Scandinavian countries and known only to 
America by hearsay or by reviews that appeared in such 
papers as the MusicaL Courier, made a sensational debut 
as Ortrud in Lohengrin at the Auditorium in Chicago. 
Since that time, Mme. Claussen’s fame has spread far and 
wide on this continent, and there is hardly a city of. any 
dimension that has not at one time or another heard her 
in opera, concert or recital. After leaving the Chicago 
Opera, with which company she had sung many diversified 
roles, she went to the Metropolitan, with which organiza- 
tion she is one of its most popular members. 

The success of an artist is not only attested by the 
applause of the public and the remarks of critics, but also 
by managers who engage artists. So the many return 
engagements yearly filled by Mme. Claussen attest more 
than anything else her extraordinary hold on the American 
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public. Recently she gave a song recital at Carnegie Hall 
in New York after which a whole page in the Musica. 
CouriER was used to tell the musical world what the 
New York critics thought of her singing on this occasion 
and of her popularity in the metropolis, as a very large 
audience heard her. 

On November 22, Mme. Claussen opened the United 
States Grand Opera Company’s season in Allentown (Pa.), 
and lucky indeed was General Director Andreas Dippel 
to have secured her services for the role of Brunnhilde, 
for according to the Allentown Leader, she was “the out- 
standing figure of all Wagner’s women, portrayed the 
heroic characters as no competitor has done, and thrilled 
every one with her matchless voice and histrionic ability.” 
The Allentown Morning Call critic voiced his opinion as 
enthusiastically, stating that “her voice is one of splendid 
qualities, warm and virile, and full of dramatic intensity,” 
and went on to say, “Who has heard her touching appeal 
to Wotan, for mitigation of his sentence but was touched 
to the heart with its filial love and its brilliancy? And 
who can forget the wonderful thrill that came with the war 
cry of Yo ho to ho,” also that “Mme. Claussen today 
stands as one of the best exponents of ‘Wagner heroines, 
and the role of Brunnhilde has come to be regarded as 
belonging uniquely to her.” 

Since opening the season of the United States Grand 
Opera Company, Mme. Claussen has sung with the same 
organization in Cincinnati, Cleveland and other cities 
visited by the company, appearing about twice a week with 
the organization. In concert, as well as in recital, Mme. 
Claussen has triumphed wherever booked by her managers, 
Haensel & Jones. 

Recently the Polish Singing Circle of Buffalo celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its existence and the male 
chorus of the society presented a program assisted by a 
string orchestra, with Mme. Claussen as soloist. The 
following day the critic on the Buffalo Courier stated 
that “The Polish Singing Circle and Mr. Lund are to 
be congratulated for bringing to Buffalo such a distinguished 
artist as Mme. Claussen, who won an ovation;” also that 
“her voice, a mezzo soprano of warm, velvety quality, is 
used with consummate musicianship, and her breath con- 
trol in singing sustained phrases, reveal the breadth and 
scope of her vocal training.” 

It will also be of interest to the innumerable friends 
and admirers of Mme. Claussen to know that recently she 
was elected vice-president of the National Opera Club of 
America. 








Her life as a devoted wife and mother has also endeared 
her to American audiences, and her winning personality is 
another attribute that explains her lasting and well de- 
served popularity. R. D. 


BALTIMORE ALIVE MUSICALLY 


Baltimore, Md., December 14.—A most interesting event 
was the monthly concert of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra. It was unusual in several ways, but the out- 
standing feature was the first public rendition of Three 
Persian Tone Poems by Franz C. Bornschein, the eminent 
Baltimore composer and violinist. Mr. Bornschein occupied 
the director’s stand while his number was played and noth- 
ing short of furore describes the reception which the public 
as well as the critics gave the composer. Mr. Bornschein 
has been successful in a number of competitive musical 
composition events, but his latest effort undoubtedly stands 
above all of his previous compositions. 

Geraldine Farrar appeared at the Lyric in a recital re- 
cently. 

As usual, the Philadelphia Orchestra literally jammed 
the spacious Lyric and hundreds‘of extra chairs were placed 
and even then the crowd could not be accommodated. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra has undoubtedly taken the place 
in the hearts of Baltimoreans formerly held by the Boston. 

The monthly appearance of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra attracted the usual large attendance and the 
popularity of Dr. Damroch continues to grow regularly 
with Baltimore music lovers. 

The management of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
has won its point and in the future the monthly concerts 
will be given on Sunday nights instead of during the after- 
noon. The personnel of the Baltimore Orchestra is in the 
main composed of musicians who play regularly at the 
theaters, which makes it necessary to have the concerts on 
Sundays. Only a very nominal price is charged. 

The annual visit of the Chicago Opera may not take 
place this year. Efforts are being made to bring the Metro- 
politan Company here for a spring season of from three 
days to a week to make up for the probable loss of the 
Chicago. E. D. 


John Charles Thomas Busy 


The success of John Charles Thomas, now in the concert 
field, may be measured by his numerous engagements. So 
far this season, this young American baritone has appeared 
in Stamford, Elmira, Baltimore, Mount Vernon, two recitals 
in Aeolian Hall, with the Mozart Society, in New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and in ten 
concerts on the Pacific Coast. 

He will return to New York in time to sing for the 
Metropolis Club at the Hotel Biltmore on December 23. 
After the holidays, he is booked to appear at the Biltmore 
Friday Morning Musicale on January 5, Newark, Albany, 
Aeolian Hall (for the benefit of the Reconstruction Hos- 
pital) on Thursday afternoon, January 11; for the Haarlem 


Philharmonic Society at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, on 
January 18; for the Algonquin Club at Boston on January 
21; for the Shriners at Baltimore on January 22, and at 
Fall River, Mass., on January 23. 

During the month of February 
the South—returning the first of March to appear with 
the Mundell Choral Society in Brooklyn on March 2 
He will give his second recital in Washington on March 
9, his fourth recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on March 
18, and will have return engagements in Boston and Chi 


Mr. Thomas will tour 
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JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 


cago. After that, he will appear at Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo and Montreal. 

Mr. Thomas will sail for Europe the latter part of 
April, as he has a concert tour booked through England 
during the month of May. In spite of the immediate suc 
cess which has been his, he is really a modest young man 
as one may judge from the fact that it took R. E. John 
ston, his manager, three years to persuade him to turn from 
operetta to concert work. 
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KANSAS CITY HEARS 
VARIOUS ORCHESTRAS 


Local and Visiting Organizations Present Eminent Soloists 
—Bori, Denishawn Dancers, Slobodskaja and 
Ruffo Are Enjoyed 


Kansas City, Mo., December 2.—The Fritschy concert 
series, which for sixteen successive seasons has delighted 
Kansas City audiences, presented Lucrezia Bori at the 
Empress Theater, November 1. Bori’s exquisite art and 
captivating personality delighted a large and discriminating 
audience. 

The second program, November 15, was given by Ruth 
St. Denis and Ted Shawn, who presented a fascinating 
series of tone pictures. 

SYMPHONY SERIES 

The first of the regular series of symphony concerts, 
given by visiting orchestras, was held «wane Po 3, at 
Convention Hall. The Cincinnati Orchestra gave the pro- 
gram with Marjorie Squires, contralto, as soloist. Fritz 
Reiner, the young conductor, made a great impression and 
it is to be hoped he will return. 

The second concert was given by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, November 30, Rudoiph Ganz conducting. The or- 
chestra has gained in smoothness and interpretation since 
last year and gave a careful and interesting reading of 
Borodine’s second symphony. Rosa Ponselle was the soloist, 
and the enthusiasm inspired by her gorgeous voice and 
winning..personality was so great that she was forced to 
give tour encores 

Tue Littte SYMPHONY 

The Little Symphony, augmented to sixty musicians, gave 
a concert in Convention Hall, October 27, presenting Rosa 
Raisa. The orchestra has never played with more finish 
and vitality. Rosa Raisa was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, her gorgeous voice warming with each succes- 
sive number. This concert was complimentary to holders 
of season tickets to the regular symphony series. 

The second Sunday afternoon concert was given October 
22 at Ivanhoe auditorium, presenting an unusual and varied 
program with Mrs, Allan Taylor, soprano, as soloist. Mrs. 
Taylor's voice was unusually mellow and luscious. 

The third concert was given November 5, by Laura 
Reed Yaggy, violinist, who played the Bruch G_ minor 
concerto with the orchestra and John Thompson and Rich- 
ard Canterbury, pianist, of the faculty of the Kansas City 
Conservatory of Music, who played the Mozart concerto 
for two pianos, 

Carl Busch played the viola in a trio of his own compo- 
sition at the fourth concert November 12. The Little 
Symphony grows in artistic value with each performance. 

New Russian Numbers HeEarp 

The first of the chamber music concerts was given Novem- 
ber 29, at Ivanhoe auditorium, presenting an Arensky trio 
with much virility and tonal beauty, the Russian quartet 
on the name B-La-F, and the Beethoven septet. 

The Kirke Concert Series presented Irene Castle and 
Oda Slobodskaja in Convention Hall, November 15. The 
art and voice of Oda Slobodskaja and her program of little 
known Russian songs was a delight and was received with 
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the greatest enthusiasm. Powell Weaver played the accom- 
paniments. 
Notes. 


The second of the Mu Phi Epsilon Friday morning mu- 
sicales, November 10, at the Grand Avenue Temple, pre- 
sented two young artists, Edith Bideau Normelli, soprano, 
and Coralyn Moore, pianist, assisted by Mrs. Arthur Brook- 
field, Esther Darnell and Caroline Parker Smith, who sang 
trios, 

Armistice Night, November 11, The Murray Davis Post of 
the American Legion presented Titta Ruffo at Convention 
Hall. Ruffo, who is a great favorite in Kansas City, was 
in magnificent voice and responded most generously to the 
almost insatiable demand for encores. 

The ‘Woman's Auxiliary of the Kansas City Conserva- 
tory of Music presented the first of three concerts at the 
Ivanhoe auditorium, November 10, with Margarita and 
Max Selinsky, violinists, and Ella Van Huff, contralto, all 
members of the Conservatory faculty. 

The November faculty recital at Conservatory Hall was 
gee by Ruby Merrill Field, Gladys Schnorff and Pearl 

oemen, pianists, and Norma E. Bunsen, violinist. 

Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto, accompanied by Mrs. 
George Rider, was soloist with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra in St. Louis, November 12. 

Ottley Cranston presented his pupil, Ruth E. Van Leuven, 
soprano, at the Athenaeum, November 22. ee | BY wt 


Ashley Pettis Plays 


Members of the Thursday Musical Circle of Brooklyn 
enjoyed an unusual treat at the December meeting which 
took place at the residence of Mrs. Harry W. Whitehill, 
298 Garfield Place, December 7. On that occasion Ashley 
Pettis, pianist, gave a program which included the Brahms 
rhapsodie in B minor, the Schumann Davidabundlertanze 
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(eighteen movements), the Chopin nocturne in C minor and 
scherzo in B flat minor, his own Mirror, Antonio De Grassi’s 
rhapsodie, prelude, which is dedicated to Mr. Pettis, and the 
César Franck prelude, chorale and fugue. Mr. Pettis was 
in fine form and the members could not say enough to 
express their pleasure and delight with the evening’s pro- 
gram. 

The Thursday Musical Circle is an organization of earn- 
est workers who have for their object the st of music 
in general and in particular the advancement of American 
music, players and singers. The officers are: Mrs. Herbert 
C. Keith, president; Mrs. Willard B. Nelson, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. E. Judd, secretary; Mrs. W. L. Banta, 


treasurer, and Mrs. H. D. Brundage, librarian. 


Hurlbut’s Seattle Experiences 


Harold Hurlbut, who has now resumed teaching at his 
New York studio, had a busy summer in the West, especially 
at Seattle. Before leaving that city he repeated his asm 
recital on The Message of Jean de Reszke, at the request 
of a large number of people who were unable to find seat- 
ing accommodations at his first recital. After the program 
singers and teachers remained for an hour and a half aski 
questions, seeking auditions and arranging to join his 19 
Seattle master class. 

The Times said: “His recital was one to reflect credit 
on the training of the great singing master, Jean de Reszke. 
Scheduled to remain here for three days, Mr. Hurlbut was 
kept busy for the entire week, and on the night of his 
departure for New York, while Mrs. Hurlbut and their 
little daughter were reposing peacefully in the Pullman at 
the railway station, the tenor was still holding auditions 
and receiving applications of pupils until a short time before 
the departure of the train.” 





EASTON SAYS AMERICAN MUSIC SHOULD BE FOUNDED ON INDIAN LORE 


“Vocal music is the hardest profession in the world and 
the most expensive,” Florence Easton, the prima donna 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is quoted as 
saying in a recent newspaper interview. ‘We, who sing, 
belong to the public, and the public has the right to say 
anything about us it likes.” 

Characterizing American singers as “wonderful” and 
saying that the finest voices are found in this country be- 
cause of the blending of the races, Miss Easton voices the 
opinion of many of the great artists of the day: 

“America has not yet arrived musically,” said the singer ; 
“she has been too busy making money—that is, in compari- 
son with the older countries. But we are progressing rapidly 
and some day will have just as characteristically strong 
and original song literature as Europe. It seems to me that 
this should be founded on Indian lore. I love to sing the 
Indian songs because they have so much originality and 
character. Of course jazz is full of vitality and typically 
American, but certainly it cannot be considered as serious 
music that one really wants to sing for expression.” 

When selecting a song she likes to sing, Miss Easton 
named the three points she takes into consideration, as 
music, poem and style. The opera star was asked what are 
the qualifications necessary for one who aspires to become 
a singer, and was quick to reply: 


“Voice, musicianship and personality. A singer just can- 
not Seer sing; it is simply the natural way of expressing 
ones seit, 


Saying that the women who sponsor the artists’ courses 
from coast to coast are the greatest of teachers and doing 
more for the country musically than any other group, Miss 
Easton pays tribute to the hundreds of women in America 
who in this way are interesting and educating those who 
otherwise would not have the opportunity of hearing singers 
who have made music their life work, and who have studied 
the art from every angle. 


Florence Easton is refreshingly natural and the pos- 
sessor of a charming personality, which radiates from her 
as she converses. She has come to that happy stage of her 
art and life where she is called one of the most dependable 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company’s singers. he can 
sing a Carmen, an Elsa, a Cio-Cio-San, Isolda, Kundry, 
with the same art, readiness, assurance, willingness, and 
always with the same good, satisfying effect, and yet the 
woman herself remains as simple, as unassuming, as cor- 
dial to talk to as when she was a struggling young artist. 
And what she advises the younger artist to do in order to 
succeed on the operatic and concert platform—study—she 
does herself with tireless energy. 
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ANN ARBOR HEARS THE BEST 


Ann Arbor, Mich., December 8.—Ann Arbor is having 
a particularly wealthy musical season for already many 
fine concerts have been given in Hill Auditorium which 
have taxed its seating capacity of 5,000. The first artist 
to appear was Mischa Elman, who was heard on October 
24. Memories of his last Ann Arbor concert were so 
vibrant that he was given a rousing reception throughout 
the evening. He was heard to advantage in a program of 
nuinbers by Handel, Lalo, Korngold, Chopin-Wilhelmj and 
Sarasate, and was obliged to respond to many encores. He 








MARY GARDEN DEPARTING FROM ANN 

ARBOR, MICH., 

after singing to an audience of 5,000 persons in Hill Audi- 

torium. (Left to right) Shirley W. Smith, secretary of 

the university; Dr. Marion L, Burton, president of the 

university; Mary Garden; H. EB. Potter, Miss Garden's 

representative; Mrs. Burton; Charles A. Sink, Ann Arbor 
concert manager. 


was ably accompanied by Josef Bonime, whose splendid mu- 
sicianship added considerably to the program. 

On October 30, the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under 
the baton of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, made its first of four 
Ann Arbor appearances. The soloist was Ina Bourskaya, 
who was given an ovation. Mr. Gabrilowitsch offered a 
delightful program. 

The orchestra appeared a second time on November 20 
with Victor Kolar in the role of conductor and Raoul 
Vidas, violinist, as soloist. Mr. Kolar has endeared him- 
self to Ann Arbor people and is always a welcome visitor. 
This program was a bit lighter than the preceding one. 
Selections were offered from Lalo, Wagner, Humperdinck, 
Mahler, Georg Schumann, and Kolar. Mr. Vidas chose for 
his part of the entertainment Saint-Saéns concerto for 
violin, with orchestra, in A major, and fully sustained the 
fine reputation which preceded him. Mr. Kolar in his 
own Slovakian rhapsody made a profound impression and 
was given an ovation. 

On December 4, Alfred Cortot, French pianist, made 
his Ann Arbor debut and won the sincere plaudits of a 
large audience. 

December 5, Mary Garden, assisted by Max Gegna, 
cellist and Emil Polak, pianist, was heard before an audience 
which completely filled Hill Auditorium, including many 
seats on the stage and all available standing room. Miss 
Garden chose a delightful program, well adapted for her 
attainments and succeeded in satisfying the high expecta- 
tions of the admiring audience. She responded with at 
least a dozen encores and was obliged to return to the 
platform time and time again, Mr. Gegna, who offered 
three groups of cello numbers, proved himself to be a 
young artist of ability, and was obliged to respond to many 
encores, which he did in a delightful style. He is an artist 
who has already attained a rightful popularity and who 
promises to be heard from in a far greater way in the 
future. Accompaniments were very creditably played by 
Emil Polak. 

Miss Garden reached Ann Arbor in her special car on 
the morning of the day of the concert and remained until 
the afternoon of the following day. She and her party 
were housed at the beautiful Michigan Union Club. It so 
happened that her Ann Arbor concert took place during 
the week of the annual performance of the Michigan 
Union Opera, which is put on each year by University 
students. The cast is made up of about one hundred young 
men who appear in male and female attire, After Miss 
Garden’s ears had rung with plaudits of thousands of her 
admirers, in company with President and Mrs. Marion L. 
Burton, Alva Gordon, Howard Potter, Miss Garden’s per- 
sonal representative and Charles A. Sink, manager of the 
Ann Arbor concerts, she reached the theater in time to 
hear the last part of the students’ performance, She en- 
tered into the spirit of the occasion and seemed to enjoy 
the efforts of these young students fully as much as they 
themselves. She was accompanied on her trip East by Pres 
dent and Mrs. Burton. 

In addition to these concerts, four faculty concerts have 
been given by members of the staff of the University 
School of Music. On December 5 a delightful program 
was oftered by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lockwood, violinists ; 
Marion Struble, viola; Herbert Grant, cello, and Mrs, 
George B. Rhead, pianist, with accompaniments by Clara 
Lundell. On November 12 the University Symphony Or- 
chestra, consisting of sixty players, made its first appear- 
ance of the season under the direction of Samuel Lockwood, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Wheeler, tenor and soprano, and 
Nicholas Falcone, clarinetist, appeared as soloist. November 
26 the University Girls’ Glee Club with Grace Johnson 
Konold, soprano, and Albert Lockwood, pianist, was heard 
and on December 3, the University Band, Wilfred Wilson, 
conducting, with Thomas Dewey, bass- baritone, soloist, 
gave’a delightful program. All of these concerts were 
listened to by an audience averaging about 3,000 porn. 

A-series of organ recitals, occurring every Wednesday 
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afternoon, is provided under the general direction of Earl 
Vincent Moore. Mr. Moore has thus far given five pro- 
grams, while Harry Russell Evans, Mr. Moore's associate 
on the organ faculty, has appeared in two and Helen Schae- 
fer, of Detroit, has offered one program as guest soloist. 
These programs are well attended not only by local music 
lovers and students, but also by people of surrounding towns 
and cities. 

Two programs have also been given by students of the 
School on November 15 and December 6, in which the 
following students have participated: Robert Henderson, 
Wilma DeMuth, Frances Adams, Marguerite Bragg, Mary 
McEachron, George Clancy, Donna Esselstyn, Genevieve 
Peoples, Marguerite Shattuck, Florence Welden, Alice 
Manderbach, Constance Ohlinger, Pearle Reimann, Helen 
Metzger, Max Ewing and Harold Ehrlich, Accompani- 
ments were played by Irene Finlay, Florence Gingerich and 
Helen Blahnick. 





CLEVELANDERS APPLAUD 
ANDREAS DIPPEL’S FORCES 


ished and Delighted with Fine Performance 
—Westminster Choir Pleases 


Musici Ast 





Cleveland, Ohio, December 1.—Andreas Dippel, general 
director, presented The Valkyries (in German), first of 
the series of six performances under the baton of Ernest 
Knoch, on November 29, and fulfilled his promise of an 
entirely new production with modern lighting and scenic 
effects. Ernest Knoch managed the orchestra of sixty- -five 
with due regard for the voices of the singers, giving the 
score full value as well. It was a notable reading—and 
not once did the brasses blare, nor did they lack the full 
sonority that Wagner intended. 

The cast was of heroic mold, vocally and _histrionically. 
Julia Claussen was the Brunnhilde; Helen Stanley, Sieg- 
linde; Rudolph Jung, Swiss tenor, Siegfried ; Louis Rosza, 
Wotan; Henry Scott, Hunding. The Valkyries were un- 
named, but the program stated that they were a specially 
selected ensemble of American talent. They sang with 
vigor and brilliance of tone. All expected the notable per- 
formance Julia Claussen gave. Her fame is established. 
Helen Stanley, a favorite here in concert, proved equally 
pleasing as an opera singer. Rudolph Jung and Louis 
Rosza, both newcomers, won approval. Henry Scott is an 
old friend. 

No one expected a new organization could possibly put 
on so smooth, so adequate, so beautiful a performance. 

The succeeding dates and performances are: December 
25, Tristan und Isolde (Wagner) ; January 23, Le Nozze di 
Figaro (Mozart); February 26, Prodana Nevesta (in 
Czech), The Bartered Bride, with an all star cast from 
the National Theaters in Czecho-Slovakia; March 26 and 
April 16, operas to be announced. 


THe WeEsTMINSTER CuHorr. 


There is gratifying proof that the pioneer work of the 
St. Olaf Choir, the Harvard Glee Club and the Vatican 
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Choir, has furnished the stimulus for the sincerest form 
of flattery. The Westminster Presbyterian Choir of Day- 
ton, Ohio, under the direction of John Finley Williamson, 
sang in Masonic Hall, November 17 The program, in 
four parts, consisted of thirteen choruses, ranging from a 
motet for double chorus by J. Sebastian Bach, through the 
twelfth century and various later schools of composition, 
to a negro spiritual by R. Nathaniel Deit for eight voices 
They were sung a capella, in perfect pitch, with shading 
and precision of attack. The financial support of the tour 
is guaranteed by Dayton citizens for the promoting of 
better church music in America. M. H. Hanson is general 
manager. M. B. P. 


Rafaelo Diaz’s Unusual Activities 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
is enjoying the most active season of his entire professional 
career. On December 3, he appeared as soloist at the Sun 
day popular concert in Springfield, Mass., when he sang 
operatic arias and groups of songs. On December 4, he was 
called upon at the last moment to take the part of ‘Tybalt 
in Gounod’s opera, Romeo and Juliette, at the Metropolitan 
Mr. Diaz filled this role with little preparation and won 
praise from the conductor and other officials of the Metro 
politan Opera Company for his successful work. On De 
cember 5, he took the part of A Singer in Strauss’ Rosen 
kavalier at the Metropolitan's performance in Philadelphia, 
and also took another role owing to Mr, Bada’s illness. On 
December 6, he sang at Mrs. Louis Albro’s tea in New York 
On December 9, he sang the role of the Graf in Korngold’s 
Die Tote Stadt at the Metropolitan. 

In addition to this and the many rehearsals with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, Mr. Diaz is continually 
studying new roles. He is unusually versatile, singing in 
Italian, French, English, German and Spanish. 


Fr. Bracken Sings for Music Students’ League 


Rev. Lawrence Bracken, bass-baritone, afforded a real 
treat for the Music Students’ League, Inc., which met on 
a recent Sunday afternoon at Stemway Hall. Father 
Bracken sang with rare beauty Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves (Handel), Invictus (Huhn), and The Horn (Fleg 
lier), and then in answer to the enthusiastic and persistent 
applause, rendered The Lepahorn (Irish), Minstrel Boy 
(Moore), Panis Angelicus (Franck), Mammy Song 
(Ware), and In Dublin’s Fair City. He was accompanied 
by Estelle Liebling. Not only is Father Bracken a vocalist, 
but he is also the head of the St. Vincent Home for Boys, 
and chaplain of the Police Department. 


Zuro Gives Opera for Radio 


Josiah Zuro, of the Zuro Grand Opera Company, gave 
radio enthusiasts a treat on Monday evening, December 3, 
when he gave a performance of Cavalleria Rusticana which 
was broadcasted from WJZ at Newark. Lois Patterson 
sang the role of Santuzza, Fred Jagel sang Turiddu, Silvio 
Gavarelli interpreted the part of Alfio, Miriam Lax sang 
Lola and Inga Wank sang Lucia. The Misses Lax and 
Wank are pupils of Mr. Zuro. 
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Like the old Cremona violins its enduring beauty of 
tone gives it a unique place among instruments of its kind. 
Harold Bauer, master pianist, writes: “It is the most 
superbly beautiful instrument that | know” 
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and similar opinions are expressed by hundreds of other 
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GERMAN SECTION OF NEW INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY OPENS ACTIVITIES IN BERLIN 


Ansermet’s Conducting of Stravinsky's Sacre Has Sensational Effect—Szigeti Scores in Busoni Concerto 


Berlin, November 25.—We have had our excitement at 
last. Not a little flurry, such as a street riot or an election 
full-fledged rebellion, a civil war. In 
course. As the Germans would call 
it a musical “Putsch.” From the left 
The forces of progress—or rebellion, according to the 
point of view—have organized themselves in the new Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary Music, which, founded in 
Salzburg last summer, is being ramified throughout Europe. 
In London the British section is already hard at work, and a 
vork of one of the youngest of the ex-enemies,” Ernst 
Krenek, has been produced. The German section, recently 
rmed, comprises the best names in the creative, reproduc- 


campaign, but a 


terms of music, of 


Robert Rigossi Photo 
ERNEST ANSERMET, 
who conducted the firat Berlin concert of the International 
Music with sensational success. 


Noctety for Contemporary 


tive and critical fields, and even before the first gun was fired 
nto powers of darkness and reaction, as represented by the 
Allgemeine Musikzeitung, have attacked it. 

And now the first gun has been fired. A great orchestral 
concert, comprising the works of living French, Russian 
and Italian composers, conducted by a French-Swiss con- 
ductor, with a Hungarian soloist, has proclaimed the inter- 
national idea with a vengeance and the clou of the evening, 
Stravinsky's Sacre du Printemps, never before produced in 
Germany, challenged the protest of all good nationalists 
and prophets of “Kultur.” The result was all that could 
he expected, and more. Stravinsky's nerve-racking rhythms, 
car-splitting harmonic clashes, unbalancing dynamics acted 
like a bomb in an atmosphere loaded with gas. While Er- 
nest Ansermet, the conductor, bowed again and again to a 
uper-excited audience shouting “bravo” at the top of its 
lungs, bedlam was loose in different parts of the hall where 
ple whistled on keys and protested in loud voice. One 
old gentleman opined that the applauders should be de- 
ported from Germany. But the bravos had it. At both the 
morning and evening performances Ansermet and Stravinsky 
emerged the victors. And the International Society had 
i baptism of fire that augurs well for its campaign. 

A Sicniricant Event, 

At any rate, not only the “pros” but most of the “cons” 
admit that the society's first concert was the most signifi- 
cant event of the season thus far. Of the significance of 
the society itself I shall speak anon. As for the concert 
itself, it revealed many interesting things. The very first 
number on the program, Albert Roussel’s Pour une Fete 
de Printemps (the first orchestral composition by a living 
Frenchman played under German auspices since the war, 
so far as my recollection goes) showed that there is not 
chauvinism here to speak of, among music-lovers at any 
rate. As a rather weak example of post-impressionism, 
which is nevertheless of music-biological significance, it 
has a courteous succes d'estime. Debussy's three Nocturnes 
with the women's chorus in the last movement, on the 
other hand, found such sincere approval as to disprove the 
notion that French impressionism cannot be appreciated in 


Germany 


And what did the Sacre prove? It proved first of all that 
Stravinsky, of all the modern composers, is the strongest 
iconoclast, the man best fitted, by virtue of his primitiye 
force, his relentless naiveté and his inconsiderateness of 
physical and cultural limitation to broaden the technical 
basic of music. And that of all the compositions of Stra- 
vinsky the Sacre—if well performed—is the most compel- 
ling, the irresistible expression of genius. 

ANSERMET’S STRENUOUS Job. 

If well performed! If it was well performed at this 
Berlin concert it ‘is due only to the almost superhuman 
work done by Ansermet in the course of four rehearsals. 
For at the first rehearsal, which like all the others I at- 
tended, it became immediately apparent that the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, like all the German orchestras 
whose principal modern fare is Bruckner, Mahler and 
Brahms, was nonplussed by this new idiom. A course of 
Stravinsky is nothing less than a mental reducing-cure to 
such men, All honor to the Philharmonic which, recog- 
nizing the intellectual force of its temporary master, made 
these tremendous and successful efforts at grasping the 
rhythmic difficulties of the work. That others were not 
as pleased with the new training is evident from the opinion 
of the critic of the largest newspaper that Ansermet 
“abused” the orchestra for “nonsensically difficult achieve- 
ments.” 

A Dovusite TriumPH. 

That it is one of the most difficult—perhaps the most 
difficult—things to conduct is evident, and the fact that 
Stravinsky selected Ansermet as the authentic interpreter 
of the work is indeed a compliment. Truly since the days 
of the Diaghileff Ballet in America, Ansermet has devel- 
oped to prodigious eminence among conductors. I have 
heard many conductors but I have yet to hear one with such 
an uncanny command of rhythmic and dynamic polyphony. 
The veritably cataclysmic climaxes which he achieved in 
the Stravinsky work attested a command of human forces 
that borders on magic. Virtually all the Berlin critics ex- 
pressed their admiration at his musicianship and his per- 
sonal triumph at the end of the concert was almost un- 
precedented insofar as conductors are concerned. 

Another remarkable triumph was that of Joseph Szigeti, 
the soloist, who interpreted the Busoni violin concerto as 
it has probably never been interpreted before. The com- 


poser, white-haired, barely convalescent after his severe’ 


illness, was present and was accorded a touching ovation. 
In this modern program the work had the effect of a 
classic, but especially in the Adagio, which Szigeti “sang” 
with marvelous beauty and nobility of tone, it thoroughly 
justified its existence in the violinistic repertory. 

Tue New Society's Ais. 

The International Society of Contemporary Music with 
this concert placed itself upon the musical map of Europe. 
The German section may, it is hoped, fulfill a similar mis- 
sion for Germany as the Société Nationale—also founded 
after national defeat—did in France. It will make it its 
first aim, of course, to help the young native composer to 
get a hearing in a large way, but it will not do this to the 
exclusion of others. By its international affiliations, chau- 
vinism is banned from the start. For another concert it is 
planning a program of important German novelties, but 
its two first manifestations are purposely devoted to the 
music of other countries. (Eugéne Goossens is to con- 
duct at the second concert a program of modern English 
works). Its president and vice-president, Prof. Adolf 
Weissmann and Prof. George Schtinemann, administrative 
director of the Hochschule, are well known for their pro- 
gressive sympathies, and the head of the music committee 
(which is to select the German compositions for performance 
and for the annual international festival) is Paul Bekker, 
of Frankfort, whose services in the cause of modern mu- 
sic are internationally recognized. Two of the most tal- 
ented of the younger German composers, Krenek and Ties- 
sen, as well as Hermann Scherchen, the erstwhile founder 
and conductor of the New Music Society, are in the 
directorate. 

Earty Fruits. 

Hardly organized, the new society's influence is being 
felt. Novelties are being announced on all sides, and 
even the sacrosanct precincts of the Philharmonic concerts 
are evincing extraordinary activity. Furtwangler, who 
has already conducted his first Scriabin, is studying Stra- 
vinsky. He is planning for early performance of the Five 
Orchestral Pieces of Schénberg (never heard here!) and 
a chamber symphony by Hindemith. Even Abendroth at 
the head of the Staatskapelle has conducted his second 
novelty yesterday, a suite for soprano and orchestra by 
Joseph Haas called Day and Night. Tame as it sounded 
(Bruckner-Mahler-Reger-Strauss German sentimentality 
mélange) it was, nevertheless, a novelty. Both Abendroth 
and Furtwangler have joined the new society's ranks. 

More Nove ties. 

Novelties, too, were the pieces for orchestra by Ethel 
Leginska, which Werner Wolff conducted for her recently. 
Leginska has talent and she has learned the trick of writ- 
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ing music for the orchestra~-music that sounds. Her pieces 

earned considerable applause, and she was decidedly suc- 

csssful as a pianist, playing a Mozart concerto and the 

Hungarian fantasy of Liszt with irresistible temperament. 

She had a most able co-adjutor in the person of Werner 

Wolff at the head of the Philharmonic Orchestra. 
STRAVINSKY ONCE More. 

Modernism is written across the door of yet another 
new institution, the Direction for Stage Art, founded by 
Russian émigrés. It made its first dash into publicity with 
a mixed program of new German and Russian music, in 
which Stravinsky, with his Pribaoutki—nonsense verses 
sung by a He ge (Mme. Pisling-Boas) to the accompa- 
niment of eight instruments—was again the principal driv- 
ing force. The man’s wit and his grasp of the primitive, 
the folk-character in its essentials, is absolutely unique. 
Prokofieff, with his Jewish Melodies overture, which pre- 
ceded the Stravinsky pieces, is a tame dog in comparison, 
Paul Hindemith, who played his own solo sonata for viola, 
as ascetic puzzler, and the Schénberg of the Verklarte 
Nacht a sentimental romantic. How time does fly! The 
conductor of the concert, Ewald Ernst Gebert, is a young 
man with a talent for music who takes refuge in the unusual 
by way of a short cut to fame. 

Composers oF Soviet Russia. 

The unusual! Surely there is plenty of it these days. We 
have had concerts of Irish music, of Jewish music, of 
Soviet Russian music in close juxtaposition. Speaking of 
the last—every now and again we get a little glimpse here 
of what has been going on icin in the Russia of the 
Soviets. While Stravinsky and Prokofieff have been scan- 
dalizing the Western World one has blinked rather fear- 
somely towards the closed borders at the East, wondering 
what deviltry there may be going on along with the blood- 
shed and violence of Bolshevism. Medtner, who came out 
last year, proved to be a romantic, almost a classic. Well, 
he was a refugee. Kuper, the conductor reported about 
some younger men: Miaskovsky, Stcherbatcheff, Bik. We 
heard Bik, recently “out,” play his piano sonata in private. 
They are a reflection of Scriabin (not the latest!) Rach- 
maninoff, even César Franck! Stravinsky, we were told, has 
no school no influence in revolutionary Russia at all. 

Tue Borsuevist Roars Like A Dove. 

And now in the “Melos” concerts we are suddenly offered 
—ha! here’s the real thing!—the music of the Bolshevik 
commissary of music himself, Arthur Lourié by name. 
The very Beezelbub of music, according to some. But lo! 
he coos like a dove; he writes little children’s pieces, deli- 
cate and charming but without strength. He adapts Rus- 
sian folk elements, applying modern harmonic treatment 
but wrings a sob with melancholy melody. His songs all 
have the popular accent (proletarian, at least), and his 
best number is a mediaeval melody, Tears of the Virgin 
Mary, arranged with string trio, The unexpected always 
happens. 

or the rest there have been concerts, concerts and more 
concerts. The pianists are in the majority, Aside from 
Szigeti only Eddy Brown among the upper-class fiddlers 
has been heard. But D’Albert, pianistic giant of past 
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days, seems determined to get back into the ring artistically 

never was out of it with the public). His Liszt B 
minor sonata the other night had flashes of genius in the 
interpretation, and his Mephisto Waltz was the most demon- 
ical I have heard. Quite the opposite in every way was 
Walter Gieseking, an outspoken young modernist who for 
a change-played a classical program. And played it mag- 
nificently. The Wanderer ie of Schubert was, for 
once, truly fantastic..If this letter is devoted to the un- 
usual, his name certainly belongs in it. 

But here the unusual stops. With the opera houses mark- 
ing time, there is nothing else to tell. The biggest thing is 
what | ‘told at the beginning. Vive la musique interna- 
tionale ! César SAERCHINGER. 
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JUDSON PROPOSES ASSOCIATION 
OF ALL CONCERT MANAGERS 


(Continued from page 5) 


son’s suggestions, Loudon Charlton, president of the asso- 
ciation, declined to be. quoted in his official capacity. A 
special meeting has been called for December 27, Mr. Charl- 
ton explained, when the question of the status of Mr. 
Judson as a member of the Association would be determined. 
Further consideration of Mr. Judson’s suggestions might 
be given at that time. 

In this connection, Mr. Charlton explained that Mr. Jud- 
son’s suggestions were informally submitted and that his 
statements in writing would have to be placed before the 
Association before they could be seriously considered. Mr. 
Charlton quite frankly stated that ne:ther he nor the other 
members of the Association saw any reason -for being 
stampeded into precipitate action and that, therefore, dis- 
cussion of Mr. Judson’s suggestions could be deferred, with- 
out prejudice to the interests of any person concerned to a 
later date. 

Without wishing to particularize, Mr. Charlton asserted 
that the premises upon which the Judson suggestions were 
based did not square with the facts which his own: ex- 
perience and that of many of his colleagues had estab- 
lished. The scheme in itself, he asserted, is by no means 
an original one the novelty only attached to the machinery 
of its operation. Mr. Charlton would not admit that the 
Judson proposition presented any advantage over the various 
plans which had been formulated from time to time by the 
Association—plans which in some instances had been 
dropped because of their demonstrated inpracticability. 

It was further stated by Mr. Charlton that the associa- 
tion, since its organization, had been working most de- 
terminedly along the most constructive lines in the matter 
of developing musical territory, giving impetus to musical 
interests and raising the status of musical enterprises, and 
that members of the association, both individually and collec- 
tively, had sought unceasingly for the utmost co-operation 
with the concert promoting agencies throughout America. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Continued Bae page 39) 


whose annotations of Three Centuries of 
were also delightfully pleasing. 

The club gave an interesting program, excellently exe- 
cuted, a group of French songs giving particular delight 
to the audience. An especially enjoyable feature of the 
program was Woodland Sprites (from The Merry Wives 
of Windsor) by Nicolai Page which Miss Nevin.sang with 
the chorus. To both Claude Robeson, the director, and 
Mrs. Robert H. Dalgleish, president, great praise is due 
for the excellent musical and civic achievements of the 
Rubinstein Club. Rosing, tenor, who appeared with the 
club last season, is scheduled to assist the club at its next 
concert, March 6. 


American Song 


Klibansky to Spend Christmas Abroad 


Sergei Klibansky, the vocal instructor, left last week for 
Europe to spend the holidays abroad; he will return to 
New York to resume his teaching on January 10. 

In January Mr, Klibansky will again give several pupils’ 
recitals, when he will introduce some new and exceptionally 
talented pupils. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd met with splendid success in re- 
citals in Wiikes-Barre, Pa. and in St. Paul; she is now 
on a concert tour in the West. Alveda Lofgreen was the 
soloist at a concert in Bonton, N. Y., where her beautiful 
voice and artistic singing were heartily applauded. Myrtle 
Weed was the soloist at the organ recital given at Union 
Church, Pocantico Hills, by Harold Rieder, on Novem- 
ber 10. 


Joseph Hollman to Accept a Few Cello Pupils 


A great number of inquiries have been received by Joseph 
Hollman, the veteran cellist, from students who are anxious 
to receive the benefit of his instruction. Mr. Hollman has, 
therefore, decided to accept a limited number of advanced 
students. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
Mr. Hollman was himself a pupil of the late cello master of 
Brussels, Servais, and later completed his studies at the 
Paris Conservatoire. Mr. Hollman, who has been styled 
“the grand old man of the cello,” is thus a “lineal” descend- 
ant of the best tradition in the school of cello virtuosity. 
Dan‘el Mayer is Mr. Hollman’s manager. 


Rio Pupil in Silas Kreisler 


Hilda Steiner, pupil of Anita Rio, is one of the members 
of the cast for johannes Kreisler, a play which is now run- 
ning at the Selwyn Theater in New York. Miss Steiner 
sings a short solo, but it is long enough to display the 
beauty of her voice and the fine training which she has 
had with Mme. Rio, Ben Ami has the leading role in 
Johannes Kreisler. 


George Laurie Osgood Dead 


George Laurie Osgood, a leading figure in American 


music forty years ago, well known as singer, composer and 
tather, recently died in England. A biographical notice 
of Mr. Osgood will appear in next week’s issue. 
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John McCormack sailed for England on December 16. 

It is reported that Ganna Walska has purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the Theater des Champs-Eiysees. 

Sara Bernhardt is on the road to recovery. 

James Sauvage, for thirty-nine years a singer and vocal 
teacher in this country, is dead. 

Sergei Klibansky, the vocal instructor, will spend the holi- 
days abroad. 

Isa Kremer will give her fourth concert in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of December 31. 

Toscha Seidel finished his Pacific Coast tour last week. 

Werner Wolff is the name of a young conductor who has 
made his mark since the beginning of the war. 

Albert Spalding will play a new work by Dohnanyi when 
he appears as soloist with the Boston Symphony. 

Daniel Gregory Mason will give lectures under the auspices 
of the Philharmonic Society of New York. 

The success of John Charles Thomas may be measured by 
his numerous engagements. 

Pavlowa scored an unqualified success on tour in Japan. 

Mabel Garrison, who has been appearing in opera in Europe, 
is returning to America, 

M. Louis Vierne, organist of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, 

is in great need. 

MacLaren will have a five weeks’ 

West next season. 

Harold Henry has just completed a successful tour of 
Germany. 

In less than two months Florence Macbeth has opened 
twelve music courses in twelve different cities. 

George Laurie Osgood, singer, composer and teacher, died 
recently in England. 

A gala Christmas concert is to be given at Wanamaker's 
in Philadelphia on December 26. 

Milton J. Broun is personal representative for Ashley 
Pettis, pianist. 

Clara Novello Davies has been playing the piano and sing- 
ing from the time she was four years old. 

In Europe there is hardly a more famous, certainly not a 
more popular, baritone today than Joseph Schwarz. 
The formal opening of the Cleveland Institute’s new home 

was held on December 9, 
Julia Claussen has been elected vice-president of the 
National Opera Club of America. 
Germaine Schnitzer continues to win praise in concert in 
Europe. 
The Cleveland Orchestra is giving concerts aimed espe- 
cially at the “Tired Business Man.” 


Gay tour through the 
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In referring to licensing teachers, Cesare Sturani 
singing cannot be based on a single standard 

Arthur Judson has proposed an association of all concert 
managers. 

Paderewski gave a dinner at the Hotei Gotham in honor 
of Mieczyslaw Miinz. 

May Peterson will leave early in January for her third 
concert tour of the Pacific Coast. 

Anna, Liza and Margot Duncan will! return to 
for a tour during 1923-24. 

Reinald Werrenrath is probably the most etched, sketched 
and painted of all the artists in the musical profession, 


States 


America 


Florence Easton believes that American music should be 
founded on Indian lore 

Aurelio Fabiani has severed his connection with the firm 
of Allen & Fabiani, Inc. 

The Wiener Philharmonischer Verlag is the name of a new 


music firm in Vienna. 

Andreas Dippel is still in hopes of keeping his United States 
Grand Opera Company alive. 

Muratore is recovering from a second operation tor appen 
dicitis. 

Evelyn Hopper does not believe in selling artists in excess 
of their ability. 

L. E. Behymer has resigned as manager of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles 

The annual week of the Metropolitan Opera Company in 
Atlanta is now assured 

Leopold pene is being 
Japa 

Annie Caries David is now teaching in New York 

Two of Florence Parr Gere’s compositions are to be issued 
by the Paris publisher, Hamel. 


well received in recital in 


The American University of Los Angeles has conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Music upon Mauro-Cottone 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art's free concerts have been 
subscribed for in full. 

Thais, with Jeritza, Whitehill and Harrold will be the 
special Christmas matinee at the Metropolitan 

Hans Hess, cellist, has opened a studio in Highland Park 


and will teach there two days each week 

The next examinations for entrance to the Bush Conserva 
tory Master School will be held January 10 

Titta Ruffo was guest of honor at a reception held by Mrs 
John King Van Rensselaer 

Christiaan Kriens has reorganized the 
phony ag wea 


Morristown Sym 


A bust of the late Gervase Elwes was unveiled recently at 
a s Hall, London. 
E. E. Taubert, dean of German musicians, cighty-fou 


years old, is still busy composing 

A delightful children’s party was given at the 
School on December 9. 

The Cornish School of Seattle has just celebrated _its 
eighth anniversary. G. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





BERKELEY PLEASED WITH 
ITS SYMPHONY CONCERTS 





Toscha Seidel Competes with Rainstorm—Notes 


Berkeley, Cal., December 1.—The sixth series of concerts 
y the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, inaugurated by 
the management of the Greek Theater, in Harmon Gym- 
nasium, is being well attended. At the third concert, No- 
vember 22, a delightful reading was given of Beethoven's 
Fourth Symphony by Alfred Hertz. Other numbers were 
by Mendelssohn, Wagner and Tschaikowsky, all thoroughly 
enjoyed 


Semer Cuarms Packen House. 


Musical Association opened its present 
with a packed house at Harmon Gym- 


TOSCHA 


The Berkeley 
of concerts 


eries 

nasium, November 7, when Toscha Seidel gave a delightfui 
recital. Handel's E major sonata and Saint-Saén’s con- 
certo in B minor, with shorter numbers, comprised the pro- 
gram. Incessant rain did not dampen the appreciation and 


encore-demands of the audience. Francesco Longo played 
able accompaniments. 
Notes. 

A men's choral club, open to University students and 

thers, is being conducted by the University of California 
Extension Division under the conductorship of Wheeler 
Beckett, organist and choirmaster of Grace Cathedral, San 
b rancisco 

The Grace Cathedral Choir of men and boys gave a 
concert of Russian, German and English music at Wheeler 
Auditorium, November 2. 

The fifth of the Berkeley Popular Concert Series was 
held December 2, in the high school auditorium. Elizabeth 
Simpson, pianist, and the Berkeley String Quartet gave the 
program. 

The annual opera of the Treble Clef Society was present- 
ed November 3. Ursula Cheshire was the prima donna of 
Che Campus. 

Eula Grandberry, soprano, and 
pianist, were heard, November 5, 
Half Hour of Music. 

The Etude Club presented Music of the 
recent meeting under the direction of Alice Calhoun, 
etude Chorus is directed by Lowell M. Redfield. 

For the regular Half Hour of Music at the Greek Thea- 
ter, November 26, H. B. Pasmore presented three of his 
pupils, Gladys Mary Campbell, Monnie Clayton Chapin and 
Helen Knapp, in a song recital. Winifred Decker accom- 
panied and the Lehmer Trio assisted. 

Florida Parish-Moyle is coaching a class of young vocal- 
ists for a series of concerts to be broadcasted from the 
Oakland Tribune's radio tower. The first of the series 
was broadcasted recently with much success. 

Zannette W. Potter, concert manager, presented Marie 
Partridge Price, soprano, and Zelma Stites McDonough, 
danseuse, in a program of songs and dance interpretations, 


Batchelder, 
Theater 


Lincoln S. 
at the Greek 


Orient at a 
The 


November 10. Both artists are well known in the bay 
region. 
Directed by Roscoe Warren Lucy, the Beethoven Piano 


Club gave an interesting program at Berkeley Piano Club- 


house, November 12. 
Ellena Manakin, assisted by Signor de Grassi, gave a 
concert recently at Wheeler Hall. Mrs. G. Richardson 


accompanied, 

Anita Booth, talented fifteen year old violinist, was winner 
of the first prize in a music essay contest conducted by the 
Berkeley Chamber of Commerce. 

The piano section of the Alameda County Music Teach- 
ers’ Association held its first meeting at the studio of Eliza- 
beth Simpson. KE. A. 


BELLINGHAM NOTES 


Bellingham, Wash., November 24.— 
Normal School orchestra, John Roy 
furnished the music for a reception tendered President 
and Mrs. D. B. Waldo and new faculty members. 

The Mandolin Club, under the direction ‘of Frank Gott- 
schalk, teacher of mandolin, guitar and zither, gave a re- 
cital at the Bellingham School of Music and Art. Mem- 
bers taking part were Alberta Townsend, Dora ‘Townsend, 
Mrs. Edwin Gruber, Mrs. H. Carpenter, Mrs. Robert 
Schilling and Clara Benson. Eva Allen, soprano, assisted. 

The Michigan Club had a record attendance at the ex- 
cellent musical program offered at its regular meeting 
in the K. of C. Hall. Part one of the program was in 
charge of Albert Benson, who, with his pupils, gave some 
attractive numbers. Violin pupils taking part were John 
Monroe, Mrs, Edward Lapidus and Harold Benson. Part 
two was given by the Moose Minstrel Quartet: Reginald 
Norman, J. W. Whitfield, Theodore Haskins and Mr. 
Derby. Pupils of the Whatcom High School had part 
three with Principal Frank H. Clark, speaker, and Lowe 


Ten members of the 
Williams director, 


Bartruff and Marcella Nachtmann, accompanists. Aesthetic 
dancing was given by Hallie Westerhund and Coralie 
Wharton Ee 


Phillip Gordon in Spokane 

Spokane, Wash., December 2,—Phillip Gordon, pianist, 
and Elinor Whittemore, violinist, gave a program with 
the Ampico at the Lewis and Clark Auditorium, November 
24. The clear and thoughtful way in which Mr. Gordon 
played Beethoven's Appassionata sonata was much appre- 
ciated. The large audience forced him to give several 
encores throughout the evening. Miss Whittemore’s firm 
technic was much enjoyed. Her first group, made up of 
Hymn to the Sun, Rimsky-Korsakoff; nocturne in D, 
Chopin-Wilhelmj, and Old Refrain, Kreisler, gave special 
pleasure. The Ampico contributed accompaniments for 
Miss Whittemore and several solo numbers recorded by 
Gordon and Rachmaninoff. 5 


SAN FRANCISCO AUDIENCES 
HEAR SEVERAL NEW ARTISTS 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison Delight in Duet Recital—John 
Charles Thomas Makes Impression in Song 
Recital—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., December 2.—Selby C. Oppenheimer 
presented Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, who gave an after- 
noon of compositions for two pianos. The first number was 
the tremendous fantasia and fugue in A minor by Bach, in 
which beautiful sense of balance and exquisite tone quality 
were displayed. Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison will always 
be welcomed here for they created a sensation. 

Frencu Groups or Joun Cuartes THomas WELL Suna. 

John Charles Thomas was introduced here by Frank W. 
Healy in a recital given at Scottish Rite Hall, November 
26. Mr. Thomas has a voice of richness and ample power. 
He demonstrates a thorough knowledge of the styles of 
song interpretation, although pleasing most in his French 
groups. In these his diction was that of the vrais francais. 
His other groups included numbers by Handel, Pergolesi, 
Goossens and Damrosch. William Janaushek proved a 
satisfactory accompanist. 

Fine PerrorMANce By CHAMBER Music Society. 

The second concert of the series of six was given by the 
San Francisco Chamber Music Society, assisted by Emile 
Ferir, Belgian viola virtuoso, in Scottish Rite Hall, No- 
vember 28. The program offered was one of beauty and 
musical import. The Chamber Music Society, with the co- 
operation of Mr. Ferir, opened the program with the Mozart 
quintet in G minor. The second quintet was the Brahms G 
major, op. 111. Keen sense of design and musical concep- 
tion made the performance of this work a truly meritorious 
one. The quartet played two movements of the Debussy 
quartet in a manner which those present doubtless will 
never hear surpassed. 

Notes. 

Patricia Morbio, soprano, gave the first of a series of 
three costume recitals in Knabe Hall, November 23, under 
the direction of Ida Scott. Mrs. Morbio was ably assisted 
at the piano by Mrs. Parker Steward. 

large audience greeted and applauded each number 
that Marcel Dupré, the eminent French organist, played on 
the great organ at the Civic auditorium, November 28. 
Among the works on his program were the second choral 
in B minor by Cesar Franck, Widor’s variations on the 
fifth symphony, several Bach numbers and compositions of 
Mr. Dupré. 

Claire Forbes Crane, soprano, and Melba French Barr, 
pianist, presented a joint recital for the University of Fine 
Arts, November 24, in the Fairmont Hotel. The interpreta- 
tion of a well balanced program earned deserved approval. 

Thurlow Lieurance appeared in recital, November 27, in 
Scottish Rite Hall. He was assisted by Mrs. Lieurance, 
soprano, and George Tak, flutist. pe Es 
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NEW HAVEN HAS A 
VARIED MUSICAL MENU 


New York Philharmonic and Boston Orchestras, Paderewski, 
Ruffo, McCormack, Elshuco Trio, Paulist Choristers 
and Local Musicians Heard 


New Haven, Conn., December 4.—The first of a series 
of five concerts, given under the auspices of the Yale School 
of Music and management of Rudolph Steinert, took place 
at ‘Woolsey Hall on November 4 when the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Josef Stran- 
sky, gave a splendid program, with Erika Morini as soloist. 
She played Brahms’ D major concerto in a manner that 
charmed and amazed the great audience, and was the recip- 
ient of numerous recalls. The orchestra responded splen- 
didly to Stransky’s readings of Beethoven, Wagner and 
Strauss numbers, and was obliged to rise in response to the 
tremendous applause. David Stanley Smith’s overture, 
Prince Hal, was played under the direction of the composer, 
in a finished and illuminating way. Dean Smith was given 
a rousing reception. 

PApEREWSKI Turitts Aupience By His ConSUMMATE ArT. 

It was the Paderewski of old who appeared at Woolsey 
Hall on November 11 and was greeted by the large audience 
rising en masse. Fully ten minutes elapsed before the deaf- 
ening and continuous applause ceased and allowed him to 
begin the program. He played from Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt and in them all dis- 
played his consummate art. Even at the end of the program 
the audience would not leave the hall, and after ten or more 
minutes of bravos and hand-clappings, he returned to the 
piano and played four more compositions, finishing with his 
own Minuet. 

Titra Rurro Conquers New Haven. 

On November 15, at Woolsey Hall, the second concert of 
the Steinert course was given by Ruffo, who was ably 
assisted by Yvonne d’Arle and Alberto Sciaretti. The 
program consisted of baritone arias and a group of Spanish 
and French, songs, all of which Titta Ruffo sang with won- 
derful artistry and dramatic ability. He was the recipient 
of prolonged applause and gave encores generously. 

Miss d’Arle had an unusually full, even soprano, and 
displayed an excellent technic and phrasing. Mr. Sciaretti 
delighted the audience in his piano playing, both in his 
solos and accompaniments. 


Tue Etsuuco Trio CHARMS. 


The second of the Albert Arnold Sprague Chamber Con- 
certs was given on November 14 at Sprague Memorial Hall 
by the Elshuco Trio, before a capacity house. The new 
violinist, ‘William Kroll, appeared here for the first time 
and proved a worthy successor to Elias Breeskin. These 
musicians played trios by Dvorak, Mozart and Schubert 
with remarkable skill, even excelling their former work in 
point of unanimity, tone color and precision of attack. 
Their reading of the Mozart trio was exceptionally fine and 
artistic and the work of Aurelio Giorny at the piano was 
par excellence at all times. 

FROM CROWDED 


RecEIvES OVATION 


House. 

On November 8, at Woolsey Hall, McCormack was 
greeted by a capacity house. His program consisted of two 
Handel arias and a group of modern songs and one of Irish 
folk songs, in all of which he displayed fine art in shading, 
phrasing and feeling. He was ably assisted by Rudolph 
Bochco, who played the violin with warmth of tone, fine 
technic, and excellent style. Edwin Schneider was a capable 
accompanist and his song, Thine Eyes Still Shined, closed 
the program and was given generous applause. ~ 

Pau.ist Cuoristers Give INsPirRING PRoGRAM. 

Under thé auspices of the American Legion, the Paulist 
Choristers gave a concert at Woolsey Hall on November 20 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. Under the mag- 
netic and virile leadership of Father Finn, the Choristers 
gave a most inspiring and impressive performance. Masters 
Huber and Slattery displayed the method of Father Finn 
in a finished way, while their interpretation reflected much 
credit upon their individual abilities. Overton Moyle sang 
a solo with excellent style and finish, as did Charles Mas- 
singer. Both were obliged to respond to encores. Anne 
Wolcott at the piano proved herself a dependable and 
accomplished accompanist. 


Joun McCormack 


NETTLETON AND Marion Fow.er IN OPERA 
RECITAL, 

On November 6 the Business and Professional Woman's 
Club presented Berenice Nettleton and Marion Fowler in an 
opera recital of Puccini's La Boheme, at Center Church 
House, before an enthusiastic and delighted audience. Miss 
Nettleton is one of the best known and most popular readers 
in Connecticut, while Miss Fowler is a pianist of note and 
has so arranged the score that the reading of the lyrics 
synchronize with the music admirably. Mrs. Kelsey sang 
the prominent solos in the opera. These artists are booked 
for many engagements through their manager, Ernest Briggs. 


Lauga Lirrcertetp AND Mrs. Duptey Fitts In REcITAL. 

Under the auspices of the Camp Fire Girls, Laura Little- 
field, well known soprano of Boston, gave an artistic recital 
at the Church of the Redeemer on November 2, assisted 
by Mrs. Dudley Fitts at the piano. Mrs. Littlefield gave 
four groups of@ongs comprising Old English, French, Chil- 
dren’s and Modern. In these she displayed a delightful 
quality of voice, skillfully used, with dramatic fire and 
finished dietiti. Mrs. Fitts proved an ideal accompanist. 

Tue St. AmMprose Music Ciup’s FourtH Concert. 

On November 23, at Center Church House, the St. Am- 
brose Music Club gave its fourth annual concert before a 
representative audience of musicians and lovers of music. 
The St. Ambrose Choir acquitted itself well under the direc- 
tion of Pauline Voorhees. The soloists were Jenny Lee, 
soprano; Grace Walker Nichols, contralto, and Florence 
Morrison, pianist, all of whom were enthusiastically re- 
ceived, 


BERENICE 


Music at YALE. 

On November 13 and 27, Prof. Harry Benjamin Jepson 
of the Yale School of Music gave the third and fourth 
recital of the organ series at Woolsey Hall, before a large 
and appreciative audience. 

On November 24, in Woolsey Hall, Yale and Harvard 


MUSICAL COURIER 


gave their annual joint concert, the night preceding the big 
game. The audience was large and enthusiastic and de- 
manded many encores. 

A series of ten lectures outlining the history of the violin 
sonatas is being given by Bruce Simonds, assisted by Hilde- 
garde Nash Donaldson, on Wednesday afternoons at Sprague 
Memorial Hall, under the auspices of the Yale School of 
Music, where Mr. Simonds is instructor of history of music. 
The first lecture occurred on November 22, when the auditor- 
ium was filled. Mrs. Donaldson spent eight years previous to 
the war in Belgium, studying with Marschot at the Brussels 
Conservatory of Music, where she won the first prize in 
violin playing. She also studied in Berlin with Fiedermann, 
and appeared with success with the leading orchestras in 
Brussels, Berlin and London. Since her return to America 
she has continued her studies with Loeffler in Boston and 
with Leopold Auer. Mr. Simonds’ lecture was both inter- 
esting and illuminating and gave evidence of deep research 
on his part. 

On November 29 Mr. Simonds and Mrs. Donaldson gave 
their second lecture-recital, which was on Bach as a sonata 
writer for the violin. His sonatas No. 2 in A major and 
No. 3 in E major were admirably played by these two 
artists. 

Boston SympHony Gives UNUSUAL PROGRAM, 


At Woolsey Hall, on November 28, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra thrilled an enthusiastic and highly appreciative 
audience with a program which opened with Berlioz’ Fan- 
tastic Symphony No. 1 in C major. The Academic Festival 
overture, op. 80, by Brahms, was also given a fine reading. 
Tschaikowsky’s Violin Concerto in D major, op. 35, was 
played by Richard Burgin, the concertmaster of the orches- 
tra, in an artistic manner. He displayed a tone of purity 
and beauty, a technic of excellence, and was given long and 
hearty applause at the end. The -program closed with 
Wagner’s prelude from The Mastersingers. The audience 
gave Monteux and his musicians an ovation at the end. 

G. S. B, 


Critical Praise for Kitty Beale 
After an appearance in Seattle, Wash., the critic of the 
Daily Times of that city was very enthusiastic over the 
art of Kitty Beale. He stated that she sings artistically, 
articulates well, and is delightful to look at and listen 
to. Her opening aria was Caro Nome which seemed not 
in the least hackneyed, so delicately and gracefully was it 
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KITTY BEALE, 


coloratura soprano. 


sung. A recital in Brocton, Mass., also brought the so- 
prano high praise from the press, the Daily Enterprise 
declaring that “Kitty Beale won the hearts of the audience. 
Her first number was Caro Nome and it would be difficult 
to imagine a more beautiful interpretation; her voice is 
phenomenally high in range, even, clear and crystalline 
through the entire compass.” These extracts are representa- 
tive of the critical praise which Miss Beale receives where- 
ever she appears. 


Dux “One of the Three Greatest Sopranos” 

Following Claire Dux’s: recent recital in Chicago, the 
critic of the Chicago Daily Journal declared that Miss 
Dux was “one of the three greatest sopranos in America.” 
“Dux’s voice has the fragility and strength that is always 
associated with matters of fine art,” he wrote, “and it was 
used unsparingly in giving to new and old songs by Strauss 
and Schubert interpretations which looked to the fu- 
ture of lieder singing. In Strauss’ Mein Auge, especially, 
her voice seemed to float radiant and golden, changing 
hue and quality as if melted and remolded by a strange 
and magic force. Such singing cannot long escape nation- 
wide acclaim of the feverish sort now bestowed upon a 
handful of the greatest artists. Dux does indeed rank as 
one of the three greatest sopranos in America, and her 
sheer vocal gifts are in higher polish than those of the 
others.” 
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TEINWAY— 

the medium 
through which 
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ing stroke and 
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faithfully trans- 
lates each indi- 
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tion of the com- 
poser’s thought. 


To hear a master- 
piece on the 
Steinway is to 
hear it in the 
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of meaning. And 
to portray one’s 
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tions on this 
superb pilano- 
forte is to come 
to a full realiza- 
tion that art has 
blended perfect- 
ly with the 
manufactures. 


Such is the 
Steinway piano 
of international 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures | 





The past week was unusually quiet for this time of the 
new opening taking place—Gringo, at the 
Comedy Theater. Jose Ruben is starred in this newest 
play by Sophie Treadwell, which appears to be the first 
play by this author to reach production. The papers gave 
unusually good criticisms and a few critics went so far as 

to call it the best. play yet produced portraying Mexi- 


can iie 


year, only one 


Tueater Orcanists Postrone Date. 


Owing to the death of John Wanamaker, the motion pic- 
ture program under the auspices of the Society of Theater 
planned for the Wanamaker Auditorium on 
Friday afternoon, December 15, was postponed to Friday 
afternoon, January 12, Tickets issued for December 15 
will be good on the later date 

Ivor Nove.ro Agrives, 

A cable received last week by Clara Novello Davies, of 
15 West Sixty-seventh street, announced that her son, Ivor 
Novello, would arrive this week on the Olympic. He is to 
remain in America till spring. Mme. Davies has taken a 
studio for him directly adjoining her own studios. His 
American engagements may call him out to the Pacific 
coast; at all events, he will be here until the beginning of 
the London season. ; 

Ivor Novello is known today as the “handsomest actor in 
England,” but he will probably best be recalled here as 
the author of the famous war song, Keep the Home Fires 
Burning. A new song of his has become the rage of 
London lately and is being sung by Dame Clara Butt; it 
Might Have Been. 
most interesting to Americans, however, 
about Ivor Novello is that, in addition, he has been a 
most successful musical comedy composer in England, 
and will compose as soon as he gets here. The story has 

wread in London that he is going to make a careful study 
A American music, with especial reference to jazz. His 
latest and most successful musical comedy in London was 
A to Zed. He has just taken up the pictures; a film 
Bohemian Girl is to be presented here, and 
from five to 


Organists, 


is Land of 
What will be 


From 
of his The 
he has a film contract in America to make 
seven pictures for Griffith. 
Tue CLiInGiInG VINE, 

Peggy Wood will arrive in her newest musical comedy, 
The Clinging Vine, on Broadway, Christmas Day. This 
production by Henry W. Savage has been receiving unus- 
good advance notices from out of town. The book 
is by Zelda Sears, and Harold Levey has written the 
music. Miss Wood spent some time last year studying 
with Emma Calve in Paris, and everyone is looking forward 
to a big artistic success from this young prima donna, Mr. 
has surrounded her with a notable cast of come- 
dancers, and has given the play a 


ually 


Savage 
dians, 
beautiful 


singers and 
setting. 
Ticket Acencies Must Go. 

The best news the public has had regarding the theaters 
for some time came thyough the announcement that there 
is a plan on foot really to abolish ticket speculating. This 
means that many of the big brokers will be put out of 
business, It is understood that Joseph Leblang, who for 
several years has had charge of a cut rate agency, will 
be put in charge. These drastic and revolutionary plans 
have been worked out by the Producing Managers’ Asso- 
The idea is to have a central ticket office, located 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Times Square. There 
will be branches in all parts of the city and in all the neigh- 
mering. towns. In these offices tickets for every theater in 
New York can be bought for the box office price, plus 
10 cents. It is also understood that there will be tickets on 
sale in the individual box offices at certain times during 
the day. The long suffering public should certainly greet 
this news with great rejoicing, for not only will those 
brokers who have charged outrageously be affected, but 
also the 50 cent premium ticket will also have to go. It 
is almost too good to be true, and no doubt before plans 
are in full working order there will be many changes. One 
fact remains, something radical will have to be done, and 
any proposition will be better than the terrible conditions 
that exist. The whole scheme has created quite 


a stir 


ciation 


now 


NotTEs. 

lhe Merchant of Venice will open at the Lyceum Theater 
on Thursday evening, December 21. This is the long- 
looked-for Belasco production with David Warfield playing 
Shylock. Mary Servoss is the Portia, and Julia Adler, 
the Jessica. Norman O'Neill has composed the incidental 
music 

Another Christmas opening will be Fay Bainter, at the 
Broadhurst Theater, in the Lady Cristilinda, a new play by 
Monckton Hoffe. 

The Commissioner of Licenses made a special ruling, 
permitting every theater in New York to be opened on 
Sunday, New Year's Eve, with the understanding, it is 
wide ‘rstood that the Actors’ Fund of America would receive 

1 percentage of the income for this one night. sThis order 
was later rescinded. 

The Rear Car, by Edmond Rose, will be offered by the 
Selwyns in Boston on Christmas Night. It will be seen 
in New York later in the season. 

Morris Gest will present his Moscow Art Theater at 
Jolson’s Fifty-ninth Street Theater, beginning on Monday, 
January 8 The World We Live In, now playing at the 
Jolson, will be transferred to the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater at that time 

F. C. Coppicus, long identified with musical managers 
and head of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, has at last 
succumbed to the lure of the Broadway producing business. 
The name of his musical comedy will be Lola in Love. 
This will be the second musical-manager to try his luck 
with a theatrical enterprise. Charles Wagner last 


many years was the dramatic editor of the Boston American. 
The new firm will be known as Geneen and Mclsaacs, Ine. 
The first production will be a play by Bertram Bloch. 

George Du Franne, tenor, has been engaged by E. F. 
Albee for a long tour in Keith — M. 
has considerable reputation as a sing 

A play called a sensational thriller. The End of the Book, 
by Henry Myers, is among the one-act plays being offe red 
by the Stuyvesant players at the Greenwich House. 

Tue Capirow. 

The musical program at this theater opened with the 
Zampa overture with Erno Rapee conducting the Capitol 
grand orchestra. This number has been heard many times 
here, but it never fails to arouse interest on account of the 
splendid direction and the musicianly manner in which this 
organization plays. The novelty of the ae tig? is entitled 
Song of the Siren. In other words, S. L. Rothafel has 
given a new setting for the famous Fes of India. This 
has been offered before, but this time it was slightly 
changed. 7 Ayres sang the well-known music, while 
Oumansky, Niles and Zanou danced in the sea, created by 
splendid lighting and color effects. A ballad which was 
published a couple of years ago, entitled Can't You Hear 
Me Callin’ Caroline, was given a cute, clever background 
and introduced for the first time by Robert Davis, who 
possesses a good voice and made a satisfactory impression 
for his debut. Evelyn Herbert, soprano, sang the prelude 
from a cycle of life. One is glad to note that this soprano 
is singing so many engagements at this theater; her voice 
is fresh and she is decidedly worthy of all the enthusiasm 
she creates. There was the usual dance divertissements, 
and Lake’s In a Clock Store was played as an interlude by 
the orchestra. Each of the big theaters give this number 
once or twice a year, but it was left for the Capitol to 
present it with a new and novel setting. James Parker 
Coombs impersonated the old clockmaker, and Gambarelli 
did a short dance. 


Du Franne 


THe STRAND. 

The Beautiful and Damned, after F. Scott Fitzgerald's 
book of the same name, was the film feature at the Strand 
last week. For the prologue Fenwick Newell, tenor, sang 
Layton’s The Little Love Nest in the Hills. The setting 
was unusually artistic. The Fokine Ballet, with Jacques 
Gruenberg conducting the Strand Symphony Orchestra, 
was especially attractive, the music being that of Dvorak’s 
Humoresque and J. Strauss’ polka. The program opened 
with an excellent rendition of the Oberon overture of 
Weber, played by the orchestra, Carl Edouarde conductor. 
There were several interesting film numbers in addition to 
the organ solo played by Percy J. Starnes, Mus. Doc., 
and Ralph S. Brainard. 

Tue Rivoxt. 

By way of diversity, the program at the Rivoli last week 
opened with a Hawaiian fantasy, entitled Sunset Land. 
There was an appropriate setting for some typically Ha- 
waiian melodies sung by Miriam Lax, soprano; Barbara 
Rowit, mezzo soprano; Jean Booth, contralto, and Fred 
Jagel, tenor. And to complete the illusion, Lillian Powell 
did a dance which would have made most Hula Hula girls 
sit.up and take notice. A pictorial trip to Waikiki and the 
regular Rivoli Pictorial followed. Then came the second 
Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt, played by the Rivoli Concert 
Orchestra, Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conduct- 
ing. Perhaps it was because it is getting so near the end 
of the year that the performance of this 
work was not up to the Rivoli standard. 
Bela Nyary played the czymbalom solo with 
his accustomed finish. It was followed by 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz. Of special 
interest was the dance of Margherita Bis- 
coe, the music being Willy Stahl’s The 
Moth and the Moon, with Mr. Stahl him- 
self playing the violin solo. The feature 
was Wallace Reid, in Thirty Days, about 
which the less said the better. 

Tue RIActo. 

Elsie Ferguson, in Outcast, was so suc- 
cessful at the Rivoli that it was shown for 
a second week here at the Rialto. The 
comedy was “Buster” Keaton in The Black- 
smith. The program opening with a suite, 
L’Arlesienne (Bizet), directed by Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau. As usual the 
Riesenfeld Classical Jazz was the musical 
feature. As a prologue, Susan Clough, 
mezzo, and Frederick Baer, baritone, sang 
Dreaming Alone in the Twilight. These 
two lovely, fresh voices blend beautifully 
and the audiences showed = appreciation. 

May JouNson. 


SCHOENBERG PROTESTS 
PRODUCTION OF PIERROT 


An item dated Vienna, December 3, and 
printed in Le Canada Musical of December 
16, states that the friends of Arnold Schén- 
berg in that city say that the composer 
has protested against the performance of 
nis Pierrot Lunaire which the International 
Composers’ Guild is planning for New York 
on January 21 on the ground that the work 
has never been published. 


GORDON WITH NATIONAL 
CONCERTS 


The National Concerts, Inc., announce that 
Jeanne Gordon, the contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, is now under its 
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Beginning Sunday, December 24. 
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Stahlberg and Baer conducting 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





Thursday, December 21 


City Symphony Orchestra, 


Friday, December 22 


Rosalind Rudko, song recital, evening 
Gertrude Weil, song recital, afternoon 


Sunday, December 24 


Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon 

Metropolitan Opera House 
Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 


evening Carnegie Hall 


Aeolian Hall 
Town Hall 


recital, afternoon 
violin recital, afternoon 


Wednesday, December 27 


ERIE Neg Vip? EGR, Sats Sr ee Carnegie Hall 


Thursday, December 28 


Symphony Society of New York, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Joseph Schwarz and Philharmonic Society of New York, evenin 

Carnegie all 
Aeolian Hall 


Chaliapin, song 
Maximilian Rose, 


Oratorio Society, 


Vernon Archibald, song recital, evening 


Zimbalist Under Hurok Management 


It is announced that Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist,. will 
be under the management of S. Hurok for the season 
1923-24. 


LUCILLE CHALFANT, 


year, and has his second production, The Love Child, now 
playing. 

Samuel Geneen, also well known as a concert manager, is 
another who will make a try for a theatrical production. 
He wil! have for a partner»Fred "J. Mclsaacs, who for 


who possess a pure, rich, colorature voice, being most effective in her im- 

personation of Jenny Lind. Not only is her voice quite unusual, but, too, 

she makes a perfect picture of youth and beauty. Miss oer will be 
heard in recital this season. 


management. The artists who are now 
handled » the National Concerts are Rosa 
Ponselle, ang Macbeth, Miss Gordon 


and Giuseppe Danise. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





—— 


A LINE OF DEMARCATION 


The Question of Method Discussed from a Different Point of View 


A few weeks ago in this column we discussed the question 
“Method—What is it?” So many teachers believe that a 
method is more important than the material to be used that 
we believe it to be important enough for further discussion. 
The question often arises, “Is public school music progressive, 
or are we merely in an unsettled stage and eventually will 
return to the principles of teaching in vogue a generation or 
more ago?” Every once in a while, after a real progressive 
accomplishment, some person raises the cry that we are 
going too far afield and should revert to earlier principles. 
This was clearly demonstrated at a recent meeting of public 
school music teachers in New York State. During the 
symposium on music education, a teacher of many years’ 
experience made the statement that the most important thing 
in music education for children was to teach them to read 
music. She stated, if everything else had to be neglected 
it was better to do that than neglect teaching them to read 
music. 

Frankly, we believe this to be a step backward. It cer- 
tainly is mistaken pedagogy. There is no justification for 
teaching the part before the whole, and after all, that is 
what teaching sight reading per se means. In order to 
inspire interest properly, a child must appreciate for what 


he is working. Applied to music teaching this means that _ 


he must have a thorough understanding of music; he must 
be able to sing intelligently, and he must enjoy singing. 
The object of sight reading after all is merely to continue 
this interest as a child grows older. It is not the basis for 
interest. If we assume that the first step in teaching chil- 
dren music is the reading of music then we are presenting 
the most uninteresting side of the subject for the initial 
stages. 
Criticism or Mernops. 

School music has suffered more than any other branch 
of the subject as the result of over-emphasis on method. 
We believed for many years that method was so important 
that we had to preach that doctrine constantly in the hope 
that eventually we might gain our end. Supervisors were 
more concerned with teaching picayune methods than they 
were with actual mind training. As we have pointed out 
before, there is some good in very method of instruction, 
and for that reason it is well for us to be tolerant rather 
than intolerant. There are many people in this world teach- 
ing music in all its branches who are not willing to discuss 
in the open the ideas which they possess or the methods of 
instruction which they pursue. Frequently we discover that 
they are not altogther certain of what they actually 
believe and do, and for that reason they would rather work 
in the dark than to give the world the benefit of their 
experience and progress. This is perhaps more true among 
teachers of piano and voice than it is among teachers of 
school music. 

GettinG ToGEeTHeER. 

Every year we find that the so-called private teachers of 
music are exchanging ideas with educational experts in other 
branches. After all, private music teaching is not neces- 
sarily private. There are two classes of pupils who study 
music as a vocation. The first are in the minority, and are 
anxious to become solo performers. They seek a_ public 
life on the concert stage. The second group, the larger 


one, are those who are not personally so talented, but who 
are anxious to train themselves to become teachers. It is 
with this latter group that the private teacher should be 
largely concerned, because when they leave the studios they 
go out to give their ideas to the world. It can be seen at a 
glance that the responsibility of private teachers in this case 
is very great, and unless they realize that such pupils have 
real talent for teaching, they must not encourage them to 
undertake a task which is mentally and physically beyond 
them. This unfortunate condition has a parallelism in school 
teaching. So many institutions organized for the purpose 
of training supervisors of school music, unknowingly permit 
their candidates to continue their studies when those in 
charge of such schools must realize that such candidates 
will never become teachers. There should be a fuller under- 
standing by all concerned on this subject. 

After all, the value of a method can only be determined 





FAILURE OF DIPPEL’S OPERA 
SCHEME LEAVES 
: SINGERS STRANDED 


(Continued from page 5) 
good box office return. .Frank M. Peters, general chairman 
of the Cincinnati organization, had the following to say: 

“We did everything in our power to assist Mr. Dippel in 
the launching of his operatic season. Our actual member- 
ship was only a little short of that reported in Pittsburgh, 
and in many respects Cincinnati members were the most 
active workers of any of the four larger cities included in 
the Mid-Western division of the Dippel circuit. I have had 
no official notification from Mr. Dippel announcing his de- 
termination to abandon his plans, but here in Cincinnati we 
share the opinion of Pittsburgh members that the two cities 
should not be expected to carry the entire burden, a burden 
that threatened to become very heavy bevause of the failure 
of sufficient support in Cleveland and Detroit. 

“We have no financial obligations here in Cincinnati, and 
upon the only performance that was given we have come 
out approximately even. Five-sixths of che money paid in 
by members for season reservations was placed in a sepa- 
rate fund and has been retained intact. Proper refunds 
will be made in due course of time, providing the reported 
abandonment of the project by Mr. Dippel is verified, and 
no effort is made to continue the opera season with other 
cities as members of the circuit.” 

Ano Tue PitrspurcH STATEMENT 

The directors in Pittsburgh issued a long long state- 
ment, the most important section of which was this: “The 
inability of Cleveland and Detroit to do their part properly 
toward financing this project threw an unfairly heavy 
burden upon the Pittsburgh section. It was therefore decided 
today that Pittsburgh could not undertake to add_ the ob- 
ligation of other cities to its own. This decision resulted 
in the abandonment of the grand opera tour.” Credit is 
given Mrs. K. DeN. Wilson, local manager, who organized 
stronger support in Pittsburgh than was obtained in any 
other of the four cities that formed the proposed circuit, 
and the statement ended as follows: 
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by results. It is difficult to compare results unless we know 
the actual amount of time. involved in the preparation of 
such work. There are, no doubt, short cuts in every line of 
work, but we are not after short cuts when we consider that 
thoroughness in training is one of the first educational neces- 
sities. The unfortunate part of music instruction is that so 
many pupils have been hurried by their teachers in order 
that the teacher might show how clever he or she is. in the 
preparation of candidates for teaching positions. Such stu 
dents come out with undeveloped notions both as to method 
and material. Frequently they are limited in the matter of 
personal accomplishment and knowledge, and for that reason 
contribute very little in the way of instruction. Modern 
education has suffered because so many teachers are after 
all not teachers, but mere imitators of the ideas of others 


A Fair Compromise, 


The two methods of teaching school music, and for want 
of a better title we will call them the song method and the 
scale method, both have some points of advantage. It is 
our belief that a great many class teachers could not be 
successful in using the song method because of their mu- 
sical limitations, and on the other hand, the talented musician 
is unsympathetic toward the mechanical aspect of the scale 
method. A clever supervisor will find the line of demarca- 
tion in terms of the individual ability of such class teachers, 
and not insist upon such class teachers doing work which is 
beyond their capacity. Any system of teaching, successfully 
applicable to a public school system, must be such a method 
as can be easily handled by the class teacher, It must not 
be a method which depends upon specialists for results. 


“There is in the hands of this board a sum approximating 
$24,000 which music lovers in Pittsburgh had subscribed 
for the remaining five operas which were scheduled. Every 
penny paid in for tickets for the future operas will be re 
funded to the subscribers. Checks will be made out and 
mailed as quickly as this work can be done.” 

“Nor Guitty,” Says Detroit 

On the other hand, Mrs. Juliet K. Hammond, managing 
director of the Detroit association, issued a statement deny 
ing the report from Pittsburgh that the collapse of the 
enterprise was due in any way to failure of Detroit to pay 
its share of the expense. “Detroit did its part,” her 
statement said. “The performance was fully paid for, ac- 
cording to agreement, before the curtain rose Saturday. 
The company’s plight cannot be attributed to Detroit 
patronage.” That leaves only Cleveland Still to be heard 
from—if it wants to be! 

Orrice Figures 

There are a few box office figures in the various state- 
ments which make interesting reading. Pittsburgh, it is 
said, paid over $9,000 for its Walkuere performance and 
defrayed the local expenses as well, whereas Cleveland, a 
larger but (so Pittsburghers claim) less musical city, paid 
only $3,792 dollars for its show and there were about $2,000 
of local expenses to come out of that. Wheeling, West 
Virginia, which had a single performance outside the cir- 
cuit, almost kept up to Cleveland, with $3,666.50, and 
little Allentown, Pa., rolled up $3,247.50. 

Dieret. Stite Optimistic 

Andreas Dippel himself is by far the most optimistic 
person connected with the organization. In a letter sent to 
the Musicat Courter he said: 

“We had greatest artistic success and, with the receipts 
being equal to expenses, we could have gone on forever 
but we had no working capital. However, this will now 
be found quickly and the reopening of the whole enterprise 
within a reasonably short period is assured beyond any 
doubt. We shall get all the money we need, having al- 
ready many pledges.” 

Perhaps Mr. Dippel’s optimism is founded upon a firm 
basis—and perhaps not. 
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JOON HEIMEL 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Stadio: 151 Secoud Avenue (near %b Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
510 W. 123rd St., 


VIOLINIST 


Tel. Morningside 9030 
New York City 


Puplis acce 
1150 So. 52nd 


(Pupil of O. Sevcik ane wy Hess) 
treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DOMENICO A. BOVE | LILY STRICKLAND 


Composer of “LINDY LOU” 
and many other favorite songs published by 
Schirmer, Carl Fischer, Biecoa, ete, 
Personal address: Grand Hotel, Calcutta, India. 
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FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


§22 Plae Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 
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Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


Voice Culture—Repertoire 
166 West 58th Street. New York City 





Alfredo Martino 








J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 
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MILAN LUSK 
Concert Violinist 


Management: LUDMILA WETCHE 





204 W Mth St. N.Y. 
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Pianist and Instructor 


Address: 1981 Southern Bivd., New York City 
Tel. Fordham 7862-W 








VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





TALENTED and ambitious young woman 
wishes temporary financial aid while com- 
pleting her vocal studies. Has been en- 
couraged by teachers of ncte. Keferences 
given. Address “L.F.M.” care of Musi- 


WANTED.—Teacher of Theory and Cello 
in splendid College Conservatory. 
cellent opportunity, good salary to start. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Music Dept., 64 
E. Van Buren Street, 


or violinist. 
Miss M. B. 


Ex- 


stricted for practice or teaching. 
iolini Rent reasonable. 
Sec’y, 140 West 75th Street, 
New York, Telephone 3053 Col. 


one of New York’s best known leaders. 


Pianist 
Address | Address “R. J. A.,” care of Musica. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





FOR RENT.—Studio with grand piano, by 





icago, Il. 





cal Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WANTED.—Students to complete French 
and German conversation class. Address 





FOR SALE.—Large church organ. 
be seen at San Salvador Clubhouse, 51 
East 121st street, New York City. 


Can beautiful model, 


solo violin by Lambert, 





“P.F.” care of Musical Courier, 437 
Fitth Avenue, New York. 








Musicians placed _ this 
season at $2,500, $3,000, 
$4,000 salaries. Needed for 
coming year, teachers of 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, 
Theoretical Branches. Ad- 


dress The Interstate because of 


address 


Teachers’ Agency, Macheca 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—There 
is an opportunity to buy a large, flourish- 
ing Conservatory of Music in New York 
City that has been established for a num- 
ber of years. 
one of the best parts of the city and oc- 
cupies premises under a long lease at a 
very favorable rental. 
for this season is practically filled and 
the proposition offers exceptional advan- 
tages. The present owner desires to sell 


“A. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


est order— 


FOR SALE.—Fine Vidla by Moitessier, 
tone and appearance, 
suitable for quartet, $175.00; also fine 


golden varnish, a solo violin of the high- 
To be 
Schirmer, Inc., Violin Dept., 3 East 43rd | 
Street, New York, Fifth Floor. 


| the hour, for practise or teaching. Ad 
dress Cotton, 257 West 72nd street, New 
York. Columbus 5984 or Columbus 1570 


FREE to song writers—‘“Road to Success.” 
Write or call for your copy now. A 
Alvano Mier Music Publishing Co., 1819 
Broadway, Room 1001, New York City. 





Paris, 1780— 


seen at G., 








The school is situated in 
York. 
Fire places, 
The registration 


and ‘elephone service. 
Piano 


ill health. For particulars 
L. S.,” care of Musicar 

















ANTIQUE STUDIO—For rent b 
day of evening. and 
Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano; unre- 


THE VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New 
Resident and non-resident studios. 
steam heat, electric 
private baths ; also excellent maid, hall 


studios with Steinway Grand 
janos to sub-let on part-time basis. 
Geomme of houses centrally 
Make all applications to office, 41 West 
Ninth Street; Telephone, Stuyvesant 1321. 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 





A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 wili cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For porticulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., core of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 


light, 


se necessary. 


located. 





hour, 


Warm ul. 








SINGERS WANTED.—Sopranos and con- 
traltos to join choral society conducted by 


Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 








) Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: ( Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
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Masons Haut 
“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PLANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
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Reproducing Medium 


TRADE MARK 


Emerson 
Established 1849 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
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The 
Name 


Sohmer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 

For forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St.. NEW YORK 











PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 

You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so suaunetiocably superior, that I can readily 


understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


piano world. 
Sincerely, 


i te 
THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 

















On-the-Hudson at 51st Street 


New York 
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CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


vocal teacher of international reputation, who, in an interview appearing on page 8 of this issue, says: “Make the public laugh and 
ery! Be natural, not a machine! All the mechanical singing in the world is not worth a bar of real feeling,” and a number of other 
interesting statements. 





